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INiDBA-CULT VERSUS ' KRSNA-CULT 
By 0. C. Gangoly 

A systematic historical survey of the multitudinous Indian 
Cults, Beliefs, and forms of Worship, parallel to Furni- 
vall’s the Cults of the Greek States, has been a 
long-felt necessity to recover the many lost pages of Indian 
Culture. During the course of ages, numerous Cults — 
Primitive, Pre- Aryan, and Non- Aryan, — ^have come into 
existence — and after a period of flourish— have been dis- 
carded or replaced by a new cult, or assimilated and amal- 
gamated into a more robust form of Belief and System of 
Worship. Following the principles of biology — a weaker 
cult has very often been “ eaten ” up by a stronger form 
of belief and has richly contributed to the growth and de- 
velopment of the latter. The history of Indian Culture — 
is strewn with illustrations of this phenomenon of which 
we propose to study a typical example, in this paper. 

Sylvian Levi, in his famous paper in Journal Asiati- 
que, demonstrated that before the Worship of the Image 
of the Buddha was established — there was a wide-spread 
Worship of the animistic godlings — the Yaksas, strewn 
over the whole of Northern India. And as it was a firm- 
ly established popular form of belief it could .not be up- 
rooted or exterminated, — -it was ^therefore accepted and 
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tolerated by the Buddhists and subordinated to and amal- 
gamated with the Cult of the Buddha. We find, there- 
fore, in the early Buddhist monuments at Bharhut, Sanchi, 
and Amaravati, an array of Yaksas— -no longer worshipp- 
ed as independent gods — but placed and posed as subordi- 
nate deities, now deposed from their ancient pedestals, 
and functioning as humble Dvarapalas or Guardians of 
Buddhist Shrines, themselves converted to the Worship 
of the Buddha, as illustrated in their typical poses— with 
joint palms — rendering their homage tb the new god, as 
we find them standing in their stately and mysterious 
gestures decorating the upright pillars of Bharhut and 
Sanchi, The Jatakas and other Buddhist Legends — are 
full of references to the conversion of many malignant 
types of Yaksas in consequence of tlie teaching of the 
Tathagata. Here the cult of the Yaksas was not replaced 
by the Cult of the Buddha but was assimilated with it. 
Far from discouraging the populace in their ancient habit 
of worship of the Yaksas, the Buddha — generously en- 
couraged them in the continuance of the Cult of the 
Yaksas. - 

The queer and uncouth Images — current in the Cults 
of the primitive Sabaras, were accepted and assimilated to 
Vaisnava forms of beliefs — and were given places of 
honour inside the temple of Jagannath at Puri. Some 
])rimitive Snake-goddess now survives in the Image of the 
Manasa-Devi and. receives the respectable homage of vari- 
ous sects of Hindus. By identical processess of assimila- 
tion and amalgamation hundreds of non-aryan gods and 
godlings — have been tolerated- as primitive village deities 
(grama-devatas) and, in many cases, honoured by assigning 
a place in the heirarchy of the formidable Indian Panthe- 
on, which has grown and gi’own — by assimilating hundreds 
of ancient pre- Aryan Gods. An old Dravidian War-god, 
still recognized as Ayyanar ha,s been amalgamated and 
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identified with the Orthodox Hindu Pauranic Ood— Skan- 
dha, Subramanya, or Kartikeya— the illustrious son of 
Siva and Parvati. Before Ayyanar was placed on the 
platform of the Hindu pantheon, the god had for his con- 
sort— a non- Aryan goddess— now transformed under the 
Aryan name of Valllra-mayi; so that while the Northern 
Skanda has only one wife— Deva-sena, — ^in the Southern 
pantheon— he has two (1) Deva-sena and (2) Vallira-mayL 
The Javanese— an ancient Malayo-Polynesian race, hav- 
ing a primitive culture of its own, used to worship a 
Forest spirit— which has now been amalgamated with the 
cult of the Kirti-Mukha— a typical Saivaite demon, the 
strange history of which is recorded in the Skanda- 
pumna. In fact, the form of the Glory-Face, is a pan- 
Asiatic form, widely known and used in Chinese culture 
under the title— T’ao-’Tie, many thousand years before its 
adoption into the family of the Hindu pantheon. 

Enough illustrations have been cited in support of our 
contention that numerous earlier cults having independant 
life of their own have given place to, or been assimilated 
with, later cults, merging their independence with newer 
cults, coming into existence — ^with superior strength and 
vitality. A systematic survey of the history of these 
cults, by revealing the processes of their transformation — 
is likely to be of intense interest — to the students of 
Indian culture — and of the continent of that Grand Syn- 
thesis — now labelled as Hinduism. 

The above remarks will help to explain the subject of 
this paper — the cult worship of Indra and its substitu- 
tion by a new cult dedicated to Vasudeva-Krsna. 

Indra, the greatest God of the Rg-veda, is the subject 
of at least 250 hymns, and it is well known that apart 
from the homage he received from the Vedio worshippers, 
he became the centre of a special cult, which continued in 
a popular form right up to historical periods. 
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An Indva Festival (Indra-Yatra) in wMch an Indra- 
Dhvaja, a Pole bearing an image of Indra was exhibited^ — 
is clearly suggested in a passage in the Rg-Veda^ : BraJi- 
mcvms tvd Satakrata ^ldmlmklm wfl yBmire—‘ Worshippers 
held thee aloft as if it were on a Pole.” This plainly sug- 
gests that a festival of Indra, connected with his' worship- 
had developed from the time of Rg-Veda. In coi.inec;tion 
with this cult, a pageant or mystery-play- — appears to have 
l)een observed — in which VIndra slaying the Demon 
Yrtra ’ appears to have been represented. In connection 
with this pantomime — either some forms of Images of Indra 
or his effigy — were available for sale or on loan. This seems 
to be suggested })y the well known passage." ' Ko imam 
(lakibhir mame^idrmh krindti dhenuhhili , yadd Vrtrmi 
jarngliant athamam me punar dadhati ’ (who will buy 
this Indra of mine with ten kines, and after the Vrtras 
have been slain, the same should be returned to me). 

The ceremony of carrying an Indra-dhvaja — in con- 
nection with a Festival of Indra — ^was a very well known 
observance — which passed into well-recognised traditions 
— ^Avhich are referred to in several passages in the work.s 
of Kalidasa: (1) ‘'Piuithnia dhrajasyem naiia-ndiili Sa- 
'prajdh 'prajdh,” (2) “Jndra-dhtaja icotthitah.” 

That the Indra Cult had penetrated into the soutli — 
the homeland of Dravidian Cidture is proved by numerous 
references in early Tamil Literature {Nedn-nalnadai, I, 
101). The yearly Inclra-Pilja, as current in the South, is 
referred to in various texts and inscriptions. In celebrat- 
ing the yearly Festival in honour of Indra, the Chola 
King Killi "Valvan is reported to have announced with the 
beat of drums his directions : “Arrange Ye ! in front of 
yonr houses lamps borne by Statues.” This shows that !»’ 


1 I 10 1 XIX I : 

" Rg-Vfdu, IV, 24, 10. 

0 
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dra-Puja was a popular festival, celebrated with much 
pomp and pageantry. Numerous passages in the, Silaffjd- 
clkikaram, the great Tamil Epic also bear out the custom 
for celebrating the cult of Indra. That the Indra-Puja was 
a well established popular cult, surviving in all parts of 
Northern India — right upto the 1st or second century 
iAl.D.— is proved by many references in the Mahdhhdrata 
and Ramdyami. In fact, it came in conflict— with the 
new cult of Vasudeva-Krsna — which a tribe of AMras, 
said to have been a non- Aryan race, — -began to develop, 
for the first time,— in Vrndavana— a village near Mathu- 
ra. Before Viasudeva-Krsna was accepted as an incarna- 
tion of Visnu— the God was a tribal God— worshipped 
only by the Ahiras — a pastoral and cowherd tribe. 

The Ahiras appear to have been originally a nomadic- 
people. According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, “ These 
Ahiras occupied the tract of coxmtry from Madhuvana 
near Mathura to Anupa and Anarta, the regions about 
TiY&Takh {Harivamia 5161—5163). The Ahiras are men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata® as having attacked Arjuna 
who was carrying the women of Vrsnis from Dwaraka 
to Kuruksetra, after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vrsni race. They are described as robbers and 
Mlecchas and lived near Pancanada, which is probably the 
Punjab. The locates them near the Apar- 

antas (Konkan) and Saurastras, and Varaha-mihira as- 
signs them nearly the same position. Though they are 
mentioned as a Southern people'* and as living in the South 
West", the Abhiras must have migrated in large hordes 
into the country. They were at first mere nomads and 
afterwards settled in the country from about the eastern 
confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathura and in 
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the south up to Saurastra or Kathiavad, and they must 
have occupied the whole of Rajputana and a tract to the 
north-east of it. After they were settled they took to 
various occupations, one of which was of course the old 
one, namely the tending of cows®. Any how they began 
to develop and preach the cult of Krsna about the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. Apparently, this new cult was 
a non-Vedic and non- Ary an cult — for Krsna finds no men- 
tion whatsoever in the Vedas, though there is a reference 
to a God called Vishnu — of a status much lower than that 
of Indra. It is believed that the identification of the 
Visnu-cult with that of Krsna-Vasudeva — is a later deve- 
lopment. The Cult of Krsna- — is not even fully establish- 
ed in the Mahabharata. Thus, in the Anugita portion of 
the A^vaniedha-parvan’, the sage Utahka is represented 
as pronouncing a curse on Krsiia, as if he was an ordinary 
individual, and desists only when his universal form 
{Virata Srarufam) is revealed to him. In the Sabha- 
parvan*, §i^upala delights in flagrant effrontery in traduc- 
ing Krsna and his so-called valorous deeds. Similarly, in 
many passages Krsna ’s divinity is denied; and Safijaya 
and Bhisma make strenous efforts to establish his 
divinity. 

According to E, G. Bhandarkar : “Between the 
period of the Bhagavad Gita and that c»f the Anugita the 
identity of Vasudeva Krsna with Visnu had become an 
established fact.” In the Mahabharata in the genuine 
portions (before they were inter-polated and dished up in 
the Southern recension) — the lilas of Krsna in Gokula are 
not enumerated. He does not figure very much as a ten- 
derer of cows. In fact his name Govinda — ^is interpreted 


® {V aislmavism, Sairaism, and Minor Religions Systems', 
1913, p. 37), • 

’ (ch. 63-55). 

8 (ch. 41). 
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not as a ‘ tender of cows — but differently . In the Sabba- 
parva, Vasudeva says : “ I am called Govinda by the gods, 
because formerly I found the earth which was lost and 
lodged in a den.” In fact, Govinda is used in the Rg- 
Veda as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘ the finder of 
the cows. As Bhandarkar points out ‘ This epithet, as 
another, Kesi-nisudana, which is also applicable to Indra, 
must have been transferred to Vasudeva-Krsna, when 
he came to be looked upon as the Chief God,”— that is to 
say, after the old cult of Indra was superceded by the new 
cult of Krsna. ■ 

Evidences have not always survived of the processes by 
which new cults have displaced and obliterated older cults. 
Fortunately, we have some curious records of the substi- 
tution of the cult of Indra by that of Krsna. 

This record is in the form of very picturesque and 
dramatic details given in anecdotes m several puranas of 
which the earliest — is the Harivarhsa, datable about the 
beginning of the Christian Era. 

In the Visnu-parvan of the Harivamsa“ believed to be 
a supplement to the Mahabharata, Krsna challenges 
the utility of observing the old Festival in honour of 
Indra, still practised by the shepherd-tribes of Vrndavan. 
An old tribesman explains to Krsna, why Indra, as the 
giver of rains, is worshipped by the cowherd tribes. The 
logic was simple. The rains make the grass grow, and 
the crops to flourish to feed men and animals^". Since the 
rains help the growth of the grass — the food of the cattle 
— therefore the Giver of Rain (Indra) is celebrated in a 
Festival by the herdsmen as well as by others : 

{Yasmat 'pravidiyam Ktstm ^akrasya hhuvi hhavim 
Tasmat pravrsi rajdnah sdrve SaJcram mudd yutdh 
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Mahaih mreJamarccanti vayamanye ca manavaJi,'^^ 

Krsna pleads for a worship of the Hills and the 
Woods — which are the grazing grounds for the cattle. 

We should worship that gives us benefits and bounties”. 

Krsna therefore initiates — a new form of worship— 
fiiri-yajna, a sacrifice in honour of the Wooded Hill Govar-' 
dhana {Simya gmah f ujy(m-tam giri-yajnah 'pra'oarttya- 
silencing all oppositions by force (if 
Gin-yajnarn mldclci'pi na samsayali). The new sacrifice 
and festival to honour the King of the Hills — are then 
celebrated under the direction of Krsna— with plenty of 
gifts and rituals, terminating in a picturesque circum- 
ambulation of the Hill described with many piquant de- 
tails.’'* 

Iiidra was enraged at this insult offered to his own 
Festival, and called upon his retainer’s (the Samvartaka 
ganas) to punish the cowherds of Vrndavan misled by 
Daraodara (Krsna) — by an assault of Rain and Storm as 
punishment for dishonouring the Festival of Indra. And 
he declared that he was himself coming down on his mount 
Airavata and create furious shower of rain, storm and 
thunder.’-’ 

(verse 19, cli. XV). 

(fiaiva pujydrcerniiya t:a iahui tastyopd-l-arini , — verse 4, 
cli, XVI). 

13 (ch. XVI). 

('•!) Mahe pmtihatc l^iikrah mkfOiJhastnda^viL'arah 

Sdmvarttal'avi nmna. yanam toya-daimamatliarrdblt'^ 1 
Blio Valalialm-inutcm.ydh sruyatdm mmna hliri.Hiiam 
Yadi VO mat-priyarii hdryyam raja-hhahbi-i>iint!ili)‘ii<uh^- 
Ete V ryiildTana-f/atd Ddmodara-paraydnah 
Nandvffjopddayo gopd vid~vimnti mmtioUavam'^ 3 
Aji'vo y<ih pamHteplm (jopatxmmm yatah univitaiii 
Td gdvali sapta-ruE-eim phlyantdih varm.’-m.dntiaihWA 
Airavata gatascdham swapamevdmvuddruna/h 
Sral-.fydmi vr.ppvi rManea wjraSanv‘Sama’‘pmi)ltant\\ 5 

-—Harivamiai Chapter XVIII. 
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Having thought out his plan, Krsna displayed his 
mighty energy— and facing the Hill — uprooted the same, 
overshadowed by the clouds, and held it aloft by his right 
hand, and when raised— it provided a cover, very like a 
house-top, and looked like a house. The effect of the up- 
heaval with the rubbles and pebbles flying about, and the 
trees uprooted, dropping in all directions, and the startl- 
ed inactivity of the birds perching on the trees — is des- 
cribed in several verses, with many realistic details.^* 

The visual transformation of the hill, when it was 
held aloft^ — by the pillar of His arm — is set forthwith 
lot of poetical imagery. As the profuse sheets of rain 
descended on the Hill from the clouds, it looked like the 
city of Tripura, petrified by the Assault of Rudra, and 
the Hill spread out like an Umbrella, coloured by the blue 
clouds, and the Hill slept on the arm of Krsna, the eyes 
of the caves — shutting down under the shades of the 
clouds.^® 


(1®) Evam sa cin fayitvd tu Knimii' mtya-pamkmmah 

Vdhor Vvalath darsayisyan samvparh tarn mahidkarafhfj 30 
Dorbhya/m utpdtaya-mdsa Krsno qir giririvdcaiah 
Sa dhrtah sangato megJiair-girih samyena panirui 
Grha-hJidvarh gatastatra grha-kdrena varccasa j| 31 
Bhumerut-j)dtyn - mdnasya tasya iailasya sanum 
SiUih pm-siti]iila.Goelur-vinispetusca pddapdhjj 32 
SikJiarair-ghuma-Tnanaisca sidamoinaisoa padapiiih 
Vidhutaucocchrit-ah srngairagmnah khagamo’ hJiavat |l33 
Calat pranravanaih pd,rh'':ii)- vieghou ghaireketiim gatoih 
BhidyO'-mmMS'tna-maayas-caopla dharanl-dhxirah] 34 
Na meghdndm pmhristCmdm na sailasya^nm-varsmah 
Vividuste jand rupam vayostasya ca garBatahjjHo 
J/ e ghaih sa-sai la-mins thdnair-ni laih prasravana i-p i. fai h 
Misri-ki-fa ibnhhdti giri-dud.dMnna^varh(i-‘V(m\\Z% 

— Hariva thSa, Cli . X V HI. 


("’) A n1 Bhnstasija tair-ineghaiistasyci riipam cubltuva h/i 
Sfamhhiiasyei'a liudrena Tripurasya vihdya si[j 45 
V ahudandemi Kj/piai^ya Tultdarn sumahattmld 
N ildhlira-patahi-cchannarn iad-giri-ccaocatm md vab/i a u 

i! 

Svapmdyamdno jaladair-riimilita-guhd-muUiah 
Vahdipadhdne Krmsya prasupta vva khe girih jj4T 

■^JiaTivamia Cli. ISth 

F. 2 
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In this wa,y, though Indra rained down his vengean- 
(ie for seven da,\'s and seven nights— his attempts to do 
an,y injury to the population by punishing agents proved 
futile. Then the clouds blew away— and the sun shone 
forth again. And then the cows went back to their hon'c 
on the paths they had come, and Krsna also set down on 
the earth — the Hill he held aloft — -for the protection of 
the cattle. 

On the principle — that a defeat leads to admiration, 
Indra, after having watched the miracle of the lifting of 
Govardhana — and the .saving of the cattle,— became de- 
sirous of seeing Krsna and of paying his respects to him. 
So mounting on his Airavata, he came down on the earth — 
and paid profuse tributes to the Lord as he worshipped 
him — with appropriate prayers.” This defeat of Indra 
and his ignominious descent from his high pedestal of 
Vedic times won for Krsna a new name of ‘ the Queller of 
Indra,’ which though not met with in pauranic litera- 
ture, has a curious record in the verses of a poet, Srinatha 
Bhatta, court-poet of Allada Reddi (17th Century) of 
Rajamundri, who in his Kdsi-khandatfi refers to the image 
of Madana-Gopala in the following lines: “ That in the 
fort of the city of Raja Mahendri, Madana Gopala. the 
Queller of the Pride of Indra, — Bala-hhedi Gopdla- 
murti — ^has manifested himself ”” 

Govardhanam dr^tpa pariirdtmh ca iJokulGm 
daHaijfim &akro ronvydindm vimiitah |! .1 
nirjahlmhuddkfmtm matiam inada^jaloJxsifan} 

/T V uh yiilrn nifit m n again dpi gdmn mahitalam |j ( 2 ) 

Krsna Ksrnn mahdvCiho pmtlndm wJiuiKvardlmnuh 
Ati-divyam krtani kannma tvayd pntanuitd gavmi (13) 
Mayoisr.Hte.pf paeghmu ywguntctmrtamkcirisu 
Yat fam-yd rakntd gdvastemdsmi paritoptah.\\ 14 

Cli. .XIX 

Quoted in History of Eaja Muudry/’ d. 'A* H, E* S. 
Vol, IIL ■ 
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We bave made liberal quotations from the 
text oi H arivwh:^a and propose to cite other 
\erses desta'ibing the anecdote-^aa givnh— in ■ other and 
later puranas. 

The puranas are seldom read for the purpose of ap- 
preciating their poetic skill or tasting their poetical 
liavour — and their fine realistic and imaginative power of 
narration — and their power of visualizing legendary 
scenes-r^with remarkable realism and vividness. These 
qualities of the verses, cited from the Harvoamia will be- 
come signilicant — if w'-e study a Pictorial Master-piece of 
the Kangra School — which illustrates the theme and. read 
the poetical parallels — as commentary . on the pictorial 
version (see fig. A and Fig. B). In fig. B. a detail of the 
top of the picture is shown and which deserves an atten- 
tive study. It will be seen that many passages in the 
text quoted above — have been vividly translated by . the 
artist — in his pictorial version of the legend. We find on 
the Fig. B. — a brilliant presentation of the narration- — 
India riding on his Airavata — and leading his army of 
clouds to pour down incessant arrows of rain, and we no- 
tice the effect of the stormy assaults on the agitated groups 
of trees, swaying hither and thither — ^and being uprooted 
by the impact of the terrible gales. All these little , de- 
tails in the picture appear to follow- the. text with iaithf ul 
accuracy. In fact — the piece of landscape— that the 
artist is led to depict-^in illustrating the theme — is, a veri- 
table masterpiece of verve and .realism, and amtradicts 
the popular belief — that Indian art did. .not develop *auy 
branch of Landscape-painting; . -. i; . 
::i'^;b;'Put::we;vaiO:Misgremniy';;‘yA 

The romantic anecdote of the Griri-Gbvafdhan-Dhara- 
na ends with the submissive apology of Indra — ^who re- 

cognizes Krsna as a Supreme Diety and renders his 
homage to this new God— as the only supreme God— 
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‘ ekas-tvamaH demnam lokan&nca sanatanah’^^ so thatj 
the deification of the tribal GOd of the Ahirs of Vrndava- 
na, — as a supreme diety— is now a /a^^ the 

new Krsria-cult now over-rides the Indra-cult. - 

In order to complete our citations of Pictorial Illus- 
trations to this heroic exploit; we reproduce here a line 
drawing of the terininating scene- — namely the Worship 
of Krsna by Tndra. We have not been able to cite any pic- 
iure of this incident from the Kangra School. But 
we are able to cite an illustration of the incident from 
the page of a palm-leaf Ms. from Orissa — datable about 
the 18th .'century. (Fig- C). 

So far as we knowj the earliest version of the establish- 
ment of the Krsna-cult, superceding the Indra-cult is that 
of the Ham’rtwsa (c. 1st century A.D.). 

The next version is that of the Bramha — Vaivarta 
Purana^^*. Here the legend is set forth with considerable 
dramatic art and expositive skill through a series of ani- 
mated dialogues between Nanda and Krsna — who ridicules 
the assertion of Nanda — that Indra, as the Giver of Pro- 
fuse Rains {Suvrsti sadham) has been receiving the homage 
of the population of Vraja— -from generation to genei’fi- 
tion,-’- as a well deseived tribute. 

In the role of a partisan advocate, Krsna denies the 
validity of the Vedic tradition of Indra-Worship. In the 
meantime, Indra, enraged at the news, came down from 

(1**) (IJ arimuhsa, Cli. XTX. Verse 21) 
f2«) (Cliupter XXI). 

(-1) Fuiti^pdpfJrit/iivi pCi'jetfi Maherid/mspa MaJuitnmnah 

A^u-vrHi-xddhani sddhyam sarva-sasyam imanohirum j! 
t^usydni pvimdm pmnah msytijjlvanti pivinah jj (9&) 

Fujayanti V rajasthdica Muhendram purusar-kramuf 
M ahotmiHtm vntxarunte nirvighmlya Sivaya ca (j (100) 
IvTsna says : . 

Aho ^rutani pioitram te vaoanam paramadhlmtam 
U'pahdsyam loka-S&st/re V ede-veva vigarhitam jj (102) 
NirB^pcniGm ndsti kutra Saktat vrstik pmjuyate 
Apiitwam niti-t-aemmih ^riitamecui'th rmihhat tava (108) 

— -Ch. 21st. 
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heaven, accompanied by his army^ and the heavens shook 
with the wrath of Indra, and Nianda, in mighty terror be- 
gan to pray to the Rain-God to appease him . Krsna re- 
buked Nanda and asked him to bring all the cattle inside 
the caves of the Hill and to stay there without fear ; Then 
he held up the Hill on his left hand, as on a pillar. And 
under the protection of the elevated hill— all the rain ahd 
storm failed to touch the population beloW; 

Indra, discomfited by this strategy, resorted to his 
Invincible Thunderbolt, made of the bones of Dadhici of 
magic virtues. But Krsna laughed at this movement and, 
by his magic,— petrified the function of the Vajra and put 
everybody to sleep including Indra--. 

Then everybody — as if in a dream — saw the vision of 
Krsna onershadoiving all the Universe {sarcam Krsna- 
mayam jagat). After this beautiful vision of Krsna 
seated in ail his majesty on his jewelled throne, with yel- 

Krsna said: — 

GdSca vatsdsca vdldnsca yosito vd bhaydturdh 
Govardha/fiasya kuhare s^rnisthupya tistha nifhhayam || 16‘i 
Vdlasya wcanam Srutvd tacoakdra madhdnmtdh 
Hariddadhara icdlaih tarn vdmahasteria dMd^ivat [i 163 
Eta^smin'-mintare tatr a dipteHi ratna’-tejasd 
A'7i(iM'-bhutam- ca mhasd vabJmmh raj (isdkrtani l\ 1641 
Sa-vdta-megha^riikaTaiicaccddia gaganam vmne 
Vrnddvane vabhuvdti-^rrstirera nirantaram |] 165 
SildvTstir-vajra-vTsti-Tulkd-'pdtah suddrunah 
Samantam parvvata^sparSdt patitam duratastatah jjl66 
Nisphalas-tat smndrambho yathmiUodyamo mune 
Drstvd mogham cdtat sa/rvvam sadyah ^akrascukopa ha\\l%l 
Jagrdhamo gha^kulisam Dadhl ce--ra$thi-nirrriita7h 
Drstyd tarn vajrahastaiica jahdsa Madhusudanah j| 168 
Sainastmh Htamhhaydsd vajm-mevdti darunmh 
MnhaniaruUganafh megham cakdra stamhhanaih nihhuh || 

169 

Sarm tastlrntr-nUcalante bhittau puttalikd yathd 
Harind Kribhitah A\akra Sadya$tomd^ramian)wpa^ ?iajj (IFTO) 
Dadaria sarvvam tmulrdydm tatra Krsna-mayam jagat 
Dvi-^bhujam TrmraU-hastam mtndlankdra-bhilsitamll ITl 
Pita-vastra paridhanam ratnorsimhasana^sthitam 
Imddhdsya-prasanndsyam vaktanugra-kMaram jj 172 

— Bramha-Vairarta’-Purdim 
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low robes, and all manner of jewels — posing with the 
Flute in both hands, Tndra autoinatically broke into a 
(H’jtyer of Krsr,n— -as ''Akmyain patmmim Bramka jyoti- 
rtf/fain miiuturuiihA And Krsna, pleased with his prayer 
— blessed Indra with boons — and replaced the Hill on the 
earth. iProm that time every body accepted Krsna as the 
inlhfiedged divinity of All-powerful virtues {Te mrve 
rnt'nire Krsyi(ffn farii;imtnata7m7h ribhum). 

Next in order of time, comes the version of the 
Visniipurana*'’ recorded through the lips of parasara. 
Here, the details of the legend are less picturesque or 
poetic. Being informed that his Cult and Festival have 
been insulted. J-taki'n flew into a rage {make fratikate 
^akro arid called upon the clouds 

“ to assault the herals of cattle by pouring down incessant 
j'ains, as Nanda Gopa. in association with the other herds- 
men, had the elTronlery of rejecting my Festival, under the 
inspiration and pj'otection of ICrsna. I am also coming 
to youi' rescue, mounting on the Elephant, high like the 
height of the Hills, and will rain down wind and rain,” 
indra having given his orders, the cloirus poured forth 
terrible storms cm the cows. 

Such punitive steps having been taken by Indra to 
punish the insult to his cult, Krsna contemplated how he 
should save the whole pa.sture of cattle, and decided: — “ I 
will upi-oot this whole bill, studded with trees and pebbles 
and hold it aloft lilce an umbrella, over the heads of the 
cattle.” Parasara says : Having thought on this idea 

”"C«) Cii. 21 pt. V . 

( ) N aiiiha-gopah Hudur-vuddkir-gopaiTang sahiifjlmmti 
Rrmufraya-^valadhr/uMo mahu>^bh^Bigarrm(d karat jl 3 
Ajivo yah yarmtesam yaha gopatvadmranam 
Td gavQ 'vrist/i^putena> puiyantdjn 'dammm 'nmnui jj 4 

tnnga-^rmruhya vdnmam 

Sahdyyam mJi han§ydmi wTyyamv-M-^safga^yojiMm\\b 
liyainaptdh surendeTe^a Trmmucuste wlaEakdh 
Vata-^vaTsam mahdJt^-hhlTrmmTmhlm gmdm dvi^djjB 

— Visi^u-pumna^ Oh. XXI, pt. V. 
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Krsna, uprooted tile Hill Govardhana and held it aloft on 
one arm — as if, at play, and he called upon the herdsmen 
to come quickly under the protection of the canopy — as he 
had devised to ward off the rain . And he held aloft the 
hill for seven nights through which the great clouds 
poured down on Gokula, and ail the herdsmen and the 
maids— looked at the miracle — ^with widened eyes of 
wonder, and sent up prayers to honour Krsna.-® 

Kpsna having saved the inhabitants of Gokula by 
holding aloft the Great Hill, Indra’s resolution was 
baffled and he called back his clouds, and everybody went 
back to their own abodes, coming out of Gokula, with sur- 
prise and v/onder in their faces— and Krsna released and 
set down the Great Hillf” 

Then followed the submission of Indra’s cult to the 
newly established Cult of Krsna. Indra came down from 
his elephant, With all the paraphernalia of Avorship, and 
rendered his homage to Krsna— by the respectful solemni- 
ty of abhiseka Avith sacred waters,-' and he declared that 
henceforth Krsna shall be the God ewcellanoo^ of the 
coAvs and the coAAdierds {Gom-ndatmm hlmmsyat^^ 

The next version of the Legend — is that of the Sfi- 
mad-Bhafiaratii.-'' 

( ”5 ) “Q ona-go))'!- itr'idr-h rxta'ih priti-vistoriteksanaih 

Smtixl in/avtana-aarifnfj KrsnaJi saila macZ/iamj/at jj 20 
Sapl>(i-rii f >•<! >h in a h a in ct/h a vavar-^ u-nanda-Gohi 7p ” 

{S(i) “'fnto dhrta tti/iliasailc pantrate ca Gokule 

Miihyd-/irafijn(> Tolnhhit vdmyamdsa tan ffha-ndn\\ 2-^i 
Vi/dhJtre ttarasi- dpvendre 'vitathMma-mcnsya ca 
Xittlrainya' Gnkulatii mrvvark sva-nthdne 2 JU>iardgnni/it I 4 
Mnniora K)/.-ini>‘pi tadd Govardhaim mahdcalaih 
Sva-Kthdne rismita-mnkhadr drstas-tais-tu rajokamDjl’ 25 

— Vi-smi-purdna, Cli. 21. 

(Dasania Skauda, ch. 24 and 25) 
G'i) Sa train lirpjdhhiselaydmi gdvam vakya-praooditah 
Upendratve f/avdmindro Govindatwiii hhavisyasi jj 12 
Athopa-vahyadddaya ghcmtd, mairdvatdt gajdt 
Abhiseka til tayd oakre pavitra jala-puranaya.Ij 13 

— Vimu-pufdna, eli. XXI [, 
(2s) Dai^ama SkandJi, Oli. 21 and 35, 
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The story begins with the challenge of Krsna enquir- 
ing of the utility of the Indra.-Yajfla— -when the cowherds 
were about to begin the Festival. Nanda, answers his 
query: ‘ The Rain-God is Indra Himself, and the clouds 
are his incarnation as they rain down water, which pro- 
vides life for all beings. To worship him has been the 
practice from time immemorial, and to abandon this righte- 
ous ritual, would not be proper. Krsna expostulates with 
Nanda, with a long harrangue — pointing out that the 
created beings are born of their Karma, and earn misery 
and happiness— -according to the dynamics of their own 
actions, and that the rains come as a matter of course, from 
natural causes — what can Indra do? 

He then advised the initiation of a Festival to honour 
the Hill Govardhana, with full oblations, rites, and pre- 
sents — terminating in a solemn circum-ambulation of the 
Hill. They followed his advice, and having bi'ought 
sacred presents performed the new Festival, with gifts of 
cows — and ended with a procession round the hills.-" 
Pleased with the oblation Krsna assumed a gigantic form 
— to impersonate the God of the Hill. Indra enraged at 

{-*>) *‘K‘arwn>iu iilitatc funtuh karmenaica riliynte 

SvkJitnh dithkliath hhayam kxemmh karmcnairabhipodiftitc 

i! n 

Sattavani. mjastinna iti .aifyiitpfittyii/ita-hetiii-dli 
Ra')a.wtpa<lyate vU ra nmn yonyam ri ridhaiii p'lyat jj 22 
Jxajnna codiia mrylul rarmiiihyiitiiiiruiii stirrrakih 
Prdjantdin’Vrt nidhyantl MaheddrnJi him karisynti\\2H 
’^'***Ppihi'tya rdlln xarrraniitlrtd yavamm yavtirii 
(Todhdudiii piird.tkrfya yirim cakruh pmdak.nna-ih^^'A''-\ 

Krx >j as f vanya -tamifwi rfipam go pa-r is m m hhdimm gat oh 
dailo’ -s-rniti vruran hhilri-mlKmudad-rrhat-vapuh. [j;35 

d hanoairdviitam nagdmdrukydnuvraje Fro^'am 

Marud’-ganair-mdM-djirjyait-Nanda-gostha-jighMimya 1 , 

"(Cli. 2o. Verse 7). 
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this outrage on his Majesty {deva~helanam) vowed a terri 
ble vengeance to punish the pasture of Nanda and mount- 
ed on his elephant accompanied by his storm-gods. 

Being severely agitated by the terrible flood — ^which 
covered all places high and low {Jaloghair 'plamyamancu 
bhur-na-clrhjata natommtarh) the oppressed herdsmen and 
maids, and the shivering cattle — ^repaired to Govinda— 
and cried for protection “ 0 ! Krsna, the Lord of Gokula— 
it is for you to protect us from the wrath of the God— who 
is striking us senseless by the rain of hails.” Then Kr.sna 
meditated a moment and resolved to protect the pasture, 
and held aloft the Hill Govardhana with one hand, — like 
a boy balancing an umbrella, and advised the herdsmen to 
get into the caves of the Hill along with their cattle, 
which they did, and Indra, discomfited by the miracle, 
found his resolution failed, and called back the clouds.®” 
And Krsna replaced the Hill on the earth. 

Thereafter, all the gods, angels and heavenly beings 
came to worship Krsna — by raining down flowers from the 
heavens. Then Nanda recited the assertion of the Sage 
Garga that Krsna was no other than Narayana. Then 
Indra came and rendered his homage to Krsna — ^with a 


pto) ^‘KrsTU! Krpia Mahabhaga tvannatham Gohularh prabko 
TratumaJirasi devannah k,upitad-bJiakta-vatsala\\ 13 
dUM-varm nipdtem ha/thya-TnanSmacetana fn 
Nirilisya Bhagavan mene kupitmdra-krfam ImrihH 14 
Tasmatmaceharanam, gostham mannMhgm mat-parigraham 
Gopgye svdtma-yogend so’ yam me vrata ahit-ah | 18 
Ityiiktvaibena Tiasterm krPva Govardhandcalam 
Dadh&ra lilayd Krsnas-cb^itrdka'miva vdlgkah,\\ 19 
Krsiui’yagdnuhhavam tom miSmyemdro’ ti^vismitah 
Nist'ombho bhrast^i-sankalpaJi svdn megh&n samnyavamjjatij 

Ch. 26 . 

f. 8 
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long prayer, touching liis feet with his crown. And the 
diefication of the Aew God was complete.'*^ 

Coming to the later version of the Legend as given in 
popular Hindi recensions, tiie must well known text is that 
of the Prema-Sagara hy Lallu-ji-Lal.'*” 

The recitals in this version are free rendering of the 
texts of the Puranas, without slavishly following any par- 
ticular text. I cite from the English translation. 

*' Chapter XXV pages 64—66): Sree Sukdeoji said 
— Kaja, 1 will' now inform you hoAv Sri-Krsna Chand 
raised the hill Govardhan and destroyed the pride of 
Indra. .When Nanda explained that the Eestival of 
Indra was an ancestral custom, Sri-Krsna replied : 
" Father ! our ancestors may with knowledge or without 
knowledge have worshipped Indra, but why do you in- 
tentionally leave a straight road and follow a steep one i 
By obeying Ind)’a nothing is gained; because he has not 
the power of granting men’s desires; or absolution from 


(fh. 26) : 

Snlyatdtik me eaco i/opd vyefu samkd ca ro’rbluike 
Enam Kuvuim-nmildhuifa (iartjo me yadiivdca li-a 1-3 
Y a etiismin nuiluibhaguh pritim kurvvanti •mdnvirJi 
Narai/o’ bkibh-an tyetdn Visn it-paksd-ni/vdsumh 21 
Taxindd-imnd(Z-/cuiitaiu'y(Jtm N&rayn.na »iinu giitmih 
Sriyd kirttydiniblidvema tat-kar/mnasK ita vUmtiptb, 

(Clt. 27) : 

Govurdha.ne, dhrfc kdht. dxdmdmLnte 'nm.je 

Golokadlrraj-al nt-s/jani .siirubhih Stikra' ci:<i ai !' I) 

Vivikta upasanydmya iitiditali kfta-helanah 
f’atipai'aSd /mdayi/renam kintenarka-vareciiifCi 2 
Yamtifti ii hkyaiii bhayavafe piiruplya iiiahdtmwie 
Vaxu-deedjpt Krimmya .•idtvatdih padiye j; lU 

/' rit yemnuy ri ki ttimni dhmt-axfnmbh-d vi-ihadyum ah 
Isiumuh fftimpiMiiidnam PeamaJmm ,i(iTan(im yatah 
Siimvat iy20“l 881, 

i’ublj.sixed ill J90() by tbp Hational Press, Alla-iuibiuL 
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siii; and who has obtained prosperity and the accomplish- 
ment of his objects from him; mention to me one on whom 
has he ever conferred a boon ? ” Yeilding to the insistent 
pleadings of Krsna — Nanda and his cowherds abandoned 
the Worship of Indra and began the worship of the Hill 
Govardhana— -with the result that Indra. enraged, sent 
down his punishment of rain and thunder. 

O, Great King when the thundering cloud began to 
pour down rain in this manner from all the quarters, the 
cowherds and the cow-herdesses together with Kanda and 
Yasoda, alarmed and drenched with water, trembled 
violently and having gone to Krsna, called out. “ 0 Krsna 
how shall we escape iiom this great deluge 1 You made 
us abandon the worship of Indra, and perform pujah to 
the hill, please call him quickly to preserve us; otherwise, 
we shall be drowned in a second, together with the city.” 
Sri Ksrna Candra replied : be not at all be anxious, the 
lord of hills will come immediately and protect yon.”’ 
Thus saying and heating the hill Govardhana, he made it 
like fire, and raised it up, and supported it on the little 
finger of his left hand, upon this, all the inhabitants of 
Vraja with their cattle came and stood under it, and cn 
beholding Sri Krsna, began to say with astonishment to 
each other: Some Visnu has descended upon the eai'th; 
Krsna is a god of gods.’ 

How, Inother, can Mohana be a mortal, since he has 
supported a hill upon his finger ? ” ........ The I,ord 

of Clouds with his collected force and in great Wi'atb 
poured down rain very heavily which fell upon the bill 
with a hissing sound and became like drops falling upon 
a hot baking plate.” 

The village of Vraja and its people and cattle were 
saved by the miracle, and Indra defeated in his spiteful 
adventure was put to flight, with his army of clouds. 
Later he came to pay his respects to Krsna. “ When 
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Indra beheld §ri Krsna Candra at a distance dismountih? 
from his elephant, he came barefooted, and trembling with 
a cloth thrown about his neck, fell at the feet of Krso^’ 
and began to say “ 0, Lord of Braj, have mercy on i»e- 
I have been very proud and presumptuous. Yoii are Lord 
of the World; dwelling in the Vedas. Laksmi constantly 
attending on you; has become your servant. You descen*^ 
upon the earth for men’s sake - and remove all the burden^ 
bf the earth. Put away all my faults, I have been veiY 
presumtuous and foolish.” 

There are various other vernacular versions of tb® 
episode in different parts of India, but there is none to 
the version of the Sura-Sagara.®'* . 

If we now turn from the literary texts— to the viso^ 
and plastic representations of the Legend, — ^we find soiU® 
of the lithic versions are earlier than the texts cited by 
Thus, the well-known relief in the Mathura Museni^^ 
dated by Coomaraswamy in the third century, (here 
in Fig. D), though later than the is earlier 

all the versions in the Puranas. Two other versions, 
stone, belong to the Gupta period. The one in 


,1 


m 


Bharat Raid Parisad (here cited in Fig. E) is superb 
its isolated figures of Krsna, rendered in the vigour of 
epic grandeur— and is probably the rendering of ^ 


1953. 


Skandha, Song 87, p. 315, Yyankateswara Press 


“ Aju vraja maha gJmtanu ghaaui gJtero 

Ava Vraja rdhhv ehi avasa/ra sama citmvata muklm 

Koti chhanave megha vulayt dni kiyo Vraja dero || 

Mtimla. dhdra t&tai chahu disi ten hhai gayo 

adhera 1! 

Itani kahatu Jaiodd-tmndana Govardkana, -tan 
Kiyo upaya girivarra dharive ko mahi ten 

ukh ^^^ ‘ 

Sat divasa jala varakhi dram, hararndni mukhai 


Brt-pati kiyo sahaya Sura-prr' vund na avate 


II 





Pig: E. — Giri-Govardhana-Dliarana 

{G'Ui^ta School} 







Giri Govardhana-Dliarana 

IPaMma School ^ Ith-Bth Oent-ur^J 
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transcendental Hill-— ^God of ‘gigantic body’(FfAa#- 
Va'puh) whicli Krsna assuniedv after he had declared that 
“ I am the Hill itself ” {§ailo’ according to 

the version of the §rimad-Bhagamtam:^^^ Here, the re- 
presentation is iconic, rather than dramatic, while in the 
Mathura example (Fig. A.), there is some attempt made 
to fender the dramatic illustration of the Legend, by in- 
troducing, a row of cows, and cowherd-boys. Much more 
vivid and narrative quality is evident in the expansive 
panel (effca 12 feet by 8 feet) in the Krsna Mandapa Cave 
at Mahavalipuram (Pallava School), datable in the first 
half of the seventh century (here cited in Fig. F.), where 
the Legend is visualized, with a good deal of circumstan- 
tial details, by the introduction of various other actors 
associated with the dramatic story, — ^namely the cattle, the 
cowherd boys, Nanda, and last, though not the least, — 
the figure of Radha. In this significant detail, the great 
Pallava Relief (Fig. F), affords valuable evidence in the 
process of the development of Radha-Krshna cult. Jleither 
in the Harivamsa, nor in the § 7 ^-mad- Bhdgmata — are 
there any references to Radha. Both these te:S:ts must, 
therefore, be earlier than the 7th Century A.D. the accre- 
dited date of the Pallava panel. We do not meet with 
Radha, before we come to the Brmnha-V aivatia Purana, 
evidently a late text, at least later than the Bhagavata. 
The only other earlier reference to Radha — is the well- 
known verse (I. 89) of the Gatha-sapta-^att (not later than 
the 5th century, possibly much earlier), where we find 
Krsna, paying special attention to Radha, ‘ thus putting 
to shade and negligence — the other cowherd maidens ’ 
{anydsdmapi gaurmam harati). But, here, there is no 
trace of the supreme position, as the source of and as the 
unity with Krishna’s divinity, accorded to her in the 


33 Oh. 35, Sloka 35. 
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Brdmha-V aivarata purana, and in Nw 
rdtra Samhita. In one text, Riadha is described as equal 
to Krsna — and the very picture of His Image (“ SarwA- 
mkdh Krsfia-sadrk tena Krsn-siram'pim .”) The doc- 
trine, developed much later than the BhAgavdt-fumna, 
that Radhli is the supreme source of all the spirituai 
energy of Krsna— is first found to be applied to plastic re- 
presentations — in the Pallava Panel, whei'e Radha is re- 
presented as placed veiy close to Krsna, to provide, as it 
were, the energy — necessary to peiTorm the super-human 
and miraculous feat of uplifting and upholding the 
Govardhana Hill. In a series of pictorial versions, the 
Legend is illustrated — in numerous specimens of the Raj- 
put Schools — particularly in Jaipur and in Pahadi Kalams 
(style). But we have cited, here, a remarkable master- 
piece from Kangra where the doctrine of Radha providing 
the necessary energy (§akti) to Krsna — in his miraculous 
feats. In the example (here cited in Fig. A), Riadha is 
actually represented as touching the uplifted hand of 
Krsna, standing in close proximity to him,— as if physi- 
cally transmitting the energy — by actual contact — very 
like the flow of electricity through a conducting medium. 
It has not been possible to find sufficient ancient textual 
authority for this interesting detail in the Kangra Master- 
piece. We can, however, rely for this detail — to a popu- 
lar doggerel, current in Bengal — in the form of a quarrel* 
some dialogue between the Bird Suka and Bari, the respec- 
tive devotees of Krsna and Radha. The Lady-Bird insist- 
ing on the superior energy of Krsna, who is subordinated 
to Radha in all his superhuman exploits. 

In this quarrelsome dialogue, the prayers of Suka in 
reciting the virtues of Krnsa is contradicted, at eacdi step, 
naively but effectively in a corresponding verse answering 
to the virtues of Radha — to the complete discomfiture of 
5uka. Thus, when “ Suka said my Krsna had held aloft 
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the hill, Saa’i retorted : My Riadha provided the energy — 
otherwise how could he uplift ? ” (Suka vale amdr Krsna 
airidhare cchila, SCtri vale dmdr R&dhd valu, sancdrila, 
ruii-le iMLvve kern. ”). The application of this doctrine of 
SaktivMa, with reference to this detail in the anecdote 
must have been embodied in some Hindi versions of the 
Legend — familiar to the Kangra, artist who painted this 
mastei'piece — adding a piquant dramatic touch to the pic- 
ture — by including this detail in a significant gesture which 
knits the W'hole composition— in a marvellous unity, 
harmonising the complicated lines running parallel to and 
crossing each other— imitating the sonal harmony of an 
instrument of many strings. 

We shall be grateful to any reader who could trace the 
Hindi pai'allel to the Bengali doggerel cited .above — which 
could hot have been accessible to the Kangra painter. 

Another important detail in Fig. A. not available in 
any other pictorial version, is the vivid presentation of the 
conflict of the two Cults, — the Old Vedic Indra-Cult in 
process of being superceded by the new Krsna-Cult. This 
is very skilfully delineated in the upper part of Fig. A. 
which we cite, in detail, in Fig. B. 

If we study this detail, we find that the artist has 
given- — in a convincing visual ve?'sioit — the conflict bet- 
ween the two cults, realistically presenting before our 
eyes, with a good deal of details, and circumstantial evid- 
ence of the actuality of the struggle-— Tiidra. riding on his 
Airavata Elephant and leading the assault, through hivS 
.'umy of Clouds and Rains — desperately straining all his 
energies — to maintain the supremacy of his Cult — by 
putiishing the population of Vraja— for abandoning his 
worship — at the instigation of Krsna the propounder of 
the new Cult. The artist is obviously in sympathy with 
the new Cult, and believes that it will succeed in the 
struggle, and there is 941 evident suggestion that Indra 
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will be defeated — in this dramatic conflict. This is skil- 
fully suggested — in the respective proportions of the two 
contending heroes — in the fight. While the stately and 
tall figure of Krsna — occupies more than three fourths of 
the length of the picture, — as compared to this — stately 
height, suggesting superior might, the “ littleness ” of the 
power of the Eain-God is indicated by the miniatui'e effigv 
of the god on his elephant at the top, frantically display- 
ing all his powers over rain and thunder — ^^vitli an obvious 
suggestion that it is a losing battle — so far as Indra is 
concerned. The frantic energy of Indra contrasts with 
the self confident equanimity of the motionless posture of 
Krsna without any show of agitation. Incidentally, — the 
>portion of the top (Fig. B.) presents a remarkable piece 
of landscape-painting— with all details rendered with dra- 
matic realism — the agitated branches of the trees franti- 
cally swaying in the storm — some of them already pros- 
trate, with all their leaves torn away and the rubbles of 
the rock — being driven hither and thither — by the impact 
of the storm,: — the whole^ landscape being lit up by the 
rhythmic an d silvery lines' of the lightning which is picked 
out against the dark canvas of the sky. 

We have already alluded to the part that Radha plays 
in the picture, ^touching the wrist of Krsna — as she 
stands in close proximity of the Hero— providing and 
communicating the necessary physical “ energy ” for the 
feat — without which the Hei-o is incapable Of performing 
the super-human act — as claimed by the She-bird Sari — 
the devotee of Radha. That the introduction of this 
§akti-Vada, and the Radha-Cult — -is a later development 
will be evident from an earlier pictorial vei-sion of the 
Legend, also of the Kangra School, from a specimen in 
the Bharat Kola Parisad, Benares, here cited, in an out- 
line Drawing (Fig, G.). If we study this drawing care- 
fully we find that Kyi^^a is upholding the hill, with his 



i Fig. G. — Giri Govardhana Dharana 

j [Kangm School}. 

\ 
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right arm, (not by Ms left as depicted in Fig A.). Atid, 
althougli Eadha is standing very close to Krsna — ^who is 
gazing on her, she is not providing the “ energy ” — and is 
not actually touching him. ■ On the other hand, we find — 
that in this super-human act, he is being helped by other 
dwellers of the village— who are holding aloft their staffs 
(goading sticks of cowherds) — against the uplifted hill, as 
if Krsna’s single effort was not sufficient for the purpose. 
This is not an independent interpretation on the part of 
the artist, but is actually supported by a text said to have 
been current — amongst the Vaisnavas of the Punjab Hima- 
layas. 

This is the Kashmirian version of the Legend — as 
given in the text of the Krsndvatdra Lila attributed to one 
Dina-nath, actually a pen-name of a poet, named Diva- 
kara Praka^a Bhatta, who lived during the reign of the 
Hindu King Sukha-Jivan Sinha who came to the throne 
in 1786 A.D. There is some doubts as to the date and 
actual authorship of this Kashmirian epic, very ably 
edited by Sir George Grierson.®® The relevant verses (No. 
326, 331) bearing on the point under discussion are cited 
here from the translation of the learned editor: “ 326. 
Then fell it to Krsna to protect the cowherds. Mount 
Govardhana on his little finger did he uplift, and with 
their clubs did the herd-lads to hold it uf” 331 
Crieth one lad, ‘ I too helped the mountain to sustain ’ ; 
another saith, ‘ Nay, it was on my club that upheld it was,’ 
and all the cowherds Joined in varied hymns of praise to 
Krsna. ” 

It is obvious, that according to this text, Eadha did 
not offer any help in the great exploit of Krsna, as depicted 
in the later masterpiece (Fig. G.). 


33 Bibliotheca Iwdica, ^47, 

P'1 4 ' : , , ' ' . 
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Any how, the pictorial documents we have cited, 
here, afford valuable clues to the development of the 
Legend— and particularly to the development of the Cult 
of Eadha— (shall we say — Eadha-vada ? )— as the adya- 
s'akti — the primordial source of the Spiritual Energy of 
Krsna. 

There is a detail common to the two pictures (Fig. A 
and Fig. G.) which may evoke some criticism and contro- 
versy. It will be seen that the bearded old persons (one 
of them Nanda) in both the pictures are dressed in long 
cloak, Kamara-bandha and turban which recall costumes 
worn in the Moghul Courts — which continued long into the 
19th century. It was at one time believed that this was 
the fashion of Persian modes and costumes— imported 
from Persia and adopted by the Moghul Emperors and im- 
posed on Indian courtiers and the employees of the Moghul 
Emperors. Dr. Goetz has established, on the basis of 
actual comparison of evidences of contemporary Persian 
costumes of the 16th and 17th century, that they differed 
substantially from the so-called “Moghul” costume. It 
is believed, that Akbar — as a policy of concilliation 
adopted the Eajput Indian dress — for his court ceremo- 
nials. And that in this way the current Indian costume 
of Eajputana and the neighbouring places — of the 15th 
and 16th century — became the dress-fashion of the Ivlogh- 
uls. The old persons represented in the two pictures are, 
therefore, dressed in Indian Eajput costumes and not in 
Persian manner of dressing. It is quite possible that the 
long coat — with double breast attached by tassels at the 
arm-pit — was derived from Kushana times and was the 
established, mode of dressing in India long before the ad- 
vent of the Moghuls. Therefore, there is nothing incon- 
sistent — in the pictures which were painted by Hindu 
painters of Kangra — who represented Nanda, and other 
inhabitants of Vraja— in the current Inpan costume— 
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which, later-on, was adpted by the Moghul Princes. In 
various reliefs' on Bir Sing Deo’s temple at Mathura (early 
l7th century) Gopas are represented as wearing this type 
of long tunics with kamarabandhas. They would not be 
represented on a" Hindu Temple — if this mode of dressing 
was an importation from Persia. 

We humbly claim, that on the pretext of tracing the 
early history of the Krsna-Cult we have demonstrated that 
the study of Visual Arts of India — in its numerous mas- 
terpieces, yet surviving, can yield many valuable data for 
our culture-history — not available to scholars, exclusively 
confining their gazes to the four corners of the written 
texts. 




DHAEMA— ITS DEFINITION AND AUTHOEITY 

ByN. A. Eamaswami Sastki 

In the concluding section of the Sahara-hhMya on the 
dharmapratijna sutra-— I. 1. 1, it is stated that the fZAar- 
mayratijud consists of five elements — the nature of dhar- 
ma, its definition and authority, its accessories, its non- 
accessories and its relation to the sacrifice!’ and others, 
that the first two of these are explained by the secret sutra 
w:’ — and that the remaining three are 
elucidated in detail in the remaining section. So says 
Sabarasvaml — ^rr^rfufir, 
fir, f#rqT?tf5n 

ifu I utwPt, ^Frfir UT''TfTrfiT?rTfiT, f^TT^tfir OT^r^'ifir 

^ ^ ^cq'?riut rrfirfiTiTt — 

srqTcrf ^fira-Ru’ ?fir” I 

This bhdsya passage is interpreted dift’erently by 
different commentators , The Brhattikd of Kumarila, one 
of his lost works, ^ gives one view— viz., that the first two 


^ The word UTsr»!r*Jie in explained in Varttika thus — 'sTfZRnRRTflT- 

(1. 1. 1122). 

The accessory of one when declared as the accessory of another 
jjecomes SUdkanabhasa. 

^ Kumarilabhatta. is known as having written five works on 
Mimariisa Scoka Varttika, Tantr a Varttika, Tuptika, Aladhyama- 
tika and Brhattikd and of these five the last two are supposed to 
have been loPt- M^ny Karikas attributed to Kumarila but are 
not found in Sloka Va/rttika and Tantr a VErftika are traced from 
later Mimamsa works including some works of the Prabhakara 
School and they are believed to be the Karikas of BrhattikU which 
might have been written in prose and versa. A prose passage has 
been found cited in his Jaiminiyasutidrtha sangrha by B.?iputra 
Paramelfivara III 

tr^ ^UTvrfirfir 


I ?rTJfir «nT: i aifirfiv# i ?r 
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pratijfias are explained by the first two adhyayas of which 
the pramanas on dharma as indicated by the Codana sutra 
are fully explained in the first adhyaya and the dharma 
swarupa is elucidated in the second adhyaya through the 
explanation of the mutual difference between one dharma 
and another, and the rest by the remaining chapters. This 
fact has been recorded by Rsiputra Paramesvara III® of 
the famous Payyoor Mana in Kerala in his Jaiminvya- 
sutrdrthasahgraha, a celebrated commentary on Purva- 
mimdriisasutras, as follows : 


'<nTf5ffrraT5ifciiT T3^=^5rrf«raT i 

3TT?rt ^TfiT?rT?rr 


iJrrfE«rni 




cTW f^FTRIT 


afw i 

3r«RT ?'£tli4dcy4^n?^TO' EdR ii 

OTiwr i 

5T: II 

STT^r spTfs^^: I 


1. 1 5). Many KsrikSs probably belonging to Brhattlku are 
collected and published by Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri in an 
article — "'Forgotten KarikUs of KumUrilabhatta’- vide J.O-E 
Madras VoL I pp. 131-144. 

® F'ide the author’s introduction to his edition of Tattrabindu 
(A* U. S- S. No- III) Section— The Paramesvras of Keralaj pp. 
87 — 92. The JaiminisutrUrthasangraha (Parti) is now being 
edited by the present anthor in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 
{T.S. S.). 
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In these verses another view is also recorded by Tlsi- 
putra Parame^vara viz., that the first two pratijnas are 
explained in the first pada of the first adhyaya and the 
remaining by the remaining padas of the first adhyaya 
and the eleven chapters. 

At the end of. the first pada of the first adhyaya of his 
^astradifika^ , Parthasarathi Misra sums up very clearly 
the contents of the two pratijnas. The Codanasucra 
enjoins two things (1) that Codana alone is the authority 
on dharma— sFTFnr — and (2) that Codana is authority 
only on dharma — ‘=^1^ . The first of these 

implies that other well-known praminas like perception 
(Pratyaksa) are not authorities on dharma and this has 
been further elucidated in the fourth sutra — 

The second is elucidated in detail in the fifth sutra — ‘ sficT 
, on the basis of the eternal relation between sound 
and sense (sabda and artha). The remaining three adhi- 
karanas in the first pada establish the eternal nature of 
sabda, of vakya and of the entire Vedas as self -revelations, 
on which the validity of Codana is founded. So what the 
Codana sutra has explained is further elucidated and 
established in the first pada ; the remaining three padas in 
the first adhyaya cannot be therefore spoken of as expla- 
nation of the Codanasiitra. The second pratijna viz. 

nr:’ speaks of all the authorities on dharma. The 
Codana sutra and the following adhikaranas in the first 
pada deal with Codana only. The* remaining padas deal 
with other authorities — artha-vadas, mantras, smrtis, 
acaras, namadheyas, vakyasesa and samarthya. 


(y) Hferuf- 

fiRsnTOPT ^ Wf^TRhTHT- 
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Somanatlia Diksita, the celebrated commentator on 
Sastradipika, gives another view.® The Codana sutra 
enjoins that Godana alone is the valid authority on dharma. 
This includes therefore the arthavadas; mantras, and 
namadheyas which are the integral parts of Codana and 
those smrtis and acaras, also based on the vedas, thereby 
implying that the Bauddha smrtis and their customs and 
practices are not .authorities on dharma, So the whole of 
the first adhyaya is to be taken as the elaboration of the 
Codana sutra. The third suti’a— fiifTra'Tfi'fe’ can 
be taken as the pratijiia sutra of the contents of the first 
pada of the first adhyaya. 

What is dharma and what is its authority are the 
two questions that have been answered by the sfitra 
sT<ifr.s«ff — One by express statement and the other 
by implication. To this effect the Vdrttika runs thus : — 

The word- generally means the Vedic injunc- 

tion. So says the Bhasyakara — i 


mfifcT; I 

^ g;# ifir wa 

srfilflTcf 'TT^’T =^l<^iRl: mBT I 3 TWvF|f^R#qT- 

m-irqfrcRJT qwTR trfirrM^ i ^ tr^ firawr- 

fwtqgRT'qlt ew;’ iRFm ^rfeutr 

aTRT'R yfirarifr cr=5#cq-?Rr cirumR 

nfiRTR I 3REnxw®R^?rR5 ^1:5RrFrqT scurr- 

i % '?r?Er 'uhfe:' 

ifir fifRcrr fir | fiTfirag;w?!T mfik- 

5pft3p#rfir I Vid$-^MayukhamalikU on Sastradipika, N. S, 

edition, ibidi p* 2 
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But here it means the entire Vedas including the 
Vedic injunctions. So the compound means 
that which is conveyed by the Vedas and that which poss- 
esses Codana as authority. The word ‘arthah’ is to be de- 
rived as —that by which some desired fruit or 

result is accomplished. So the total sense is that dharma 
is that which is conveyed by the Vedas as the cause of a 
desired fruit— 

Objections have been raised as to the desirability or 
necessity of all the parts in the body of the definition of 
dharma. It is argued that dharma can be defined as an 
action enjoined by the Vedas — i Then 
the substance like curd enjoined by the injunctions like 
'5-HT and the quality like the red colour contained 

in the injunction 'srwn cannot be called dhar- 

mas because they are not actions. It is highly necessary 
to make the definition of dharma so wide and comprehen- 
sive as to include all that is enjoined by the Vedic injunc- 
tions — -substance, quality, action, etc. Though these 
objects are perceptible they are called dharma because of 
their imperceptible capacity to produce some desired fruit 
through some action enjoined by the injunctions. So 
observes the V arttikahdra— 


w wrarii 


And people who offer curd as the oblation in the Agni- 
hotra sacrifice with the desire of attaining the indriya- 
phala on the authority of the injunction 
srsrirra’ are known as dhdrmikas — those who have 
practised dharma; and this fact cannot be explained 
unless the oblation ‘ curd ’ is called dharma. Nor is it 
sufficient to say that di|arraa is that which is enjoined by 
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the Vedas— . This no doubt includes 

all— -substance, quality and actions— within the pole of 
dharma but it would also include under dharma certain 
enjoined action like the utterance of falsehood for the sake 
of marriage— The utterance of false- 
hood is prohibited by the nisedha^ — — and thus 

brings to the speaker some sin and suffering ultimately. 
The injunction T«i=iifi*tin[cf does not enjoin the 

utterance of falsehood for some worldly benefit; for, with- 
out an injunction even, the worldly man is apt to utter 
falsehood to attain his selfish end. It is a fiW'tfrnrWh of 
sfWriprrftfh — ^an injunction following a prohibition 

(nisedha) or permitting him to follow the evil practice 
under the emergency of marriage and it indicates that the 
man if he practices anrtavadana under this emergency 
will not be liable to the sin and suffering which under any 
Other circumstance he would have to undergo. The in- 
junction of anrtavadana does not therefore enjoin it for 
the attainment of any worldly or heavenly benefit. 
Hence it is not dharma. The part which 

is the meaning of the ‘ arthah ’ in the sutra is essential to 
exclude the fruits like svarga from the domain of dharma 
though they are described by the Veda as eternal abode or 
state of happiness, not associated with any kind of suffer- 
ing. Similarly the part is essential to ex- 

clude from the scope of dharma certain daily practices 
like annabhaksana which are intended for some fruit like 
the preservation of life, etc. ; since they are not enjoined 
by the Vedas but known only through our worldly exper- 
ience as very essential for our existence, they are not 
dharmas. 

Whether the gyena sacrifice which is enjoined by the 
Vedic injunction— ii%i— that for the fruit of 
abhicara, a hiihsa can be a dharma is a disputed question. 
It is dharma since it is enjoined by the Vedic injunction 
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as the cause of a fruit like abhicara. The fruit abhicara 
is a hiiiisa— an activity to cause another’s death— 

) "which is prohibited and not its cause, viz., 
the Syena sacrifice. Since it is the cause of hinisa it can 
be grouped under tamasa dharma as defined in the Gita — 

i’ T amasa dharma is that which 
is intended for the destruction of another. So nobody 
would have any free liking to perform the §yenayaga. 
Hence it is said that Syenayaga is both dharma and 
adharma.® 

It is argued that the dharma pratijfla in the first 
sutra contains the adharma pratijfla also (by split- 
ting the sutra into STT 3icr;, srETRf^rwra-) since the 
knowledge of adharma would help one to understand the 
nature of dharma. Moreover, the knowledge of dharma 
is essential to practice it while that of adharma is neces- 
sary to abstain from it and both the practice of dharma 
and the non-practice of adharma are essential for the 
attainment of final purusartha-moksa. * This view is 
spoken of by Rsiputra Paramesvara in his Jaiminlya- 
sHtrartha Sang raha as being explained by the Brhat- 
tlkakara, viz., Kumarilabhatta — 

fenuT ?rsrr ft'T 

^ cr^rifh ffi 

^if^'T-BrRsrifi'arfriT i 

sr^g qgr: i 

crFRTwssrrfrfiiwn' rHu ii 

cm crslxfifaTcrr i 

sTwr^nfir m” 

® Vide Bh^arahasya, Dharma dfifinitiou Section, Conjeevaram 
5edidon:h.ri»Tf 
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It is on this assumption that adharnia is also to be in- 
vestigated in this Sutra that Bhasyakara says— 

^Sfw: ? ir: sRiRiraR #ft i cr-^Fr«fi w g:ERfr 

HT ll” ' 

This passage explains the significance of the word 
• artliali' in the dharmalaksana sutra. It is interpreted as 
that which is capable of producing eternal bliss like svarga 
and it excludes from the scope of dharma all anarthas 
capable of producing sins and sufferings in the performer. 
So the word Codana. means by laksana the vidhivakyas like 
=5pR?''^’FPi?r.’and the nisedhavakyas like ''=f 
^urffr’ the former enjoining the agnihotra sacrifice for 
the attainment of svarga and the latter prohibiting hiiii- 
sas and declaring them as anarthas in the sense that the 
practice of those prohibited things would bring to the 
practise!’ ultimate suffering — pratyavaya. The word 
‘ arthah ’ includes anartha also. So dharma and adharnia 
are as snf:, and 

The word ‘ dharmah ’ is interpreted in the Bhasya as 

: — The Yarttika also 

says — 

“inf 

ii” 

The term dharma means those sacrifices and the mani- 
fold accessories thereto and the conseciuent apurva which 
is produced in the performer when these sacrifices are per* 
formed and endures in him till he is in a position to enjoy 
the , the everlasting pleasure or happiness of 

mankind, both here and in the other world. The Purusa- 
sukta passage 'qtq tqr: mfir 5r«rqT?qra'JTi 

explains the term dharma. The first word yajiia in this 
passage means yajfiasadhana like dravya and guna and 
the second, sacrifices; so the total sense is that the Gods 
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performed various sacrifices with different kinds of acces- 
sories and these sacrifices and the accessories were the 
first dharma which are intended for the accomplishment 
of everlasting happiness — ^abhyudaya. 

The word ‘arthah’ is spoken of by the Bhasyakara as 
excluding all anarthas from the scope of dharma. The 
word ‘ubhayam’ in the hhasya cited above means that which 
is prohibited — vidheya and nisedha and they are called 
artha and anartha respectively. That Syena is a dharma 
because it is enjoined by an injunction for a desired fruit 
and that it becomes an anartha only through its fruit— 
abhicara — are explained in the b]iadsya'—“^i 
HTI ffHTm’ HfirfftfcTl” 

Another interpretation of this hhasya- — etc. 
is given in the Vdrttika."' The word ubhayam is taken in 
the sense of sadhya and sadhana, the relation between the 
two being enjoined by the injunction. The first of the 
prescribed sacrifices is of two kinds— artha and anartha, 
the first representing svarga and the like v/hich are not 
pi’ohibited Ydiile the second belonging to the category of 
hiiiisas which are prohibited. The Syena sacrifice which 
is enjoined by a vidhivakya does not come within the 
scope of the general himsanisedhavakya — ‘h 
though its fruit abhicara is prohibited by it. 
Hence Syena is not an anartha. The vidhivyapara 
operates only on the two amsas of the bhavana — sadhana 
and itikartavyata and not on the amsa of sadhya since man 
acts on his own accord to attain his desired object. So 
the sadhyariisa cannot be a vidheya — enjoined by a vidhi 
and that which becomes the object of vidhi is called artha 
and dharma. Hence the Syena sacrifice is an artha and 
a dharma. 

In his Tdtparyatikd, a commentary on slokavdrttika, 
Bhattomveka says that the bhasya beginning with 

^ Vide ^lokaVartiika, L 1-2 Verses';’19-225. 
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^'=i?WT which explains that Syena is an 

anartha is to be discarded, though the \ arttikakara 
justifies it by giving valid interpretations (in verses 2118 
and the following) on the ground that Syena cannot, direct- 
ly, metaphorically or through its fruit, be an instance of 
anartha since it is enjoined by a Vedic injunction for the 
attainment of a fruit and that it can be illustrated only by 
brahmahatya and such other prohibited things — 

'‘#Tr^r 5 ^ ?rr«Tr?rw'rfi^-ir fTif'T 
cfKffiTT '*TI>SJTiT^^5P^ I ^Tpcf- — 

'irFno:q-^r5RT?3T fiT5rf^T#tr3rrfi?r: i 
^7# srRnwf^r fwTfBRrw ii’ 

The Naiyayikas do not accept the Syena sacrifice as a 
dharma; so to exclude it, they add to the body of the defi- 
nition of dharma the part — that 

which is capable of bringing worse sin and suffering to the 
performer than what he obtains as its temporary fruit. 
The 8yena sacrifice no doubt produces the immediate 
temporal fruit, viz., the destruction of enemies of the 
sacrificer but it is indirectly a himsa and it brings him 
ultimate fall to hell (as indicated by the prohibition — 
which is considered a greater sin and suf- 
fering than the temporal gain and pleasure derived from 


® Vide ibid, I. 1-2 (Vexse 215). 

® Vide ^loka VUrttika,.T- 1-2 (Verse 216). 

Vide T&tparyaiika, Madras University Sanskrit Seris. No* 
13-p- 108. . 
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the death of his foes. The Mlmaiiisakas object to the very 
interpretation of the compound as given by 

the Naiyayikas. The adjective balavat to anista is not to 
be interpreted as ‘greater ultimate suffering than the tem- 
porary gaining result, but they say balavat means the 
object of one’s greatest hatred — . Both 

desire and hatred are matters of taste and what is liked by 
one is hated by the other. So one and the same sacrifice can 
become the object of greatest desire for one person or of 
greatest hatred for another; in the former he acts while in 
the latter he keeps aloof so their autkatya — a high degree 
in desire or hatred of an object which varies in 
different persons according to their taste and pro- 
hibition— is a generality which can be 
ascertained from the result ^ ^ . So 

the Mlmariisakas contend that the adjunct 
in the body of dharmalaksana cannot exclude the Syena 
sacrifice from the realm of dharma, since we see persons 
who, following the iViedic injunctions and ignoring the 
himsa prohibition, perform the Syena sacrifice simply to 
attain the temporal gain. We also see many people who 
are not moved an inch when the Vedic injunctions preach 
the obligatory nature of the daily practice of the Agnihotra 
sacrifice and the worship of sandhya by a dvija house- 
holder lest they should fall victims to the eternal divine 
punishment. Similarly, however much one is warned by 
the prohibitions that nobody should practise anykind of 
himsa — violent act leading to one’s death, one is actuated 
by selfishness to commit murder for the removal of one’s 
enemies from the face of the earth. So theSastras — ^both 
injunctions and prohibitions — enjoin and prohibit certain 
things for man’s ultimate good but he acts only according 
to his taste and predilection. So the Mimamsakas conclude 


Vide Bhattarahasy, Conjeevaram Edition, p. 6. 
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that the part— in the body of dharma- 
laksana does not serve the intended purpose. 

Again, the part ^ is to be qualified by the 

adverb which means independently and 

exclusively.^^ The Vedic injunctions like 

enjoin the Agnihotra sacrifice for the fruit of 
svarga and this fact is known exclusively from this parti- 
cular injunction and not from any other pramana. This 
is to exclude the final knowledge of Atman — atmatattya- 
j liana— from the scope of dharma. The Upanisads 
which are the last parts of the Vedas explain, the nature 
of the knowledge of Atman, as the only cause of final 
liberation — moksa. Hence it is 

But the fact that the atmajnana is the cause of liberation 
which is in the form of the removal or destruction of the 
aj liana— nescience — -the root-cause of this phenomenal 
world — ‘3TferRRr’UTtifl«T:^r=^ ^ can also be 

understood from our wordly knowledge of causality both 
positive and negative as in the instance that the knowledge 
of one object like the pot removes the ignorance of the same 
filml and the absence of its knowledge leads 
only to the existence or continuity of its ignorance— 

. If liberation is not the total 
destruction or the absolute removal of ajflana 
and its effect as accepted by the ■ Advaitins and if 
this phenomenal world is not the effect of the beginning- 
less ajiiana but is always real (satya) and without begin- 


(?^) 
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ning (anadi) and liberation is only the total destruction of 
the twenty-one kinds of pains— 

which is to be acquired by tattvajilana, 
then it can be said that this fact, viz., that tattvajnana 
leads to liberation is understood only from the y^edas so 
the tattvajnana also becomes a dharma according to the 
definition— sot: i" But 

(knowledge) is not dharma Just like the sacri- 
fices since it is not to be produced by the volition of a man— 
purusakrti. It is produced when its necessary pramanas 
like the sensory organs and the object of cognition are 
present. So exclude therefore the tattvajnana from the 
fold of dharma, the part is to be modified as 

Msr^srar . Tattvajflana cannot be, as explained above, 
enjoined by an injunction. 

It is even argued on the authority of certain smrti 
passages like. — . . 




the atmajfiana which is to be acquired by yoga is the 
greatest dharma of all— y%a, (sacrifice) acaras, /customs 
and practices) daya (sympathy) ahimsa (non-violence) 
dana (charity) svadhyayakarma (the daily practices of 
Vedic recitation) . It is called the greatest dharma be- 
cause it is in its final form capable of removing the 
ajUana which is described as a positive beginningless entity 
different from sat (the real) and from asat (the unreal) 
and which is known as the material cause of all kinds of 
worldly pains and sufferings. The Upanisad passages 
like ‘htIh proclaim that the atmajilana 

makes one free from all sufferings created by the avidya. 
The passage — ‘snOTT wstT firftwrfMOT: — 

enjoins the atmajfiana along with ^ravana, manana and 
nididhyasana. The question that the knowledge of atman 
cannot be enjoined in the sense that it never becomes t^e 
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object of volition— krti and that it is produced by its 
prainanas and its object is to be solved by the fact that it 
can be' said figuratively as a vidheya through its causes 
like the mental meditations— manahpranidhana, as in the 
instances of Kala (time) and akas'a through their limita- 
tion — upadhis or a^rayas. 

Those who do not accept knowledge as a dharma ex- 
plain the word dai*^ana in the sense of the means of 
knowledge — dar^ana karana (by taking it a 
viz., nirvikalpasamadhi which is the cause of atmajilana 
and which is produced by yoga— savikalpa samadhi. 
Those who accept atmajnana as a dharma argue that the 
word dar^ana is only a hhavalyudanta in the sense of 
knowledge itself and that the word yoga can be interpreted 
as the sum total of the mental meditations from savikalpa- 
samadhi to nirvikalpasamadhi, when there is complete 
cessation of the mental activities and the activities of the 
sensory organs and the organs of action. The explana- 
tion of tavya pratyaya in 'sisarszT:' in the sense of 
(deserving) is not acceptable if it is possible to interpret it 
in the primary sense of vidhi. Above all it is very essen- 
tial to accept that this Upani§adic injunction — 'sncRT ^ 
contains a very important commandment to save 
mankind from total ruin by falling into the deep whirl- 
pool of sariisara — a commandment urging every human 
being to rise up above the ordinary level and bestow his 
thought on serious problem like atmajflana containing in 
the simple questions ‘ who am I ? ’ and ‘ what am I.’ 
Such serious enquiries or investigations regarding the 
nature of Atman and the means of main liberation 
from the bondages of the world are not general- 
ly made unless and until the man is compelled to do; and 
such deep philosophical and spiritual investigations are 
made in all Upanisads mostly in the form of dialogues 
between the Acaryas and their disciples. 

'^^Vide Bhdtarahasya, the?, aonaXnddrxs. section of dharma 

r\ 'll. i r\ ?{ 



J’UTUEOE OF INDIAN MUSEUMS 

% Adeis Baneeji 
Pre-War India 
Introduction 

The museums, in every country, are national institutions 
rerarding the cultural heritage of a nation. Speaking 
about Museums L. V. Coleman said “ Museums are deep 
rooted in sentiment and objective reality and have shown 
from the start that they are destined to endure and gtow.” 
Unfortunately, however, the scope and functions of muse- 
ums were little understood in India, with the result that 
Indian Museums lacked that progressive spirit, which 
marked the museums movements of England, America and 
the continent of Europe during the years 1919 — 39. The 
man in the street and the ordinary citizens have denominate 
c‘d these as (magic house) and ajdib-gkar (curio- 

liouse).beeause these two terms express their emotional 
reaction. To them, it was not a scientific institution, but 
a place in which a magician’s wand had collected wondei' 
things, figures of men and beasts in stone, stuffed animal^i 
and birds, plants, machines and paintings. 

Tradition about art galleries is not lacking in the 
colourful history of India, but museums seem to have been 
unknown. The most illuminating example of art galleries 
are to be found in Bhavabhuti’s TJttararamacaritam, 
where, Rama was showing Sita, the episodes of their won- 
derings in the forests and persecutions suffered at the 
hands of Ravana, The presence of Sita, and Rama, along 
with other principal dramatis personae, who could be re- 
cognised, suggests art of portaiture, though to what extent 
must be a moot point. The ES.jasuya Parvaih of the 
Wahahhdratam contains a fime description of the tributes 
sent; and the palace of Pandavas, which probably imply, 
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that such public exhibitions of curios were practised. At 
Matha near Vrndabana, there seems to have been a royal 
sculpture gallery {demkula). During the Muslim, period, 
the name of Firoz Tughluq shines out as a connoisseur , due 
to the attention paid by him to the Mauryan pillars, and 
the ruins of Firoz Shah Kotla, still testify silently to his 
tastes; and Dara Shikoh, that unfortunate son of Sh'ahe- 
Jan, was a collector of books as well as savants. In that 
respect, all Muslim sovereigns were collectors in their own 
way, of manuscripts, calligraphs, rare copies of Koran, 
and paintings. This habit was emulated by the Peshwas. 
De Bigne that great Savoyard adventurer, was a collector 
too. But these were more . or less personal collections 
and not public institutions, in the sense that we know them 
to-day. In the continent, the great monasteries and 
nunneries were repositories of all knowledge. The huge, 
manuscript libraries grew up there. The Vatican Museum 
and Library were not thrown open to the public till the 
eighteenth century. The first public museum in Europe 
was Versailles Palace after the Ee volution. Where are 
the priceless collection of Medicis? In India, the royal 
palaces, the secluded mathas, the exclusive Brahmin 
homes, were the repositories of all knowledge. The hand 
of the vandals have all destroyed them. 

Incubating Period 

The first museum of its kind, to be established in 
Asia, was the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal m 
Calcutta, which was founded just forty years later than 
the British Museum, and as such is one of the oldest in the 
world. Even then, the motive behind the foundation was 
exhibition of the ‘ curiosities.’ It was not until 1839, 
that state aid from the Board of Directors partially re- 
cognising the principle of state management was forth- 
coming. A museum on economic geology with a view to 
further the exploitation of the mineral resources of the 
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country was established later, thereby recognising the fact 
that museums are of prime necessity in any planning for 
the industrial reconstruction of the country. In Madras, 
efforts, were being made since 1819, to establish a museum 
which was actually accomplished in 1846, and was formal- 
ly opened in 1851. In 1856 six branch museums were 
established. The Karachi Museum was opened in 1851 by 
Sir Bartle Frere; and the first medical museum was started 
by the Grant Medical College of Bombay. The second 
half of the 19th century saw a number of new museums 
established at Lucknow and Nagpur (1863), Lahore (1864), 
Jaipur (1887), Eajkot (1888), Rea Industrm Museum 
Delhi (4868), Economic Museum at Calcutta (1872), Mut- 
tra (1874), Raipur (1875), Trichur, Udaipur, Bhopal, 
Jaipur (1887) Eajkot (1888), Rea Industrial Museum at 
Poona (1889), Baroda and Bezwada (1889). 

The arrival of Lord Curzon as the Viceroy of India, 
and his selection of Dr. (Later Sir) John Marshall, as the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, marked the 
dawn of a new epoch in the history of museums in India. 
Dr. Marshall, a don of Oxford, and fresh from his experi- 
ence in Greece, was eminently suited for the task on hand. 
Greece and Rome with their ancient heritage, continued 
devastations and inaccessibility of regions, offer in many 
respects, good parallels to India. The consequence of 
these two events have already been referred to by Messrs. 
Markham and Hargreaves. The causes of the origin and 
development of museums in India may be summarised be* 
low. They originated out of a desire on the part of offi- 
cials to appreciate the ancient remains, the mute testi- 
monies of the past and desire for proper exhibition and 
eixplanation of the curios. The second factor was the 
desire for economic exploitation of thg country. Thirdly 
the great native princes, realising the interest that the offi- 
cials of the sovereign power were taking in museums and 
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sci6ntific studies j tried to emulate their example, for being 
regarded as progressives. Fourthly, the local museums 
were established at the places of excavation to facilitate 
the study of the exhibits with reference to their evnion- 
metns. But before the 20th century there has not been a sin- 
gle institution which was founded by public enterprise. 

Public Pesfonse in India and elsewhere 

The first museum established with public help is the 
Prince of Wales Mesuem, Bombay ; then came the Patna 
Museum in Bihar ; Dacca Museum in Bengal ; the Museum 
of the Vahgiya Sdhitya Parisad, Calcutta; Varendra Ee- 
search Society's Museum, Blajsahi; Bhdrata Raid Bha- 
vana, Benares; and Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta UtniVer- 
sity. The foundation of the Museums Association of. 
India during the session of the Oriental Conference at 
Benares, has provided a common meeting ground for the 
representatives of various museums for exchanging views. 

The greatest drawback of our national character is 
that for every form of national activity and for its main- 
tenance, we look to the government for leadership and 
maintenance. The members of public, interested in muse- 
ology, have failed to assert their views. In England most 
■of the institutions depend on public support and private 
benefactions. But such is not the case in India. It is 
hoped that with the attainment of freedom our people will 
be in a position to realise their responsibility towards 
• museums. To give two instances : on the 27th October, 
1930, The Times announced the establishment of the Court- 
auld Institute of Art named after Mr. Samuel Courtauld 
who had undertaken the cost of building and equipping 
the institute. Sir JoSejfii Duveen promised '& 20,000. 
Ford Fareham erf Lee promised to bequeath his priceless 
<x)ll«3tioE;, should the institute function successfully. The 
yndham OaHeries afli the Somerset C ounty Museum, 
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Taunton Castle was given to the Somerset AtcliaeologiCal 
and Natural History Society hj Mr. William Wyndham. 
Apart from these he gave munificent donations to the de- 
velopment and special purposes fund. ^ 

The financial position of the Dacca Museum, which 
is probably one of the oldest institutions of its kind in old 
Bengal, for want of beneficiaries from the non -official 
public, is too illuminating to require comment. Here it 
is, that attention of the rulers and leaders of public 
school of thought should be drawn. Those who can com- 
mand must do so, those who can persuade, should utilise 
their rare powers. 

The first great need of museum movement in this 
country, therefore, is planning on population basis. The 
Markham report has pointed to this lack of planning 
museums on population basis. “ But in neither British 
India nor the Indian States have museums been distribut- 
ed in a rational manner— some of the smaller towns such 
as Dehra-Dun, have museums of which any great city 
would be proud, whilst populous centres such as Ahmeda- 
bad and Amritsar have no museums at all.”^ The same 
report declared that fifteen towns with 1,00,000 population 
do not have museums.® 

The museums in Calcutta and Bombay have seldom 
been planned to represent the cultural and economic growth 
of the city through centuries. They are generally muse- 
ums of Art, Archaeology, and Ethnology — terms whose 
elasticity has no bounds. The museum collections are 
seldom representative of the city’s industrial and commer- 
cial growth like that of Eskiltuna. Take a modern town 
like Bombay or Calcutta, the history of their phenomenal 
rise from mud flats and islands to populous cities of the 

1 Museums Journal, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 386. 

® Markham and Hargreaves — The Museums of India, 

3 Ihid, p.8, 
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world has been neglected. Few citizens know even the 
names of the original villages which constitute modern 
Calcutta and Bombay. The financial backwardness of the 
Indian Museums cannot be overemphasised. Ceylon, with 
its total population of 5,000,000 spends £7,000 
(Rs 1,00,000) on museums. In British Malaya, about 
£ 9,000 is spent and Java spends about £ 25,000. 
Whereas, in India with a population of 353000000 the 
total expenditure does not exceed Es. 6,84,000.^ Even this 
meagre finance is provided by the Government and modern 
states. There is the want of an enlightened public support 
and well balanced leadership from the rulers and the rich. 
There has been absolutely no effort to exploit all possibili- 
ties. To point out one instance, the crying need of 
Eastern XJ. P. is a local museum for cultural and economi- 
cal development of these backward areas. Whether we 
look to Archaeology or Zoology, Botany or Industry, there 
is absolutely no precise information about these territo- 
ries. But till 1945, there had been no effort. Yet this 
territory is washed >by the Ganges and Ghagra, has the 
the birth place, the scene of Nirvana of Buddha. It has 
Piprawa, Johorganj (sic Zahurganj) Kathot, Khaira, 
Bhulia, Dominagarh to point out a few. There has been ab- 
solutely no public conciousness about these. No endeavour 
has been made to tap the resources other than those of the 
Government, such as gifts and municipal grants. To im- 
plement the meagre finances of Indian Museums statutory 
taxes for museums should be provided as in America. 
Portions of terminal taxes could also be utilised for this. 
Many States in XJ.S.A. have fruitfully utilised these me- 
thods® for increasing the financial resources of the 
museums. 

^ 1^- Y- Coleman — TIib Musewni'S in America, New York, 1939 
Part I. 

® Quoted in 'Museums Journal, Vol. XXXVI, p. 6. 
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A Modern Museum Defined 

'A museum, in modern sense of the term, is not an 
institution, remote, incomprehensible or comatose but a 
living institution, stimulating and inspiring. Men of 
different faiths have realised the value of museums as cen- 
tres of education. Karl Marx, saw in it a means to 
achieve his class revolution, ‘ the knowledge of the world 
ill order to change it ’ (Karl Marx— These Euerbach)“. 
In an article contributed on the museums of U.S.S.R. in 
the ‘ Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries ’ it is stated that “ The museums, the treasuries of 
innumerable monuments of material culture representing 
the labours of hundreds of thousands of generations, from 
the primitive man to the builders of socialism, were recog- 
nised as possessing that dynamic energy, capable of attain- 
ing the revolutionary objective.”' Lenin, who devastated 
more than all the museums in the world could contain in 
one of the largest areas on earth, had also to recognise the 
justification of this bourgoise creation.® In the capitalis- 
tic countries, a modern museum constitutes a national 
service, the aims of which are twofold namely recreational 
and inspirational. They are the greatest aids to research 
and enquiry, here no longer ‘ cabinets de curiosite ’ are 
exhibited in majestic isolation, but as cultural representa- 
tives of the cycles of human experience. 

In India, the museums are generally misunderstood 
as they are supposed to concern with Art and Archaeology 
and natural history only. Whereas in other countries, 

® I bid, pp. 87-88. 

Museum Journal V61. XXXVI, p. 6, 

® “Without a clear understanding that only through a precise 
knowledge of the culture created hy the whole evolution of man- 
kind, only through its proper assimilation, is it posihle to build up 
a jooletarian culture, without such an understanding we oonnot 
solve the problem” Lenin's GolleotedWorks , Eussian ed, Vol. XXX, 
p. 406. ■' V- . ■ ' ' . 
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museiinis representing every phase of liuman activity have 
been established. Few of these are: the Science Museum 
at Munich, founded by Oscar Von Miller the various 
science Museums in U.S.A. ; Art Museums, Industries 
Museums, Military Museums and Ptegimentcal Museums, 
History, Geography, Agricultural, College and School 
or Children’s Museums; whose duties are to interpret and 
exhibit well established facts of science. Pioneers in this 
respect are the South Kensington Museum, and the Munich 
■Industrial Museum. They are centres for the cultivation 
of public taste and popular knowledge. A modern muse- 
um is not merely an accumulation of treasures but it pre- 
sents its accumulated materials in a way so as to illuminate 
facts of various sciences by demonstrations, by 'svorking 
models, by diagrams, dioromas, mural paintings, in fact, 
by all the aids it can summon for their proper apprecia- 
tion. Not mere statues or sculptures, standing against 
white walls, with levels containing pithy sentences, taking 
it for granted, that the visitor is capable of imagining the 
rest to construct the whole scene. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the museum technique has not made such a progress 
as to achieve this state in this country. 

The aims and objects of museums have been very 
correctly defined by M. Jean Capart."^ The museums of 
to-day, have transformed themselves, from tlie purposeless 
Jumble hoards of previous centuries, to scientific institu- 
tions of the first magnitude, by the systemotic, logical, and 


® Oscar Von Miller nacli eigeuen Auf^eichi etc. A. G. 1932. 

Jnst as the sea scatters on its shores some of the remains of 
life hidden in its depth, in the form of innumerable shells, so the 
■waves of human history, in their tidal movements leave relics which 
I should be tempted to call human fossils. Museums of art and 
history are built to preserve such human fos,sils. We must be 
very careful not to infer that such relics remain there as lifeless, 
soulless objects. The time is long })ast for collections termed 
cabinets de curiosit.’ Chairnian’s speech at Brussels Conference. 
Museums Journal, Vol. SXXV, p. 219. 
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well b9;l£iiiC6(i sxposition of thoir coutouts. Th© b8,sio 
principle of museology lays stress on the proper use of 
museum material and advancement of knowledge. A 
museum which has been built up with a definite scope and 
objective, can be of greater service with a small collection, 
than a huge collection in a rambling hall, haphazardly 
arranged. 

The B%iildi%ij 

The first necessity of a modern museum is its building. 
Our museum sense generally remains contented on old dis- 
carded structures such as an ornate guest house, an old 
Durbar hall, or a College building, for housing and dis- 
play of collections that are really valuable. At the very 
commencement, it is indeed necessary that a museum, should 
have a building so that the planning of the permanent 
structure could be made with a view to all its needs. “ To 
spend space and money on monumental halls which are un- 
useable, staircases which no one mounts and solid partitions 
which have no structural necessity — in fact to build an old 
house when a new one is indicated, is not to have learned 
what is required and to have missed the obvious lessons of 
museum experience.” About Indian Museums, Messrs Mar- 
kham and Hargreaves Were constrained to point out. “To 
summarise, from Bombay to Rangoon, from Peshawar to 
Triehinopoly, India has few ideal museum buildings — few 
cool spacious inviting temples of muses such as one sees in 
many American and European cities. From the outward 
point of view, few of them can compare architecturally 
with any, and foremost amongst those of beauty and de- 
sign are those at Dehra Dun and Taxila. Taxila, this 
former city of King Taxiles, who was the. active ally of 
Alexander of Macedon, that Macedon, that once held a 
million souls and was the centre of Greco-Budhist learn- 
ing and culture, has now one of the most attractively built 
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and charming museums in India, fashioned after a 
Budhist monastery. It needed the inspiration of a poet 
to produce a museum worthy of such treasures as ai‘e lie^'e 
and with them something of the tramp of the legions and 
the culture of long past ages. Sarnath, too, has an at- 
tractive and appropriate building. It would be hard to 
t ,binh from this that India lacks in good buildings totally. 
But the pre-requisite of a museum building is not under- 
stood. It is neither a city hall, nor a set of assembly- 
rooms, nor a church, nor a temple but a museum planned, 
designed and erected for one set purpose. 

The question of building brings us to two most im- 
portant factors. First of this is lighting. India with its 
excessive sunshine, requires control of this, just as the 
ancient Indians, did with their spacious chaiuja halls or 
the sanctums of their temples, which even now, impart a 
sense of mystic aloofness, in, that solitary gloom, to the 
presiding divinity, even in the brightest day; while any one, 
who has entered them, knows how cool and pleasant they 
are, on a hot summe day, when a burning sun was scorching 
the outer world. In this instance, the ancient Iranian 
buildings, can give us very valuable help. Because, the 
comfort of a visitor is intimately associated, with his abili- 
ty to appreciate the exhibits. In this respect, the Sarnath 
Museum, one of the largest of the local museums, fashion- 
ed after a Buddhist monastery, that existed in the Ganges 
Valley, suffers from extra heat. In addition to this in- 
convenience— the light from the clerestory window’-s, fail- 
ing on the table cases, make the exhibits hazy, which can 
be nullified by curtains. The next point is the location. 
It should not only be centraly situated (if in a town), 
easily accessible, and free from vulgar attention, which is 
such a nuisance at otherwise charming places like Sarnath. 

; Markham and Hargreaves— The Museums of India, p. 21. 
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The museums are not public amusement places, and their 
character in this respect should not be impaired. This a 
trust, which the management holds for posterity; and the 
trustees have no right to fritter away their trusts, they 
can augment but not barter. 

Arrangement 

The principal function of a museum is the arrange- 
ment of its collection. The museums for the public are 
pivoted on exhibition. The arrangement has an objective. 
That aim is first to indicate the purpose and character of the 
museum; secondly the cultivation of public taste. A large 
museum in fact is an encyclopedia. In an encyclopedia we 
get informations in a well ordered and systematic man- 
ner, authoritative as well as sufficient and well balanced. 
In the same manner collections in a museum has to be ar- 
ranged with a view to diffuse knowledge, so that a visitor 
instead of remaining perplexed, by entering the main hall 
will have in the first place an idea about the scope of the 
collection, secondly will be able to garner sound informa- 
tion, without having to bother, or even to open a leaf of a 
printed book, should he choose to do so. That is the un- 
dying soul of museum technique. In the third place, the 
arrangement, should always make allowances for future 
developments. Fourthly, even in static collections, the 
galleries should not be overcrowded, as is the case v/ith 
Sarnath, Muttra and so many other places. A visitor 
must not be overstrained, fatigued, his spirit must he 
carefully nursed. Too many specimens without any con- 
siderations of visual relations disturb him more, and pre- 
vent him from giving proper attention to deserving exhi- 
bits. Even in static collection, periodical changes would 
rouse zest, interest in the institution, should contribute to 
better appreciation. These changes can be announced 
through news-papers. 



should have a practical basis; and 
imagination should not be allowed to have free play. 
“ The museum has no need to suggest that which is not a 
fact, it has not to insinuate the palace or church, nor sug- 
gest the temple or shrine. A museum is different from 
all these and its peculiar to itself. It can deduce from the 
object much that neither the artists nor his time could 
have dreamed of. It is environed by its own emotional 
atmosphere. ..... The sense of the selection involved in 
gathering the objects displayed, the care bestowed on 
them, their logical ordering, intimating to the beholder 
the organic growth of art, the scientific work involved here- 
in, the dignity and harmony of exhibition, the service to 
the public, these are all forces that stimulate the emotions, 
without the help of expedients, which may throw doubt, 
however slight on the aesthetic efficacy of the objects them- 
selves.” 

Display 

If arrangement is the principal factor in museum 
technique, display is its fundamental function. For suc- 
cess in display, some artistic sense and scientific acumen are 
necessary. In this respect research in India is at stand- 
still, as a result of which we have become out of date. 
Horoizontal boards, or at the greatest, plate glasses are 
invariable sights in Indian Museums. More than that, 
when the uses of large sized plate glasses, to facilitate 
visual studies, have become universal practice, it is not 
unusual to find the obsolete method of small panes being 
used. It is true of course, that in the Folk Museums of 
Scandinavia, ordinary glasses have been used, with con- 
siderable success, but the purpose of these museums differs 
considerably from ours.^® In exhibition, we need not hesi- 

1 Prtichard in his conununications to the Boston Truat&es. 
Quoted by I. Y. Coleman— The Museums in America, Vol. I. 
pp. 269-70. 
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tate to emulate the example of shop-dressers. The pur- 
pose of a museum and shop display is almost the same. 
.While the end of the shopkeeper is undoubtedly materia- 
listic, the objective in a museum is emotional. Many 
Curators fear a loss of purpose and dignity, if shopping 
models are followed, but, it is the principle of rousing 
interests and creating aesthetics in display, that are in- 
volved. We should not be prude enough to reject ideas- 
though extremes are undesirable.^'* The invariable method 
of display of textiles in India, is to pass a horizontal bar 
through them either in a table case or on the wall. Here, 
a little originality in display and thoughtfulness, will 
alleviate the boring monotony, create effect as well as in- 
directly help in appreciation. The visitors attention will 
be more drawn to them, instead of creating a feeling of 
repulsion, born out of monotony. 

I may be allowed to explain our point by another 
example; the overcrowded art section of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta; a picture of which appears in the 
Museums of India, p. 43. The first impression is a sea of 
cases, with a mass of images of all conceivable sizes, ar- 
ranged without any purpose or aim. An objective was 
undoubtedly there, but the methods by which the Curator- 
tried to attain it, were at least a century old. We have 
however different methods - employed in the Liverpool 
Public Museums, with results of a charming nature. The 
methods were very simple — using plywmod cubes of vari- 
ous sizes with coloured papers, and there was scheme and 
desire to create an effect. To quote Mr. Trevor Thomas : 

3 Mu.'ieums Journal, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 469-92; C, E. Free- 
mau-Musetim Methods in Xorway and Swedan. 

* Selling Through the Window, The Studio Ltd., XeAV-York 
1965. This is a book written hy experts, which no museum Cura- 
tor can neglect. But unfortunately it is seldom available in any 
Indian Tnbrary. Tlie lessons that men of another professions 
are expected to learn can well be followed by Indian Museums, 
without any loss in the character of their institutions. 
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“ The completed effect of the reconditioned gallery has 
been to produce a room with an unified atmosphere, cool 
with general scheme of greys set against the lime green 
walls of the room.”^® Sometimes, an original mind can 
create diversions of a novel kind. The Buffalo Museum 
of Natural History (U.S.A.), adopted the method of dis- 
playing fish, by the use of rubber suction pads and by 
adhesives. The front of the case contained a large aper- 
ture and by aid of top lightiiing, the natural impres- 
sion of fish seen below water was created.^® The Ebyal 
Ontario Museum of Geology, Exhibited a model of an oil 
field in Texas, showing the surface instalments and the 
geological formations below the soil. The oil sand being 
coloured black. How one such model, showing coal de- 
posits in Bihar, or oil deposits in Assam, will contribute 
towards public enlightenment ? 

Resey've collections 

The museum arrangement has a dual significance. 
The exhibits for the larger public are generally placed in 
the galleries ; while a reserve collection is maintained for 
study by experts, research students, and scholars. The 
principle was recognised as early as 1898 by Flower.^® 
Even small museums have these two dual purposes to 
serve. The psychology behind the proposal is quite evid- 
ent. It is not sufficient to make the museum a mere series 
of exhibition halls. They must be prepared to meet the 
needs of the experts too, and the requirements of these two 
classes are different. To cater to the public, is to starve 
the scholar and the students. To expect the public to 
enjoy with the experts, specialists, and even amatures is 
to invite them in a feast, like the stork who asked the 

* Museuma Jounml, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 221-25, pt. XVI. 

’’ Flower-jEssays on Museums, 1898. 
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jackal't^Kxiinii^, and placed before him venison in a long 
necked short mouthed-amphpra, as narrated in A esops 
jFaWes. The needs are quite disliiiekK-_and thoughtful 
planning and installation of collection is essentiat,'~ffM'-4die 
ordinary visitor to be different from the arrangement of 
the material for the more advanced people. Next point 
to be remembered is that, the study or the reserve collec- 
tion need not be open to ordinary visitors. For this 
reason, the arrangement at Boston, which was considered 
ideal have been criticised by L. V. Coleman. According 
to him the modified Munich scheme as enunciated by Mr. 
Fiske Kimball seems to be more appropriate,^" but only 
wealthy institutions can carry out such costly schemes; 
with the result that small institutions with slender purses 
are left uncomprehending. In India, the material for 
study collections are abundant in almost all the museums 
such as Sarnath, Lucknow, Muttra, Madras, and Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Due however to a tendency to over- 
crowd the galleries, the study collections are seldom 
thought of. In my Post-Graduate days in Calcutta, and 
after that till 1937, I never met with any arrangement, 
accessible to scholars, which can be denominated reserve 
collection. If mere, unsystematic stacking in under 
ground cellars, to which the advanced students liad no 
access, or keeping them on concrete shelves, beside a res- 
taurant, has to be regarded as study collection, then we 
have to change the defination of the term. The concept 
of the study or the reserve collection is different. 

Lahelling and other aids 

Labelling is an art as well as a science. Its purpose 
being to convey information as precisely and as briefly as 

^ L. V. Coleman — The Museums in Americwi. Pt. II, pp. 
251-52. . ■ . , 

® Ibid, pp. 163-54; Pettuysylvftnja Mweym Bulletin, Novem* 
her, 1934. 
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possible. It is an art, because certain amount of taste, know- 
ledge of colour schepe, harmony and balance, are essen- 
tial. Unsightly label is a discordant element in the arrange- 
ment, and may ruin an otherwise successful display. It 
is a science, because it follows certain well established 
practices and formulae. The contents must be simple and 
direct. At Sarnath, the method followed is bilingual 
though the present writer made attempts to make it tri- 
lingual as a consideration to a great minority community. 
The aim was to appeal to a larger number. The material 
is good teak planks cut to the required sizes, planed and 
sand-papered . The past practice was to apply Black 
Japan, but experience shows that, when this solution is 
exposed continually to the tropical sun, as in the veran- 
dahs, the glaze disappears wdthin a couple of months, and 
it commences to peel off within a year. An experiment 
w^as made, with French polish mixed with lamp black. So 
far, it has stood the sun without any remarkable change. 
A further period must elapse before w^e can consider the 
experiment to be successful. The letters must necessarily 
be of large size and prominent, and should be so placed so 
as not to strain the eyes of the visitors. For this reason we 
have followed three methods : First, the wall of the plat 
forms or free pedestals, where the light is greatest. Se- 
condly, on antiquities displayed on walls almost on the eye 
level. Those antiquities which have been displayed on 
running platforms have their labels at their foot on tra- 
peze shapped pieces. A greater effect could be created, if 
on free pedestals of Gaya sand (a kind of white sand), wm 
use light buff colour for the labels with letterings in deep 
brown. This would have the effect . of almost effacing the 
labels, while brown letters will be read conveniently as if 
embossed on surrounding buff’ mass. Merely a question of 
optical illusion — but pleasant at that instead of iponoto- 
nous black labels. 
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labels being brief we might follow the suit of the 
American museums by providing Looseleaf Gmdes for the 
most remarkable specimens in a room, alcove or gal- 
lery. For example the Parkham, the Maholi image, the 
Baroda or the Yupa in the Muttra Museum, the Lion 
Capital, the Bala image and the preaching Buddha at 
Sarnath. These loose-leaf guides will contain fuller de- 
tails, with notes on historical, technical and stylisticai 
contents, of a specimen for people who will look long and 
stay long; for people who will want to remember and com- 
pare notes later on. About these Laurance Vail Coleman 
says “ These loose leafed, mimeographed, note books, de- 
voting a page to each important object in the room are for 
use of people taking time to enjoy and learn about indivi- 
dual pieces. They are not texts of art and history but 
intimate introductions to the exhibits.”"^' In addition to 
these there might be short Guides with a price that can 
reach every pocket. It should contain a general and his- 
torical introductions with a brief, veiy brief at that, re- 
ference to the most remarkable exhibits. Such a work was 
‘A Short G%ide to the Indian Museum, and Guides to the 
Brahminical and Buddhist Section of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, prepared by G. V. Acharya. Even if 
they were not the ideal, to be followed at all times, they 
were remarkable for a stage of excellence reached in India. 
Next comes Handbooks. In this categoiy falls the Guide 
to Sarnath by B. M'ajumadar published by the Archaeolo- 

L. Y. riilt'Dinn— 77(r in Avtencu., part II, pp. 

2T5-7G. 

“ The same method is followed iii the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, Jerusalem.” Owing to the legal necessity of providing 
information to the public in three languages, English, Arabic aiid 
Hebrew, it was at once clear that anything like adequate labels in 
the ('ases would leave no room for the objects. Mo it was decided 
to adopt ‘gallery-books’, i.e. a numbered list of antiquities on ex- 
hibition, with a“ brief description of each, its provenance and 
dates and few general notes, Journal Vol. XXXVIII, 

pp. 
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gical Department. The treatment of both are diferent; 
Sir John Marshall is remarkable for felicity of expression 
in pithy sentences, concerning himself with evolution in 
style and archaeological contexts; while Mr. Majumadar 
is addicted to Jhonsonianism. None of the books so far 
published have reached such a high stage of excellence; 
Mr. Majumadar’s work has however one great defect, 
feuides should be written in simple language; Because; 
an ordinary visitor, will soon tire of words with which hb 
is not familiar. Therefore we are faced with the necessi- 
ty of providing simple, smaller guide book for people who 
will not stay long and look long. 

It is often forgotten by the authorities of the Indian 
Museums that, Catalogues are of prime necessity in 
Museum studies. Yet, the principal museums of India, 
like the Indian Museum, Calcutta; Provincial Museum., 
Lucknow; Curzon Museum of Archaeology , Muttra; Cen- 
tral Museum, 'Lahore-, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay; 
have none except antiquated ones. A catalogue for the Luck- 
now Museum was prepared by the late El. D. Banerji as 
early as 1906 ,®^ but except a list of Inscriptions by Dr. 
Hirananda Sastri, no other publications are available. 
Nevertheless, the overriding necessity amongst the museum 
authorities in India is to appreciate the facilities offered 
by the modern printing methods, suitability of types for 
vision, nature, quality and usefulness of various types of 
reproductions such as the offset, linecuts, half tone pro- 
cesses. Much good material is ruined by bad reproduc- 
tions, thereby the author, the publishers and the museum 
authorities, tend to loose esteem of progressive people. 


By 1949 this too must have become out of date. 
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PXJRANAS SHED NEW LIGHT ON GUPTA 
HISTORY* 

Dasharatha Sharma 

RIightly interpreted, the Puranas can even now shed new 
light not merely on the cultural but also the political 
history of the Gupta period. We need not trace up any 
new texts for the purpose, nor need we imagine the exist- 
ence of texts now no longer extant. We have just to take 
the texts as they stand, and give them their literal mean- 
ing, laying aside, no doubt, all preconceived notions and 
partiality for the interpretations that have so far held 
the field. 

The particular passage pertaining to Gupta history 
that I wish to refer to runs as follows in all the copies of 
the Visnu Purcina consulted by Dr. D. C. Ganguly at 
Dacca: 

1. Anugangarh Prayaganca Mdgaclhd Guftdsca 

Magadhan hhoksyanti. 

2. Kosal'Odra-PundTa-Tdmrali'ptdn samwlratatar 

Pw'mca Devaraksito raksisyati. 

3. i Kalingam Mdhisakam Mahendvo . 

4. hhaumdn Guhdni hhoksycmti. 

The first three lines may be translated, 

“ The Guptas of Magadha would rule over Magadha 
and the territories along the Ganges up to Prayaga. 
Devaraksita would protect Kosala, Odra, Tamra- 

*Eead before the first meeting of the Hindu College Histori- 
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lipta and Purl on the sea-board, and similarly M a h e h - 
d r a, Mahisaka and Kalinga.” 

The reading of the fourth line is extremely corrupt. 
Its meaning, however, is made clear by the parallel pas- 
sage of the FcZy?i Ftwaaa which reads, 

“ et an janapadan sarvan pdlayisyati vai Guhali." ^ 
i.e. Guha would have all these territories under his pro- 
tection. 

Is it not a matter of some surprise that historians 
have not so far paid any attention to the continuous line 
of succession presented by the names Devaraksita, Mahen- 
dra and Guha t Devaraksita, obviously, is Devagupta or 
Candragupta II, raksita being a mere substitute for the 
more usual word, “ gupta.” Devagupta, as a name of 
Candragupta II, is known to us from the inscriptions of 
Prabhavatigupta and her son, Pravarasena II. ^ The 
Sanchl inscription calls him Devaraja.® Miahendra is 
Candragupta II ’s son and successor, Mahendra Kumara- 
gupta I. Almost every type of his coins mentions him as 
Mahendra, the title being probably assumed, as suggest- 
ed by one of his coin legends, '‘Ahamedha-Mahendrah” 
in commemoration of the horse-sacrifice or perhaps a 
number of horse-sacrifices that he may have performed^ 
Guha, the next ruler mentioned in the passage quoted 
above, is Kumaragupta II’s successor Skanda or Skanda- 
gupta, Guha being merely a synonym of Skanda. Initial 

^ Pargiter, Dijnasties of the Kali. Age, p. 54. 

2 See FA, XV, 30; JAKB, XX, 66; FA, XXIT, ITOft. etc. 

» C7/; ni, 2.9. 

•* 'AUcamedha-Maheiylmh — one who achieves the status of 
Mabendru i)y his a.U’imiedhas. ludra is jiopularly known as Sata- 
kratu. Ever afraid of his dignity as Indra being wrested by one 
who perforins a hundred sacrifices, he is represented in Pauranie 
mythology as throwing some obstacle or other in the way of one 
performing his hundredth sacrifice. See for instance the stories of 
Sagara in the Bhagavata Pur3na and Dilipa in the BaghuvamSa. 
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letters in the Manfuh'tmulakalpa have been made to yield 
the names that they stand for; but none has given T)eva- 
raksita, Mahendra, and Guha even the literal meanings 
that they have. 

It is by no mere chance that the names of these rulers 
have been placed in this correct order by the Puranas, 
which give not merely the correct Gupta line of succession 
but also a good idea of Ghpta imperial expansion. Maga- 
dha, with the territory along the Ganges, was under their 
direct rule; they enjoyed it, ^ it was their svabhoga. To 
the other territories they gradually extended their protec- 
tion. They were not directly enjoyed; they were protect- 
ted, their rulers being allowed to continue in their posses- 
sion on the acknowledgement of supremacy and payment of 
tribute.® 

Samudragupta followed two different policies to- 
wards his contemporaries. He forcibly extirpated the 
rulers of the north. But he captured, liberated and re- 
instated the rulers of Koiala, Mahakantara, Kaurala, Kot- 
tura. Pistapura, Erandapalla, Kaiici, Avamiiktaka 
Vengi, Palakka, Devarastra and Kusthalapura, knowing 
that it would not be easy to control them from a distant 
capital like Pataliputra." Candragupta II’s policy was 
an extension of his father’s. As described in our Paura- 
nika passage, Devaraksita, i.e. Candragupta II, “ pro- 
tected ” Kosala (modern Bilaspur, Baipur and Sambalpur 
districts), Odra (Northern Orissa), Pundra (Northern 
Bengal) , Tamralipti (Tamluk) and Purl on the sea coast, 

5 Mark the use of tlie root “bbuj” for these territories. For 
others the root used is “pa,” to protect. 

'* Skaudagupta is called “lisitipa^atapati” iio. Kahauih stone 
pillar inscription. If hundreds of rulers could he allowed to en- 
joy their territories, (landragupta ll, Kuinaragupta I and Skanda- 
gupta could not have followed the policy of out-right annexation 
applied to the northern I'ulers by Samudragupta. 

See the Allahabad praSasti, CII, III, p_. 6ff, 
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i.e. Jagamiatha-Puri. In other words, besides governing 
directly the territories bequeathed to him by Samudra- 
gupta, he rendered tributary to himself, i.e., brought 
under greater imperial control, though not under direct 
fiile,"the territories just mentioned. As lands adjoining 
the ffupta empire they were bound to be the first to feel 
the force of her expanding energy. Samudragupta had 
let them off with the payment, most probably, of costly 
presents for once; Candragupta rendered them definitely 
dependent. It was only on account of this southern ex- 
tension that the writer of the Mehrauli Iron Pillar inscrip- 
tion could rightly boast that even “ the southern ocean bore 
till then the fragrance carried by the breeze of his 
prowess.” ® 

The next round of expansion followed in the reign of 
Mahendra, i.e., Mahendra Kumaragupta. Kalinga and 
Mahisaka adjoined the territories “ protected ” in Can- 
dragupta II’s reign. It is therefore only natural that 
Gupta imperial protection should have been extended to 
them in the reign of Candragupta IPs son and successor 
Mahendra. 

This was the greatest expanse of the Gupta dominions. 
It was an achievement enough for any ruler to keep these 
intact in a single empire; and this was what Skandagupta 
actually did in spite of all troubles, internal as well as 
external. Hence the Vdyu Purdna is right in stating that 
Guha, i.e. Skandagupta would protect all these coun- 
tries, Etan janapadan Sarvan palayisyati Vai Guhah. 


® Yasyd(] ijapifadhivmyate jalanidhirvirydnilair-clnk,^^ verse 
two of tlie iiiseriptioii. 

We know from Candragupta II's coins tliat lie conquered al- 
so the dominions of the Westexni Saka vSatraps. But of this the 
Para lias do not appear to have pi*eserved any record. 

Tlie conquest of Pundra is also probably referred to in the 
Mehrauli Iron Pillar' inscription. 
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Tile Pauranika account closes with Skandagupta’s 
reign. It has nothing to say about the Gupta empire in 
its years of decay and degeneration, though what actually 
happened on the cultural plane, when India temporarily 
lay prostrate before barbaric invaders, is indicated by a 
number of verses describing the evils of the Kali Age.® 


® Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 56. 
F. 9 










A SHORT NOTE ON THE PRINCIPLES QE TAXA- 
TION IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Radhakrishna Chaxjdhary 

The function of the government cannot be performed 
without incurring considerable expenditure. Tax is a 
necessity of the State. The State is maintamed by 
finance.^ According to Kautilya, finance is the basis of 
all activity (of the State). L In the early period of the 
society, taxation was a sort of voluntary subscription 
towards the State, but with the growth of administrative 
machinery, it was transferred into compulsory contribu- 
tion.® 

Manu lays down the positive injunctions that tax 
must be levied according to the Sastra or Law . . . . “ the 
King should take tax every year according to Sastra or 
Law.”^ But the king had not the sole prerogative to 
impose taxes. He must consult the representatives of the 
people and he , “in conjunction with the assembly, after 
full consideration, so levy taxes in his dominions that they 
may conduce to the happiness of both the rulers and tlie 
ruled.”® The generally accepted principle was that taxes 
should be levied after a consideration of the income and 
expenditure of the people. Gautama asserts that a 
subject is bound to pay revenue to his king and supple- 
ments his statement by saying, “ Inasmuch as a king 

^ Santiparva^ 133 . 

^ Arthasdstra, p. 73, 394. 

^ P. N. Banerjee, ^‘Public Administration in Ancient India'^ 
p. 1T3. 

^ Manu IX, 11.9. . 

Ibid, VIL, 128-m. 

® Gautam, X., 678 (Datta’s Translation) 

— Sacred Books of the East, Yol. 2, p. 230. 
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endures the safe possession of all these things (of cultiva- 
tors and traders).® ” Gautama is supported by Manu in 
his saying-— “ Tax should be levied (by the king) having 
protected the people with weapons.”'^ The king should 
imperceptibly realise tax from the people without harming 
them in the least. The highest duty of the king is to 
promote the happiness of the people. Eevenue must be 
collected through honourable and accomplished men poss- 
essed of high and excellent character. While discharging 
the duties of the State, the king, the president of the 
assembly, his ministers and officials must observe the 
eternal principles as taught in the Vedas. “Let them act 
like fathers to the people.” ® In order to have a sound 
basis of tax£ition Manu fixes the rate as follows:- — 
Let the king take from traded people and artisan one- 
fifteenth part of their profit in silver and gold, one-sixth, 
one-eighth, or one-twelvth of agricultural produce such as 
rice.® According to Gautama cultivators must pay to 
king a tax amounting to one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth 
of the produce. According to Baudhayana, the king should 
receive one-sixth as his pay from the subjects. The king 
must be considerate in his behaviour to the people. If he 
takes it in cash instead of kind, there too, let him take it in 
such a way that the people Hyould not suffer from poverty or 
from want, of necessities of life, such as food, drink and 
so on. The ancient thinkers were altruistic in their 
thoughts and feelings. 

7 Manu IX. 119, 

: s:i6a;YII. 79, 80. 

° Manu VII. 130 — Tlie amount depends on the nature of soil 
and manner of cultivation. 


THE VIEWS OF SCHOLARS REGARDING THE 

VEDAS 


The unjustified deductions of Historians —4. 
(Geography of places outside the Punjab in the Rgveda) 
Sy Girish Chandra Awasthi 

I have dwelt upon the contemporaneousness of the Vedas 
in my first article on the unjustified conclusions of 
European historians in my second and on the description 
of the ocean in the Rgveda in my third article. 

In the present article I am dealing with the geogra- 
phy of places outside the Punjab. Historians assert that 
the Aryans came to the Punjab from Persia during the 
Rgvedic period and therefore there is no mention of 
places outside the Punjab in the Rgveda — Rea 8/3/24 
contains the following : “ Pakasthamanam bhojam.” The 

adjective “ Bhoja ” is used for Pakasthama Raja. 
Aitareya Brdhmana chapter 38 Part 3 has the following 
“Aitasyamadak sihnasyam dishiyekoha satwanam rajah 
bhaujya yaivate abhisicyante bhojetyanena bhi.siktana 
caksata.” This means: 

“All those who are rajas of the satwafas in this 
southern direction are ordained for Bhaujya — these 
ordained rajas of the south should be called Bhoja.” This 
proof from the Aitareya shows that the raja of the 
south is called Bhoja. The Aitareya is the Brahmana of 
the Rgveda. Thus the use of the adjective “Bhoja” for 
Pakasthama in the Rgveda shows him to be a raja of the 
south. Does the Deccan form part of the Punjab or is ft 
west of the Punjab ? In Rgveda 8/5/37 there is a des- 
cription of gifts by Caidyakahu. A raja of chedi is call- 
ed chaidya — Was the Cedi country a part of the Punjab? 
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The Gecli couniry extends from the Narwar district of the 
Gwalior State to the Narmada and also touches the \ atsa 
country. The seat of its King SMupala stands on the 
banks of the Betwa. The Narwar district and was known 
as Suktimati— even now it is called Canderi. A! thousand 
years ago it Was known as Tripuri and is clearly mention- 
ed under this name in old deeds of gift. Some lexicogra- 
phers have given the name of Traipur to the Cedi coun- 
try. This Tripuri is near Jubbulpore six miles to the 
South of the Narmada and is known as Tewar and w^as the 
home of the maternal ancestors of the famous Cauhan 
hero of India — Pritliviraj. This is known from Frthvi- 
rdja Digmjaya and other books. In Rea 7/18/6 the word 
matsyah is used for the matsya country. Turvas raja 
had harassed the Matsya country. Is not Matsya country 
which is to the south-west of Kuruksetra outside the Pun- 
jab 1 In Richa 3/53/14 there is a description of the Kikata 
country — Kikat is the name of Magadha as is acknowledged 
by all. In Richa 2 / 15/5 there is a description of the Mahf 
river, which flows from Raj putana to the Gujrat Sea and 
is known as Mahi. In R. 2/15/6 it is said that Indra 
made the Sindhu river flow towards the north. This kali 
Sindh flows in the Gwalior State from the south to the 
north. In R. 3/33/4 there is a description of Drsadvatl 
river, Saraswati river and Apaya river and the Manus- 
tirth. All these are in Kuruksetra as described in the 
Pur anas. Some people take the Drsadvatl to be the Khag- 
gar. This is their misconception — the Khaggar is north 
of the Saraswati while the Drsadvatl is south of the Saras- 
wati Apaya river is mentioned as the Apaga in the Pura- 
nas but the meaning of both terms is similar. Manus- 
tirth is at a distance of two miles from the Apaga is 
Kuruksetra itself. Kuruksetra is outside the Punjab. 
In R 4/30/18 there is mention of the name of the Sarayu 
river. This is a river of the United Provinces and falls 
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into the G anga near Ballia. 'Rather the river named 
Sarayu joins the Ghagra to the ivest of Ayodhya and be- 
coming known as Sarayu falls into the Ghnga near Ballia. 
In R. 5/53/17 there is a description of the Yamuna river. 
Some European scholars take this to be the Ravi but is it 
fair to take it to be the Ravi instead of the vvell-knovm 
Yamuna? InR. 5/83/8 there is a prayer to Parjanya to 
lov/er the clouds and to cause such rainfall that the rivers 
might flow turning towards the east. How many rivers 
are there in the Punjab which flow towards the east ? 
And how many such rivers are there before the Punjab ? 
In R. 10/76/5 there is a description of the Ganga and 
Yamuna. Does the Ganga belong to the Punjab? In B. 
7/96/2 there is a description of Saraswatl river and it is 
stated in this description that it falls into the ocean. Some 
European scholars write: “The Harahwaiti river men- 
tioned in the Avista is really the Saraswatl. S has been 
changed into h, just as Sindhu has changed to Hindu. It 
is natural for S to change into H in Persian.” This river 
is known as the Armandab and is a tributary of the Kabul 
which falls into the Sindhu river. The Saraswatl river 
emerges in the hills from Palksa Prasravana and dis- 
appears at /Yinasana and again appearing and disappear^ 
ing Puskara and other places of pilgrimage ultimately 
falls into the ocean. This is mentioned in R. 7/96/7. 
Does the Argandab river fall into the ocean that it may be 
taken to be the Saraswatl ? Messrs Macdonell and Keith 
have clearly acknowledged in the Vedic IndOx that it is a 
river of the Kuruksetra which flows into the ocean. The 
Puranas hold that it falls into the ocean near Sonmath in 
Saurastra. The contentions that Sindhu has been chang- 
ed into Hindu owing to S changing into h also does not 
hold water. The Chinese Traveller, Houen Tsang, gives 
the ancient name of Bharata as Indu. He takes Indu to 
mean the moon. Just as the moon gives peace and light 
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to tile world, in the same way this coirntry gives knowledge 
to the world and destroying ignorance in the heart gives 
light and peace. It is because of this that its name is Incln 
and it is clear that Indu has been changed into Hindu. 
The Yv’ord Hindu is derived from the word Sindhu. It 
esiinot be that the Sindh province is called Hindustan. 
This is the name of India. Thei’efore, it is not- right to 
hold that Hindu comes from Indu. In the Valmlki 
Rilmilyaya i\\e Sindhu river is called Iiidumati. It ap- 
pears reasonable that the word Indus was derived from 
this Indumati and India was derived from Indus and not 
from Sindhu. In R. 8/96/18 there is a description of the 
Asur Ki’sna concealing himself in the Arns'umatl liver. 
In the book na.rned Brhadcletata from 6/918 to 925 there 
is a description of Soma concealing himself in the 
mati river in front of Kurudes'a. This Hastinapur, the 
capital of the Ka,iiravas. This Kurudesa is now the dis- 
trict of Meerut is still in existence in it xuider its old name. 
j^Ieerut is in the United Provinces. In R. 8/20/25 and 
10/75 we find the name of the Adiknl river. It is written 
in Nirukta 9/26 that the water of A^ikni is black. In the 
Vyakarana Mahdhhdsya of Maharsi Katyayana “Var- 
nadanu dantan to padhatonah in 1/19 the word As'ikni is 
derived from Asit and Asit is the name for black. The 
commentator of Nirukta, Durgacharya also holds the water 
of the Asikiii to be black. European scholars take it to be 
the Chenab and advance the proofs proved by the Greek 
inhabitants in their support. But they have not written 
that this is the name of the Chenab. The water of the 
Chenab is white and not black. The Vedas are interpreted 
on the basis of the Ninikta, Brahmanas and 8raut Sutras. 
Yaska is acknowledged as the most authoritative writer 
In R. 10/26/5 the Asikni wood is used with Yamuna. This 
cannot mean the Yamuna whose water is black. This 
must mean the Kali river of the United Provinces, which 
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falls into the Ganga near Kanauj in the Farrukhabad 
District In fi. 4/1/15 there is a description of Gomant 
hill. There is a detailed description of if in Harimmsa 
Pttmwa and there is also a description of the defeat of the 
Raja of Magadha, Jarasandha by Bhagawan Sri Krsna- 
candra. 

In the Harivamm, it is stated to be in South India. 
This hill is in the eastern boundary of the North Kanara 
district, 30' miles to the south-east of Sirso town. It is to 
the South of Banbasi village of the Mysore State and is a 
peak of the Sahyadri (Western ghats). For further in- 
formation on the subject please see the 8th part of the book 
named Bharatiya AnusUana. Are all these in the Punjab 
or do they lie between Persia and in Punjab ? In R. 
10/137/2 there is a description of the eastern ocean. In 
R. 9/80 /T and 4/47/8 there is a description of the four 
oceans. All these oceans are outside the Punjab and the 
four oceans are mentioned as outside the Punjab and the 
four oceans are on the four sides of the earth. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Vyakaeaee4 Maha Bhas ya Part I . Anhikas, 1st to 
4th of ' Patafijali with (1) PracUfa oi Kaiyata and (2) 
PracUpoddyotana of Ahnambhatta. Edited by the 
late Professor P. P. S. Sastri, M. A. and Dr. A. San- 
karan both Curators, Madras Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library and Professors of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, Presidency College, Madras 
with an introduction by T. Chandraseldiaran, M.A., 
Curator, Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. Prepared under the orders of the 
Government of Madras. Printed by the Government 
Press, Madras. Introduction pages i to xiv and pp. 
240. 1948. Price Rs. 20-12-0. 

The Maha Blidsya of Patanjali represents the third 
and last stage of the growth of classical Sanskrit Grammar 
begining with Panini. “ The style of his work is unpa- 
ralleled in the whole range of Sanskrit [Sastraic] literature 
only Sankara’s Bhdsya being worthy of a mention by its 
side.” The spirit of independent thought combined with 
the great acumen and consummate scholarship which per- 
vade the work of this admirable grammarian — to whom as 
far as our knowledge goes only one author of the later 
literature bears a comparison, namely, the Mimamsa phi- 
losopher Kumar ila — could not allow him to become a mere 
paraphrase of another’s words. The date of the Maha. 
Bhdsya is now accepted at 150 B.C. and is a definite land- 
mark in Indian chronology. 

Such a great work has many commentaries some of 
them being unpublished even now ; and that by Annarii 
Bhatta the author of the popular TarJca Samgraha is now 
edited for the first time. The publication of the work was 
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begun during the curatorship of Prof. P. P. S. Sastri 
1936— .1942. He had also got ready an English translation 
but in this he was anticipated by the Annamalai University 
publication of the lectures of Dr. P. S. Subramania Sastri 
on the 1st three Anhikas. The present curator has added 
a valuable introduction which sets forth the date of An- 
naiii Bhatta and also explains the merits which Justify the 
present publication. The scholarly world is eagerly 
awaiting the completion of the work as this would enable 
a detailed comparison between the present work and that 
of Nfege^a Bhatta. Annam Bhatta is shown to have 
lived in the Telugu districts of South India in the 2nd 
half of the 17th century A.D. and Nagesa Bhatta in North- 
ern India in the 1st half of the 18th century A.D. and hence 
the tradition of Maha Bhdsya studies as handed down in 
the north and south of India would be a very useful sub- 
ject of study for scholars and students of research. 

The Maha-Bhasya has earned a saying, 

UT i India is attaining proficiency 

in the latter and regarding the former how many are there 
in India who have read the whole Maha Bhasya and how 
many are able to teach the same to students. Excepting 
Mm. Vasudeva Sastri Abhyankar’s translation into Mara- 
thi there is no other translation of it in any other Indian 
Language. 

A. S. NataraJa Ayyar. : 


Asiatic Jones. The Life and influence of Sir William 
Jones (1746 — 1794) Pioneer of Indian Studies by A. 

British Council by Longmans Green and Co. Ltd., 
London pp. 40, first published 1946, 
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Sir iWilliam Jones came to India as the judge of the 
High Court of Bengal equipped as the preface states 
‘‘ with humility before the rich territory of Indian civili- 
sation, art and philosophy which was in his day opening 
for the first time to the West; and he succeeded most com- 
pletely in grasping the immense value of that territory of 
the human mind that is peculiar Indian civilisation.” He 
will always be remembered in India as he was the founder 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. That society paid 
its tribute by publishing a bicentanary birth commemora- 
tion volume in 1846 and intends to publish a variorum 
edition of the Sahuntalam as the earliest English transla- 
tion was by Sir William Jones in 1790. The observation 
of Jones that “ no philologer could examine the languages 
of Sanskrit, Latin and Greek without believing them to 
have sprung from the same common source” contains the 
germs of the science of Comparative Philology and the 
conception of a family of languages in which all the indi- 
vidual languages and dialects are related and are descend- 
ed from a common ancestor suggested the application to lan- 
guages of the historical and comparative method of inves- 
tigation. Again Sir W. Jones translated Manu and was 
instrumental in having Jagannatha’s legal digest tran- 
slated in English wrhich was later finished by Colebrooke. 
It was no wonder that Sir W. Jones was recognised by 
that sagacious observer Dr. Johnson as “ one of the most 
enlightened sons of men ” (Johnson’s Miscellany). Sir W. 
Jones started the Asiatic Researches with a dissertation 
on the “ orthography of Asiatic words ” and publication 
of a text in Devanagari and a translation into English of 
the Catu-Siitrl Bhagavata (Skanda 2 Adhyaya 10 Slokas 32 
to 35) and the Mohamndgara of Sankara. Influence from 
the West is now on the wane as disclosed inter alia by the 
fact that not a single German scholar attended the latest 
conference of western Indologists held recently in Paris; 
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India would always cherish the memory of Sir W . Jones 
and the surest way to repaying the debt due to the west 
would be the ability to foster the growth of Sanskrit I.an- 
guage and Literature and the ability to stand on its own 
legs in all branches of research in indology and also in its 
ability to impart the same to the rest of the world. 

A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


A STUDY ON VaSTUVIDYA OR CaNONS OF INDIAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE by Dr. Tarapada Bhattacharya, M.A., D.Litt. 
Assistant Professor of History, Bihar National Col- 
lege, Patna. Published by the author. 1948. Price 
Es. 14. pages vii and 371. 

The book is the fruit of the author’s labour as the Ee- 
search Scholar of the Government of Bengal during the 
years 1923 — 1926 when he worked under the late Askshya 
Kumar Mitra, C.I.E. and it was later accepted for 
the D. Litt. degree by the University of Calcutta in 1948. 
The author has traced the origin of Architecture from the 
Rgveda during the various periods of Hindu India. The 
Manasara regarded by Dr. Achrya as the source of all the 
works on Vastuvidya is now shown by the author to ha,ve 
belonged to the southern school and as a late compilation. 
The author shows that Vastu Sastra was inseparably con- 
nected with the political history of India. 

It is a welcome sign of the times that students of 
Indian history are compelled to devote more time and at- 
tention to Architecture. The present author has written 
this useful work and its rich contents are worthy to be 
ranked with standard authors. 

A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 



Alamkaea Samgraha of Amrtanandayogin, Edited by 
Pandit V. Kiishnamacliarya and Pandit K. Raraa- 
ciiaiidra Sarma with an introduction by Dr. C. Kun- 
han Raja. Adyar Library Series no. 70. Pages 
xliii and p. 256. 1949. Price Es. 9-0-0. 

This work on poetics is now published in full in a cri • 
tical edition for the first time. The whole work is in the 
form of 725 karikas, like the works of Bhanialia and Dau- 
di n, and 400 verses are given as illustrations of whom many 
could be traced to well known works. The first sis chap- 
ters deal -with Kavyas and the remaining five with Nata- 
kas. The author is shown to have lived in the second half 
of the fourteenth century. Dr. Kunhan Raja concludes 
his lengthy introduction by stating that it is very difficult 
to decide whether the author actually keeps up a tradition 
and how much of originality he has shown in writing the 
book. The publication of the work in very useful for 
writing a comprehensive history of poetics in Sanskrit 
Literature; and though a minor work in Alainkara Sastra 
it is by works like these that the study of Alamkara which 
attained the status and dignify of a Sastra along with its 
philosophical compeers was actually kept up during the 
middle ages of India’s history. 


Development of Indian Railways by Nalinaksha Sanyal, 
■ M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Transport, Department of 

Commerce, Calcutta University, Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1930, pages xvi and 397. with 
maps and plates. 

The book is a convenient text book for M.A. classes in 
Economics and the author has traced the interesting his- 
tory of Indian railway development in several chapters as 
the introduction of railway, the old guarantee terms 1850 — 
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1868, state construction and administration 1869^ — 1882, 
revival of companies 1882 — 1902, policy of state and com- 
pany agencies 1903—1930. A further chapter if added 
would bring the book down to the present day. The 
author concludes that in railways the people of India had 
a machine that had united them into a nation and now 
have an important factor in the maintenance of law and 
order and the domination of one country by another. The 
present nationalisation of all railways and conversion as a 
state department forms the best guarantee for efficient 
handling of Indias’ vaied and intricate transport prob- 
lems. The book secured the Ph.D. degree (Economics) of 
the University of London. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DATA IN INDIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS 

By B. C. Law 

To reconstruct a systematic geography of ancient 
India based on the inscriptional evidence is a desidera- 
tum. Previous writers on this interesting subject have 
not made much use of this valuable evidence. In this 
paper an attempt has been made to deal with some south 
Indian towns, villages, rivers, mountains etc., mainly 
relying on the inscriptions hitherto published. 

Kadaha . — It is in the Tumkur district of the Mysore 
State, where copper-plates of Prabhutavarsa (Saka samvat 
735) were discovered {El., IV, 332 ff.). 

Kadodkkottur . — It is the name of a village (Hult- 
zsoh, SII., I, p. 105). Aristanemi acarya belonged to it. 
It is mentioned in 391 of North Arcot district (vide 
Rahgachari’s list). 

Kaddram (or Kidaram). — It is now the headquarters of 
the taluk of Ramnad Zainindari in the Madura district 
(Ibid., II, p. 106). Kadaram being the first port of call 
for ships from India to Further India and China, was 
the place best known to the people of the Tamil country 
and therefore Tamil inscriptions refer to the conquest of 
Xadaram. The smaller Leyden copper-plates dated 1019 
A.D. record an embassy from Kadaram to the Cola court 
at Ayirattali (El., XXII, 267—71). 
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KcilataUnadu, — The Tiriippiivaiiani plates of Jata- 
varmaii Kulasekhara I refer to it. This country was 
divided into two parts, north and south XXV, Pt. 

III). 

Kalavapiimdi.— The Koduru grant of Alia-vota-red- 
di (saka 1280) refers to it, which may bs identified v/ith 
modern Kaluvapudi in the Gudivada taluk of the Kistna 
District (E/., XXV, Pt. HI). 

Kalinga . — The Kaliiiga country lies between the 
Godavari and the Mahanadi rivers (Hultzsch, Sll., I, pp. 
63, 66, 95, etc.) The capital of Kalinga was D'antapu- 
ranagara {El., XIV). Many other Kalinga capitals 
existed in the Ganjam district {El., IV, 187) The 
Sonepur grant of Mahasivaguptayajati refers to Kaliiiga, 
Kohgoda, Utkala and Kosala ruled by Laksmanasena of 
Gauda. Kaliiiga formed a geographical unit by itself, 
and had its own rulers from the earliest times. An east- 
ern Gahga copper-plate. grant from Sudava E.I., XXVI, 
Pt. II, 66 ff.) also refers to Kalinganagara. According 
to this copper-plate Kamarupa is located in ancient 
Kalinga. 

In the Aihole inscriptions of the seventh century 
A.D., Pulakesin II claims to have subdued the Kalingas 
and took the fortress of Pistapura {EJ., VI, pp. 4 fi.). 
Harsadeva or Ariharsa is described in a Nepalese inscrip- 
tion to have been the king of Kalinga, Odra, Gauda and 
other countries 1898, pp. 384-6; IHQ., 1927, p. 

841). Another reference to Kalinga is found in the 
Bheraghat Inscription of Alhanadevi, the queen of 
Gaya-Karna of the Kalacuri dynasty, the grandson of 
the famous Laksmikarna. It informs us that when Laks- 
niikarna gave full play to his heroism, Vahga trembled 

Most of the early Gangas of Kalinga like Hastivar- 
man (^., XXIII, 66)1 Thdli^armah (iST:, 
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DeTendravarman (E/., XXVI, 63), who described them- 
selves as lords of Kalihga, issued their grants from the 
victorious camp at Kalihganagara. {El., XXVI, 67). 
The plates of the early Gahga kings of Kalihga, like 
<layavarmadeva and Indravarman, refer to the victorious 
residence of svetaka (K/., XXIII, 261; XXIV, 181 • 
XXVI, 167), which has been identified with Chikati in 
the Ganjam district. For a list of ancient districts 
of Kaliiiga country as mentioned in the different 
Kalihga inscriptions of various dates, vide Indian Cul- 
ture, XIV, p. 137. 

In the fifth century A.D. the well-known Komarti 
grant introduces us to a Sri Maharaja named Candravar- 
man, who is described as Kalihgadhipati or the lord of 
Kalihga (Sewell, Historical Inscrvptions of Southern 
India, p. 18). To this dynasty Umavarman and Visa- 
khavarman, who were the lords of Kalihga, probably be- 
longed. To about the same date as that of the Komarti 
grant, may be ascribed the inscription of a certain 
Kalihgadhipati Vas'isthiputra Saktivarman of the 
Mathara family w^ho granted from Pistapura (Pithapu- 
ram) the village of Eakaluva in the Kalihga visaya (.£'/., 
XII, pp. 1 If.). A copper-plate grant of eastern Calukya 
king Bhima I, mentions a village in Elamauci-Kalihga- 
desa, which formed part of a province called Devarastra. 
According to the Kharod Inscription of Eatnadeva III, 
the lord of Kalihga was the youngest son of Kokalla {El 
XXI, p. 159). According to some, Kalihgaraja came to 
be regarded as the son and not merely a descendant of 
Kokalla. The Kharod Inscription further says that 
Kalihgaraja became the lord of Tumman, which has been 
identified by some with Tumana in the Bilaspur district 
{I A., LIII, pp. 267 ff.). According to the Amoda plates, 
Kalihgaraja churned the king of TJtkala and contributed 
prosperity to the treasury of Gahgeyadeva {El., XIX, p. 
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75). According to a South India Inscription dated 1135 
A.D., a Gahga king of Kalihga was defeated by Durjaya 
Manda II (El., VI, 276). The ruler of Kalihga along with 
those of KancI, Ko^ala, Malava, Lata, Tanka, etc., was de- 
feated by Dantidurga, according to the Ellora Inscription, 
V, 23 and the Begumra plates of Indra III (El., IX, 24 
ff.). 

Govinda III came to the bank of the Narmada and 
conquered Kalihga and other countries including M&lava, 
Ko^ala, Vengi, Dahala and Odraka {El., XXIII, Pt. 
viii, p. 297). 

Kalluru .- — This ancient village is situated in the 
Repalle taluk of the Guntur district {I A., XII, 248). 

Kalafotti . — It is in Palghat, where a stone inscription 
was discovered (E7., XV, 145 ff.). 

Kaluhariga . — It is the modern Gulbarga in the 
Nizam’s territory (E/., XIII, 157). 

Kalyana.—TAsxm city was founded by lhe Coda king 
Kamaraja, which became famous as Kamapuri, ‘the crest- 
jewel of the Andhra country’ {El., XXVI, Pt. I). 

Kamaka-palli . — It is situated in the Girigada village of 
the Karvannadga district {EL, XVI, 270). 

Kanakavalli. — A village {Ibid., I, p. 78, 79) belong- 
ing to Pahgalanadu, a division of Paduvur-Kottam in 
Jayahkonda-Colamandalam. 

Kandaradityam — It is the name of a village {Ibid., 
I, p. 112) on the northern bank of the Kaveri in the Tri- 
chinopoly district. A chieftain of this name occurs in the 
inscriptions. 

Kanderuvadi . — It is Kanderuvativisaya district 
(Ibid., I, pp. 38, 44). An order was issued to its inhabitants 
by the Calukya Bhima II. (Vide 98 of Edstna district in 
Eahgachari’s list). Kanderuvativisaya seems to have 
been subdivided into three or four small districts. It com- 
prised apparently the whole of Guntur taluk, the eastern 
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portion of Sattenapalli and the northern parts of Tenali 
taluk. The central portion of Guntur together with the 
south-eastern part of Sattenapalli taluk was called Ilttara 
Kanderuvati-visaya (jE’/., XXIII, Pt. V). 

Kanni.—lt is the name of a river which flowed in 
ancient times near Cape Comorin {Vailur Inscri'ption of 
Kofferunjingadeta, El., XXIII, Pt. V). 

Kanteru. — The Kanteru plates of Salahkayana Vija- 
yaskandavarman refer to this village in the Guntur taluk, 
Guntur district {.£’/., XXV, Pt. 1, January 1939). 

Kanya. — It is the same as Kanyakumarl, the Tamil 
name of Cape of Comorin {Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 22 f . u.). 
It is also called Gangai-kondacolapuram. Here an ins- 
cription of Kulottuiiga Cola I. has been discovered {EL, 
XXVI, Pt. VI, April 1942, pp. 274 ff.). 

Karanipdkkam . — It is also spelt as Ka}anipakam. 
It is a village situated in Vellore taluk in north Arcot dis- 
trict, near Virincipuram {Ibid., I. p. 136). 

Karavandapuram. — This is the same as the village 
now known as Ukkirankottai in Kalakkudi-nadu in the 
Tinnevelly taluk. It was of great strategic importance in 
the time of the early Pandyas. Vestiges of a fort and a 
moat are even now visible, which give evidence to its for- 
mer greatness. There are two 8iva temples called Arikes- 
arl^varam and Eajasihgi^vapam, in the vicinity of the 
village named after the Pandya kings, Arike;^arl and 
Eg,j asiihha (E . I . , XXIII , pt . VII) . 

Karktidi . — This is the ancient name of Uyyakkondan 
Tirumalai in the Nandipanmamahgalam on the southern 
bank of the Kaveri {Ibid., Ill, p 231). It is in Elajai- 
rayacaturvedimahgalaih in Pandikulasamvalanadu (Vide 
Eahgachari’s list, 1592) . 

KaryMta country . — ^This country {Ibid., I, pp. 69-70, 
82, 130, 160, 164) figures prominently in Tamil classics. 
It has been described as a vast country {dhardmandala). 
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It is occupied by the Kanarese speaking people. The 
kings of Karnata were nominally dependant on the 
kings of Vijayanagara. 

Karur or Karwc'wr.—li is a village of the Goimbatore 
district (Ibid., p. 126, f. n. I). It is also called Vaiiji 
which was the old capital of the Cera Kingdom. Ptole- 
my calls it Karur the capital of the Prince of Kerala 
(Burnell, South Indian Paleogra'phy, 2nd ed., p. 33, note 
2; ZDJf6^., yol. XXXVII, p. 99; Plultzsch, SII., I, p. 
106, f. 11 . 2). It is a town in the present Trichy district 
prominently mentioned in Tamil classics. According to 
Ptolemy, Karoura was the capital of Kerobothros, i.e., 
Karalaputra. Karura means ‘a black town’ (McGrindle, 
A ncient India as described by Ptolemy, Ed. S. N. Majum- 
dar, p. 182). 

Karuv'ur. —It is the name of a village in the Coimba- 
tore district. It is also the name of a town in the same 
district {Ibid., II, pp. 250, 260, 288, 305; Vol. Ill, p. 31). 

The Kalibhana copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of king Mahabharagupta I Janamejaya XX 

No. 3) mention this village, lying about 9 miles to the 
north-east of Bolangir, the chief town of the Patna state 
in the Sambalpur district. 

Kdlidurga. — This is modern Calicut, a town {Ibid., 
Vol. II, pp. 364 — 372). The Tamil form of this name is 
Kallikottai (Cf. Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 283). 

Kdliyiirkottam. — It is the name of a district 
{Ibid., I. pp. 116, 117 and etc.). Its sub-division was 
Erikalnadu (vide 236 of North Arcot, Bahgachari’s list). 

Kdmapuri. — This city was founded by the Coda king 
Annadeva in the Andhra country, which perhaps became 
the capital of his principality {El., XXVI, Pt. I). It is 
also known as Kalyana, the crest-jewel of the Andhradesa. 

Kamkarapartti. — It stands on the bank of the Gau- 
tami (another name of Godavari). It is identical with 
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the modern village of Kakaraparru, on the west bank of 
the Godavari (EJ., XXVI, Pt. I). It is at present in- 
cluded in the Tanuku taluk of the west Godavari district. 

Kana-nddu . — It is stated to be a division of 
Pandimandalam. The southern part of the Tirumej^am 
taluk which is the southernmost part of the Pudukottai 
State, had in it this ancient district of Kana-nadu. It 
was contiguous to Tver alasingavalanadu {El., XXV, Pt. 
II, April 1939). 

Kdndalur . — It is the name of a village. It may be 
identified with Ghidambaram I, pp. 63 — 65, 95, 

140). Rajaraja I, is said to have deistroyed the ships here. 

Kdnap'per.—lt is the name of a village in the Pandya 
country {IMd., Vol. II, p. 149). It is famous for its 
temple. 

Kattupfcidi - — It is a village close to the Vellore sta- 
tion of the Madras Presidency {SJ.l., p. 129, f. n. 3). 

Kd,ttuttumbur.— It is the name of a village. It was 
in Pahgalanadu, a division of Paduvurkottam {IMd., I, 
pp. 78-79). It is really in the Vellore taluk of north 
Arcot district. 

Kd,vanur.—lt is the name of a village in the Gudiya- 
tam taluk of North Arcot District {Ibid., 1, p. 133). It 
is in the Saidapet taluk, Chingleput District. 

Kihverl (or Kaviri).— It is the name of a river which 
starting from Coorg passes through the districts of Coim- 
batore, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, and falls into the 
Bay of Bengal. It is called “ the beloved of the Palla- 
vas,” This means that a Pallava king ruled over the 
country along the banks .of the Kaveri river {SII., I, p. 
29). In the South Indian Inscriptions this river is as- 
sociated with the name of the Colas. Hara asked Guna- 
bhara : ‘ how could I standing in a temple on earth view 
the great power of the Colas of thfe river Kaveri 1 (Hult- 
zsch, SII., I, p. 34). The Calukya king Pulakesin II 
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crossed this river with his victorious army to enter the 
Cola country when this river had her current obstructed 
by the causeway formed by his elephants. The glory of 
the Kaveri forms an inexhaustible theme of early Tamil 
poetry. According to the Manime'khalai l.%—\2-,‘I& — 4) 
this noble stream was released by the sage Agastya from 
his waterpot at the request of the king Kanta and for the 
exaltation of the “children of the sun.” She was the special 
banner of the race of the Colas and she never disappointed 
them in the most protracted drought. The yearly freshes 
in the Kaveri formed the occasion of a carnival in which 
the whole nation took part from the king down to the mean- 
est peasant. It is a famous river in South India, which 
rises in the Western Ghats and flows south-east through 
Mysore, and falls into the Bay of Bengal in the district 
of Tanjore in Madras Presidency. In ancient times, this 
river, noted for pearl-fishery, flowed down into the sea 
through the southern portion of the ancient kingdom of 
Cola. Ilragapura, the ancient capital of Cola, was 
situated on the southern bank of this river. For further 
details, vide B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 51. 

This river is mentioned in the Rdmdyana (Kiskin- 
dhakanda, XLI, 21, 25; Cf. Harivamsa, XXVII, 1416— 
22; MahdhlMrata, Bhismaparva, IX, 328; Vanaparva 
LXXXV, 8164 — 5, etc.). The Tirthayatra sections of 
the Puranas and Epics mention this river as very holy. 
It is Eihaberos of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, p. 65), which is said to have its 
source in the Adeisathron range which may be identified 
with the southern portion of the Sahya. 

Kdmri'pfumbattanam. — It is the full Tamil name of 
Kaveripattanam at the mouth of the Kaveri river {Ibid., 
II, p. 287). It must be kaverippupattinam, an ancient 
sea-port capital of the Colas, washed away by the deluge 
according to Tamil classics. 
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Kerakera . — The Adipura copper-plate of Narendra- 
bhanjadeva refers to this village in Ghoshdapir in Adipura 
pargana XXV, Pt. IV). 

Keralasihga-vaJ.ana4'U—^^Q Tiruppuvanam plates 
of Jatavarman Kulasekhara I refer to it, which covered a 
very large portion of the Tiruppattur taluk of the Eamnad 
district, a part of the Pudukkottai State and seems to have 
extended into the Sivagahga Zamindari {El., XXV, Pt. 
II, April 1939). 

Ki'nde'P'pa - — This village was situated in the Tella- 
vallivisaya {E.I., XXIII, Pt. II) . 

KodavaMi.— It is to be identified with Kodoli, about 
7 miles to the east of Kolhapur {E.I., XXIII, Pt. I, 
January 1935). 

KoldulapurO ). — It has been identified by Rice with the 
modern Kolar in the east of Mysore {El., XXVI, 167; 
Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 32). 

Kolldpura . — It is modern Kolhapur {EL, XXIII, 
Pt. I, January, 1935). 

Koma‘n4a . — It is a village in the Nayagarh State of 
Orissa where three copper-plates were unearthed (£’/., 
XXIV, Pt. IV, p. 172 — Komanda copper-plates of Netta- 
hhahja). 

Komarti . — This village is situated two miles south- 
west of Xarasannapeta, the headquarters of a taluk in the 
Ganjam district, wher^ three copper-plates of Candavar- 
man of Kalinga were discovered {El., IV, 142). 

Kommandala . — It is a country in the Godavari delta 
with which the Haihayas v^ere closely connected {El., IV, 
84, 320). The chiefs of Konamandala trace their descent 
from Haihaya, Krtavlrya and Kartavirya who belonged to 
the race of the Yadus. 

Korukonda . — It is a hill fort in the Godavari valley 
situated at a distance of about 9 miles to the north of Rajah- 
mundry XXVI, Pt. I, January 1941). 
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(KoMai-nadu).— This is southern 
Kosala which, according to Cunningham, corresponds to 
the Upper Valley of the Mahanadi and its tributaries 
(Ihid., I. p. 97; ArcTi. Survey of India, No\. XVII, p. 68). 
According, to the Kuruspal Stone Inscription of Some^- 
varadeva, Mahakosala or Daksina Kosala extended from 
the confines of Berar to Orissa and from Amarakantaka to 
Bastar {El., X, No. 4). In the Ratanpur Inscription of 
Jajalladeva we find that Kalihgaraja acquired the land of 
Daksina Kosala and fixed his capital at Tummana. Ac- 
cording to the Bilhari Inscription Laksmanaraja is stated 
to have defeated the lord of Daksina-Kosala {EL, II, p. 
305; I, p. 254). Daksina-KoMa is generally taken to re- 
present the modern division of Chattisgarh, while Tum- 
mana has been identified with the modern village of Tuma- 
na in the Bilaspur district (El., I, 39 If., 45 ff.). Accord- 
ing to the Jaina Jambuddivapannatti, Kusavati was the 
capital of Daksina-Kosala. It may have been precisely the 
city which is associated with the Vaitadhya range along 
which there were sixty Vidyadhara towns {sattim vijjdhara- 
nagardvdsd, i, 12). 

Kotyd^rama.—lt is, the hermitage of VaSistha, which 
has been identified with Kuting, 32 miles from Baripada 
(JS*/., XXV, Pt. IV).^ 

Kudiydntandal . — ^This village is in the Chingieput 
district {El., XIV, 232). ' 

Kudrahdra . — ^It is the name of a district with its 
headquarters at Kudiira, which is the same as the modern 
Kudura in the Bandar taluk of the Kitsna district (fEl., 
XXV, Pt. I, January 1939). 

Kumdrafura . — ^In the Jurada grant of Nettabhanja- 
deva Kumarapura is identified with the village of the 
same name in the Berhampur taluk of the Gan jam dis- 
trict {EL, XXIV., Pt. 1, January 1937). 

Kummata . — It is situated in the Doravadinadu. It 
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may be identified with Kumara-Ramana Kummata, 
situated at a distance of about 8 miles from Anegondi (S/., 
XXIII,: Pt.V). 

Kuniyur .-—This village is in the Ambasamudram taluk 
of the Tinnevelly district, where copper-plates of the time 
of Venkata II were discovered {El,, III, 236). 

Krostukavarttani-y isaya . — It is the name of a dis- 
trict mentioned in some of the early and later Gahga re- 
cords. This has been identified by Hultzsch with modern 
Chicacole {El., XXVI, pt. II, 66 ff.; XXV, V, January 
1940). 

KrsncL'pura. — It is a deserted village at the western 
extremity of the ruins of Vijayanagara, where an ins- 
cription of Krsnaraya engraved on a rough stone-lablet 
dated ^aka 1461 was discovered {El., I, 398). There is 
a village by this name situated six miles south-east of 
Tinnevelly, where copper-plates of 8adas'ivaraya were 
discovered {El., IX, 328 ff.). 

Ldmu.— It is situated two miles to the south of 
Tadikonda in the Guntur district {EL, XXIII, Pt. V). 

Luputurd. — Lupatura or Luputura is probably the 
same as Lipatuhga of the Patna plates of the 6th year 
{EL, III, 344). Some have identified it with Lepta, six 
miles south-east of Bolangir in the Patna state while 
others are inclined to think that either Nuptara or Nupar- 
sihga within the Sonepur state should be identical with 
Lupatura {EL, XXIII, Pt. VII). 

Madhyama-Kalinga. — It was the name of the terri- 
tory, which roughly corresponds to the modern district 
of Vizagapatam {EL, VI., 227, 358; Annval Report of 
the South Indian Epigraphy ^ 1909, p. 106; 1918 p. 

132). According to some, it seems to be identical with 
Modocalingae of Megasthenes (lA., VI, 338). 

Madura. — This city is situated on the river Vaigai. 
It is full of temples, and is undoubtedly a religious city. 
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The temple of iVisnu is within a mile from the railway 
station, and the inside of it is made up of black marble 
with a pathway for circumambulation. The biggest of 
all temples at Madura is that of Minaksi, which is Lak- 
§mi. This temple covers a very large area, a portion of 
which is dedicated to Miinaksi and other to Siva. Madura 
was the capital of the Paiidya kings. It was the capital 
of Jatavarman who ascended the throne in the 13th cen- 
tury A.D. and conquered the Hoysala king Somesvara of 
Karnataka {El., Ill, 8). 

'Maduram,€tndailam . — 'It is the name of a country 
{Hid., I, pp. 97, 99, 112). It is the ancient Pandya 
country, the capital of which was Madura. This is 
known as Modoura by Ptolemy. It is situated on the 
banks of the river Vaigai. 

Madurodayavalanddu . — -It is one of the districts of 
the Pandya country {El., XXV, Pt. II, April, 1939). 

Mahabdli'puram . — This place is situated at a dis- 
tance of about 35 miles to the south of Madras. According 
to a Vaisnava saint, Siva lived here with Visnu, and hence 
we find shrines of both these deities situated close to each 
other. It is a place of pagodas. Besides, there are 
several caves, natural and artificial. In some of them we 
find very attractive cultural representation of Pauranic 
scenes. Mention may be made of the sculptures repre- 
senting Mahisa-mardini destroying the Riaksasas, Atju- 
na’s penance, Srikrsna supporting the hill to protect the 
cattle from the anger of the rain-god, etc. 

il^aAaA;a7^^am.— According to some Sambalpur on 
the Mahanadi was probably its capital. It is identified 
with the eastern Gandavana, or with the southern 
Jharakhanda. 

Mahendmcala , — The Gautami plates of Ganga In- 
dravarman mention it, which probably refers to the hills 
of this name in the Gan jam district {El., XXIV, Pt, 
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IV, October, 1937). The Mahendra range of mountains 
extends from Gan jam as far south as the Pandya coun- 
try to the whole of the eastern ghat range. The Mahen- 
dradri or the Mahendra mountain was situated between 
the Gahgasagarasahgama and the Sapta-Godavarl. A 
portion of the eastern ghats near Gan jam is still called 
the Mahendra hill. Pargiter thinks that the name should 
be limited to the hills between the Mahanadl, Gtodavarl 
and Wen (Bana ?) Ganga, and may perhaps comprise 
the portion of the eastern ghats north of the eastern 
ghats north of the Godavari {Markandeya'purdm., p. 305 
note). 

The minor hills associated with the Mahendra moun- 
tain were the ^riparvata, Puspagiri, Venkatadri, 
Arunacala and Rsabha. 

The whole range of hills extending from Orissa to 
the district of Madura was known as the Mahendrapar- 
vata. It included the eastern ghats. It joined the Ma- 
laya mountain. Parasurama retired to this mountain 
after being defeated by Riamacandra. The eastern ghats 
must have been known to the geographers of ancient India 
as the Mahendragiri, as the highest peak of the eastern 
ghats is still called by that name. They run as detached 
hills more or less parallel to the eastern coast of India, 
which are known by different names in different parts of the 
country. (For details, vide B. C. Law, Mountains of India, 
Calcutta Geographical Society Publication, No. 5, p. 22). 

Mahendravadi.— It is a village 3 miles east-south-east 
of the Sholinghur railway station on the line from 
Arkonam junction to Arcot, where an inscription of Gun- 
abhara written in archaic Pallava alphabet was discover- 
ed {El., IV, 152). 

Malabar. — It is the Kerala country {SII., II, pp 4, 
241; vide also B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India pp. 
193 - 94 ).:: : 
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M — This is a district which may be 

identified with the Malayakuta (Mo-lo-Kiu-ch’a) of Hiuen 
Tsang which he located in the delta of the Kaverl {IMd. , 
Ill, p. 197). 

Mialainadu. — It is confined to Malayalam or Mala- 
bar. It comprises the territory of the Pandyas besides 
those of the Cera king. It is mentioned in the inscription 
of Rajendra Cola. {IMd., II, pp. 236, 242 etc.). 

Malaiyw'.— It is situated on a fine hill with a fort 
{md., Yo\. Ill, p. 469). 

Malayagiid. —It is the name of a hill {IMd., Vol. Ill, 
422). A Pandya king leaving his own country sought 
refuge in this hill. Pargiter correctly identifies this 
range of hills with the portion of western ghats 
from the Nilgiris to the Cape Comorin. The her- 
mitage of Agastya was situated on the Malayakuta which 
was also known as §rlkhandadri or even as Candanadri 
(Cf. JlhojVB Pavanadutam). The southern extension of 
the western ghat below the Kaverl, now known as the 
Travancore hills, really forms the western side of the 
Malayagiri. 

Malkhed. — The Salotgi Inscription of Krsna III des- 
cribes this imperial capital of the Rastrakutas as ‘ sthiri- 
hlmta-hatake ’ i.e., the place where the military forces 
were located {EL, IV., 66; XIII, 176 fi). 

Mallai. — This is modern Mahabalipuram in the 
Chingleput district. {Vailur Inseri'ption of Kofferun- 
jingadeva, EI.,XSilll,Pt.N). 

Manalur. — It is a village on the Tungabhadra {IMd., 
Vol. II, p. 230). There is a village named Manalur in 
Pandyan territory (Vide Rangachari’s list, Tinnevelly, 

ManayirkoUam. — It is the name of a district {IMd., 
1, p. 147). 
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Manimarigalam . — It is a village at the eastern extre- 
mity of the Conjeeveram taluk of the Chinglepiit district, 
about six miles west of Vandalur, a station on the S. I. 
Ely. In Sanskrit verses the name of the village is Eatna- 
grahara {Ibid:, Vol. Ill, pp. 48, 49, 50). In the ins- 
criptions Narasinihapuram (Chingleput) came to be 
known as Kidaramgondasolapuram {Madras Epigraphi- 
cal Reports, 244 and 245 of 1810). A battle was fought 
here by Narasimhavarman, the Pallava king, in which 
Pulakesin was defeated (Ibid., Vol. 1, 144, 145; Vol II, 
p. 363). 

Inscriptions of the reign of Eajaraja I refer to 
Manimahgalam as Lokamahadevi-Caturvedimangalarii 
called after his queen LokamahadevT, but the inscriptions 
recorded after his fifteenth year and in the reigns of his 
successors down to the reign of Kulottunga I call the 
village by the name of Eajacudamani-caturvedimahga- 
1am (MER., 289 and 292 of 1897, and 7 of 1892; Cf. SI I., 
Ill, Nos. 28—30). 

Manjird. — It is a tributary of the Godavari, which 
rises from the Balaghat ranges, and flows south-east and 
north to join the Godavari. It is fed by three streams on 
the left and by five on the right. Its another variant is 
Vafljula (Fayw Pur ana, XLV, 104). 

Manneru. — It is a river in the Nellore district {Ibid., 
II, p. 4). 

Marudur. — It is a village in the Kovilpatti taluk of 
the Tinnevelly district {El., XXIV, Pt. IV). 

Mattepad. — It is a village in the Ongole taluk of the 
Guntur district, where the inscription engraved on five 
copper-plates of Damodaravarman was discovered {EL, 
XVII, 327 ff.). 

Madakknlam. — It lies to the west of Madura {El., 
XXIV, Pt. iV’ p. 170). 
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Mamallafuram . — This is a village which is general- 
ly called the seven pagodas situated on the sea coast, 32 
miles south of Madras, famous for the Pallava remains 
{Ibid., I, p. 1; Cf. Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Tem- 
ples, pp. 105—159) . It also served as the sea port of 
the Pallavas. 

Mdramahgalam . — It is in the Tinnevelly district. 
Maraneri and Maramahgalam were called in ancient times 
Maramahgalam {El., XXI, Pt. III). 

Mdvinuru .- — It is the name of a village which is per- 
haps identical with Mavinuru of the Konnur Inscription 
{El., VI, 28). Kielhorn has identified it with the 
modern Mannoor, 8 miles east by south of Konnur. The 
Venkatapur Inscription of Aimoghavarsa (8aka 828) re- 
cords the gift of a garden with one thousand creepers at 
Mavinuru to one Candrateza-Bhattara {El., XXVI Pt. II, 
59 fi.). 

Mayirudingam ., — This is an island surrounded by 
the deep sea as a moat {Ibid., II, p. 109). 

Melpatti . — It is in the Gudiyattam taluk of the North 
Arcot district {EL, XXIII, Pt. IV, October, 1935). 

Melpddi . — It is a village in north Arcot district, six 
miles north of Tiruvallam II, 222, 249, etc.). It 

is situated on the western bank of the river Niva {Ibid., 
Ill, p. 23). According to the Ambasamudram Inscrip- 
tion of Solanralaikonda Vlrapandya, it is in the Cittoor 
district (EI„ XXV,’Pt. I, January 1939). The Karhad 
plates of Krsna III were issued when the Elastrakuta 
king Govinda III was encamped here, engaged in taking 
possession of all the properties of the defeated feudatories 
{El., IV, 278). 

Melur . — It is a village, about 16 miles north-west of 
Madura {EL, XXI, Pt. III). 

Mem . — This is a mountain which consists of gold and 
is supposed to be situated to the north of Jambudvipa. 
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The temple at Chidambaram seems to have been looked 
upon as the southern Meru as it contained a large amount 
of gold on the roof of its golden hall (Tdid., I, p. 166; 11, 
p. 235). 

Mindigal. ~lt is a village about 11 miles north-west 
of Chiiitamani, the headquarters of the Chintamani taluk 
of the Kolhar State in Mysore {El., V, 205 ff.). 

Miydrti-nCichi . — It ineluded the present Tiruvallam 
in the North Arcot district and the surrounding region 
(A/., XXIII, Pt. 11). 

Mudum-aclmu . — The inscriptions of Vaidumba Ma- 
haraja Gandatrinetra mention it, which may be identified 
with Mudimadugu in the Anantapur district {El., XXIV, 
Pt. IV, October 1937). 

Mugainddu . — It is a district, a division in the mid- 
dle of Pangalanadu {Hid., I, pp. 97, 99, 101), forming 
part of J ayankonda-Colamandalam. 

Muraff u-nddu . — It is a village in the grivaikuntam 
taluk of the Tinnevelly district, 6 miles east of Palamcot- 
tah and is situated on the right bank of the river Tamra- 
parni (El., XXIV, IV, p. 166; Sewell, List of Anti- 
quities, I, p. 312). 

Murasiman . — The Kalibhana copper-plate Inscrip- 
tions of king Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya mention 
it, identified with Mursing in the Jarasingha Zamindari 
in the Patna State, Orissa {IHQ., XX, No. 3). 

M usikanagara. ---It is Tef erred to in the Hathigum- 
pha Inscription of king Kharavela of Kaliiiga, who in 
the second year of his reign is said to have struck terror 
into the heart of the people of that place {EL ; XX, 79, 87 
Barua, Old Brdhmi Inscriptions. p. 176; JR'AS., 1922, 
p. 83). The MaJmhhdrata (Bhismaparva, Ch. 9 p. 366) 
places this country in south India, which has been identi- 
fied with Konkan {Yisnupnrdna, 474). Dr. Fleet 
says that Musika is a part of the Malabar coast between 
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Quilon and Cape Comorin {Bombay Gazetteer, Voi I, 
pt. II, p. 281). 'For further details vide B. C. Law, 
Tribes in Ancient India, p. 384. 

Mntgi . — It is a village in the Bagev/adi taluk of the 
Bijapur district. It is situated soiiie 6| m;iles tO' the 
south-west of Bagewadi town.. Its ancient name is Murt- 
tage, where two inscriptions were found {lU.., XV, 25 

Narasi'iigapaUi . — This village is in the Ghicaeoie 
taluk of the Ganj am district, v/liere the plates of Hasti- 
varman of Kaliiiga of the year 79 were discovered (EL, 
XXIII, Pt. II). 

Navattda or Narat-iild . — The Triliiia’a inscription of 
Devendravarman, sou of Gunarnava, refers to this vil- 
lage situated in the Korasodaka-pancali-visaya, wdiich 
has been identified with the hamlet of Nantala, situated 
about 6 miles to the south-west of Parlakimedi. The 
Korashanda plates of Vishakhavarman {EL, XXI, pp. 23) 
and the Chicacole plates of Indravarman (L4, XIII, pp. 
122 ff). mention Korasodaka-pancali, which may be identi- 
fied with the modern Korashanda, a village six miles to the 
south of Parlakimedi in the Ganjam district (/!?(?., XX, 
Xo. 3). 

^rl-madlmrantaha-catiirtedi-mandalam . — This is an 
independent village in Ka.|attiirkot4am , a distiict of Jayah- 
gondasolamandalam (Jhid., Ill, p. 204). 

S'rt-malUndtha-catm'vedi-mahgalam .. — It is the name 
of a village in North Arcot district {Ibid., I, pp. 77, 78 
and 129), the people of which have been described as 
great. 

&r%rahgam . — It is the name of an island near Trichi- 
nopoly {Ibid., Ill, p. 168: Cf. El., Ill, pp. 7 ff; Rahga- 
ndtha Inscrt'ption of Sundara-Panclya: ; Artranga.m, Plates 
of MadJiata Ndyakd {ET., XIII, '220 ff). Here stands 
the Rahganatha temple. It was the place where Rama- 
nuja and Manavala-mahamuni dwelt for some time. The 
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Srlraiigam Inscription of Acyutaraya I’efers to the 
well-known place of pilgrimage in South India, especially 
sacred to the VaisiiaYas (El., XXIV, Ft. VI, April 1938). 
The Srlrahgahi Inscription of Garuda-vahana Bhatta 
dated the Saka 1415 has the object of registering a gift of 
land made by Srinivasa {El., XXIV, Ft. II., April 1937). 
This island contains the Saiva temple of Janibukesvara 
where an inscription of Valaka-Kainaya (Saka samvat 
1403) vvms discovered {El., Ill, p. 7£). This island is 
situated three miles to the north of the town of Trichi- 
nopoly between the two bi’anches of the river Kaveri. 
The great temple stands in the centi’e of this island, which 
was built by the Xayaka rulers of Pandya. It is a great 
place of pilgrimage as mentioned in the Matsycvpurdna, 
Padrmf imma and forming a part 

of the BraJimdri,clcqyui‘dna. The celebrated Vaisnava 
reformer Eamanuja lived and died here in the middle of 
the 11th century A.D. Eiamacandra is said to have stayed 
here on his way to Lanka. The great temple which is a 
very old one, was renovated and improved by the Cola, 
Pandya and other kings of South India. The Srirahgam 
copper-plates of Harihara-Eaya, belong to the Srirangaiii 
natha temple at Srlraiigam {EL, XVI, 222 ff.). 



GAI^GEsA’S DEFINITION' OF VALID z 
KNO'WLEDGE 

By Tara Saistkab, Bhattacharya 
Valid knowledge (Prama), according to Gaiigesa, is the 
perception of an object in a place where it is. Or it is 
the perception of the object in its locus in the character 
in which it exists there. ^ When the rope is perceived as a 
rope, we have valid knowledge of the rope. Here Ma- 
thuranatha points out that the real meaning of Gaiigesa is 
that when a thing is perceived to possess a certain cha- 
racter, the projDer relation between that character and 
that thing is to be perceived. The jar bears the relation of 
inherence to its two-halves. Hence the knowledge of the 
jar as bearing the relation of conjunction to its halves is 
not a right knowledge. The author of Siddhanta- 
muhtavall puts this in very clear terms : A possesses B in 
a relation B; Here A is a substantive having for its adjec- 
tive B in the relation B; now A is to be perceived to possess 
B in the relation B, if the perception is to be valid. - 

Aprama (wrong knowledge) is the reverse of valid 
knowledge. It is the knowledge of an object in a locus 
where it is not. In other words, when a thing A is absent 
in a locus B, the knowledge in B of something which has 
the character of A is a wrong knowledge.® To be more 
precise, when a definite subject perceives a specific object 
in a place which as such is characterised by the absence 
of this object, this subject has an illusory perception 
(bhrama). In the words of Mathuranatha, a specific 

1 Tatra yadasti tatra tasyanubhali prama. Tadvati tatpratara- 
Icamibliavo va {T attvacintmnani, part I, p. 401). 

^ Tena sambandlieiia yadvatta, tena sambaadbenatadvadvifesa- 
katvaii. tena sambandbena tatprakarakatvam vacyam. 

® Tadabbavavati tatprakarakajnanam va aprama {Tattvacinta- 
manz, part I, p. 401). 
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substratum may be characterised essentially by the 
absence of a specific negatum; this iiegatum in its own 
character is absent there; now the perception of an 
object having the character of this negatum in that subs- 
tratum, by a definite subject, is an illusion. Correct 
knowledge is other than this illusion. It is the percep- 
tion of a thing in its own character. When the Jar is 
perceived as characterised by jar-hood, we have right 
knowledge of the jar ; or when a thing possesses a certain 
quality, the perception of this thing so Cjualified is a 
correct perception. 

It is to be remembered here that the question of right 
or wrong knowledge is a relevant one only with regard to 
determinate perception. Indeterminate perception is 
neither valid nor illusory, because it cannot be character- 
ised and is not marked out by any definite relation.® It is 
mere sensing of the object. This sensing is devoid of 
name and classification (namajatyadi-rahitaih). When 
the object of perception is classified and named, we have 
determinate perception. In a valid determinate percep- 
tion the contact of the sense-organ -with the object pro- 
duces a knowledge of the object in its true character.*’ 
It is a sensuous knowledge of the known in its essential 
nature at its proper place. 

Objection may be raised that in the judgment, “ The 
conch-shell appears as this silver,” the knowledge of the 
“ this ” is valid and the knowledge of the “silver” is 
illusory in the same substratum (viz., the conch-shell)". 

^ Mdthuri, Ihid. p. 405. 

" PrakaratacUsunyaiii lii sambandliaiiaTagalii tat (BMsdparic- 
clieda). 

“ Indriyartha-sannikarsotpannamavyabliicSTi yatkartliam vajj- 
nanam tat pratyaksa-prama {Mathurl, TattvacintaTnani, part I, 
p. 409). 

Suktavidam rajatamitijaanamekaBmin visaye idantyasya 
prama rajatasya ea bbramah. Ihid. 
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The reply is that when a substratum is possessed of 
the “this”, the pereepti of the“this” there is a valid one. 
But the perception of silver in a locus where it is absent 
is an illusion. The conch-shell is not the locus of silver- 
hood and therefore not of “this silver.” Hence there 
cannot be any question of a valid knowledge of the “this” 
which is an adjunct of silver as characterising a couch- 
shell. 

It may be objeeed to that our senses come into contact 
only with certain parts of a thing, say the parts of a. 
jar and hence the knowledge of the whole jar })y seeing a 
part of it is an illusion. 

The reoly is that the whole jar is not perceived in a 
locus wliere tlie jar is absent. Similarly, when the jar 
is pi’esent and is in contact with the sense, we have a 
knowledge of the whole jar, the whole being inherent in 
the part. 

Again, the objection may be that when a thing, say A, 
is a spatially extended whole and another thing, say B, is 
in conjunction with some part of A, B is both present and 
absent in A (present in some part and absent in another); 
the result is that in the same substratum (A) we have 
both right and wrong knowledge, there being the know- 
ledge of B in A where it is absent and also the knowledge 
of B in A where it is present. 

This objection is unfounded. When B is in conjunc- 
tion with A, it is foolish to say that it is both in conjunc- 
tion with A and not in conjunction with A. We 
do not perceive both conjunction (of B) and its ab- 
sence in A at the same time. When the monkey is pre- 
sent on the tree, it is illogical to say that the monkey is 
both present and absent on the tree (Gangesa here adopts 
the view of the author of the “Nyaya’ltlavatl” that conjunc- 
tion is pervasive or vyapaka). As a matter of fact, the 
Judgment that the monkey is in conjunction with the top 
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of the tree and not with the bottom is a wrong judgment. 
When the monkey is present on the tree, the tree is in 
conjunction with the monkey, even as the eow and not a 
part of it is determined by the possession of the hump. 
Sirnilarly, a jar ma.y turn reck by chemical action and by 
further chemical action may turn black. In this case the 
judgment that the Jar is red at some point of time and 
black at some other is a valid one. But the judgment 
that the jar is black now, i.e., at the raonient when it 
turns red, is an erroneous one. 

According to some thinkers, vdien a thing is perceiv- 
ed, its perception is valid (anubhavatvameva praman- 
yaih). Eren in illusory perception, the elements of the 
illusion are accepted as real.® The snake and the rope 
are the elements of the snake-rope illusion. Both the 
snake and the rope are real, but their unity is unreal. 
When tin is perceived as silver, tin a.nd silver by them- 
selves are not unreal. But the perception of silver in a 
locus where it is absent, i.e., in tin in which silver-hood 
does not inhere, is a wrong perception. As a matter of 
fact, the perception of silver in a place in which silver- 
hood inheres is a valid perception. But tin is not cha- 
racterised by silver-hood. Hence when tin is seen as 
silver, we have an illusion. 

Objection may be raised here that perception being 
valid in some cases and wrong in others, perceptual 
knowledge cannot be said to be valid in all eases. 

This objection is well-founded. Perceptual know- 
ledge is correct with regard to specific objects. Silver 
having its silver-hood inherent in it is perceived normally. 
This perception is valid. But tin is sometimes perceived 
wrongly as silver. Here the perception of the absence of 
silver in tin is a valid perception. In other words, the 

8 Blirame’pyams'amgdayfc prama-vyavaharat. TatiDacintamani, 
Part I, p. 413. 
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perceptual judgment “ Silver is not tin ” is a correct judg- 
ment. When, however, We consider a valid generic 
judgment, e.g., “All things are knowable,” the judg- 
ment “All things are not not-knowable” is valid.** 

Thus valid knowledge is the perception of an object 
in the relation and character in which it exists in its 
locus and wrong knowledge is the perception of an object 
in a locus where it is not. Now as to the valid knowledge 
of an essence (dharma), the essence which is known co- 
exists with the character in which it is known; in other 
words, valid knowledge of an essence is the perception 
of an object which co-exists with this essence.*® When 
I have valid knowledge of jar-hood, jar-hood and my 
object of knowledge co-exist, i.e., my object of know- 
ledge is not different from jar-hood, i.e., what is known 
here is not not-jar-hood. But when the object of know- 
ledge and the essence do not co-exist, we have wrong 
knowledge. If not-silver-hood is perceived as silver (e.g. 
when tin is perceived as silver), we have an illusory know- 
ledge of silver-hood. Here the object of knowledge, viz., 
silver-hood inheres in silver and is not co-existent with 
not-silver-hood. We cannot, however, distinguish bet- 
ween right and wrong knowledge, i.e., right knowledge 
and wrong knowledge overlap, when the compound 
judgment “ This is silver and silver is tin ” is taken as 
a whole. 

Valid knowledge may also be defined as the percep- 
tion of a thing through a character which is not the nega- 
tum of the absolute non-existence qualifying the thing 


® KeYalaavayiui visayatasrayavrttiravrttireva prasiddliali, Ihid. 
p. 416. 

1® Yatprakarika ya visayata tatprakarasamanadkikarana-visaya- 
tSka, SYaprakara-samanadkikaranav-TisayatakaYa anubkavai prama. 

Ibid. p. 417. 

F. 4 
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(perceived). When the (red) jar is perceived as red, 
red is not consciousness which is never present in the jar. 
This definition of valid knowledge may be expressed in 
the three different ways. 

(a) Valid knowledge is the perception of a thing 

through a character which is not the charac- 
ter of the negatum absent in the thing. 

(b) Valid knowledge is not the perception of (an 

apparent) character which (really) is the 
negatum of the absolute non-existence co- 
existing with this character. 

(c) Valid knowledge is the perception of a cha- 

racter which is not the nature of the nega- 
tum of the absolute non-existence co-exist- 
ing with this character. 

To explain (b) and (c) above, the snake perceived in 
the rope is absent in the rope. Here the absence of the 
real snake and the apparefft snake co-exist. Valid know- 
ledge is not the perception of this apparent snake in the 
rope. Similarly, valid knowledge is the perception of the 
rope as the rope which is not the apparent snake which is 
really absent in the rope. 

It follows from these that wrong knowledge is the per- 
ception of a character which is not co-existent with the 
essence of the thing perceived; or bhrama is the knowledge 
of a character whose locus is different from the locus of the 
essence of the thing perceived.^® When we consider the 
wrong judgment “ This tin is silver,” the locus of tin- 
hood is not silver and the locus of silver-hood is silver 


' 1 V ii^'esya-nisthatyantabliava-pratiyogiprakaraka-visayata-prati- 
yogl anubliavab. Ibid. p. 419. 

T attvaemtamai^i part I, p. 419-420. 
Svavyadhikarana-prakaravaGchinna-visayata-pratiyogijnanaiii 
Ta bhramah. Ibid. p. 420-421. 
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and hence the perception of tin as silver is an illusion. 
But in the compound judgment, “These two viz., this 
jar and this cloth are,” the objects of knowledge, though 
perceived together, are different. Here the cloth is not 
perceived as the jar or vice versa and consequently there 
is no illusion. As a matter of fact, the object of percep- 
tion cannot be said to possess a character other than its 
own, such a character having no empirical validity. In 
other words, the object is revealed as it is to our know- 
Jedge (in correct perception). 

Objection may be raised that in the judgments “This 
subject has knowledge and this is the jar,” there is 
doubt as to whether the subject possesses the knowledge 
of this jar and this doubt is not possible, if the object is 
revealed as it is to the subject.^® 

The reply to this objection is that of course there 
may be doubt as to whether this subject knows this jar or 
not, but this doubt does not prove that the object is not 
known as it is. One may doubt as to whether a parti- 
cular subject knows a particular object; but when an 
object is known, it is known as it is. There can be the 
knowledge of a jar as it is and this knowledge is a pro- 
perty of the subject, i.e., the self. But there may be 
doubt as to whether this self has the knowledge of this jar. 

If follows then that in correct perception, the object 
is known as it is. The relation between the object and 
knowledge is visayita (being objectified) This relation ob- 
tains between the object as such and its knowledge. No other 
relation intervenes between them. Indeed, as held by 
ilJdayana in “Bauddhadhikara", knowledge is the know- 
ledge of some object; knowledge by itself is unmeaning; 
hence the object of knowledge must be some character; this 

JSSna-visaya-svarfi-pameva-visayatvaitt. Ihid. p. 43^. ■ ’ I ’ 

JhiA. . 
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character may be external or internal as in introspection ; 
but this character as it is is related to knowledge. In other 
words, when an object is known correctly, the object as 
such is related to knowledge. The relation between the 
object and its knowledge is a variety of self-relation 
(svarupa-sambandha) called visayita (being objectified) . 
Here the relatum and the relation are the same. If a third 
factor is required to relate the object with knowledge, 
there is regressus ad infinitum. As a matter of fact, 
this is the case with all types of svarupa-sambandha 
(self-relation). Negation qualifies its locus in self-rela- 
tion. When the jar is absent on the ground, the rela- 
tion between the ground and the non-existence of the jar 
is svarupa. The ground as qualified by the absence of 
the jar is the object of knowledge. In such an instance 
non-existence ipso facto characterises its locus. No third 
factor is necessary to relate the non-existence of the jar 
and the ground. Here the relatum viz., non-existence 
and the relation are the same. Similarly, inherence 
(samavaya) abides in self -relation in its locus. There is 
an infinite regress, if any more relation is required to re- 
late samavaya (inherence) with its anuyogi (locus)'. It 
may be argued that the perceptual jud^ent “ The 
ground is characterised by the absence of the jar ” con- 
sists of two judgments, viz., “ The jar is absent ” and 
“The ground is,” and so here the object of perception is a 
specific relation uniting the two. In other words, when 
the jar is absent on the ground, some relation is necessary 
to unite this non-existence and the ground and what is 
perceived is not simply the ground and the non-existence 
of the jar, but the ground and the non-existence of the 
jar as united by some relation which is other than these 
two. The reply to this contention is that the judgment 
‘‘The ground is characterised by the absence of the jar,” 
is possible by taking the non-existence of the jar as itself 
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qualifying the ground without the help of any third re- 
lating factor. Further to admit a third relation to re- 
late non-existence and its locus is to be involved in the 
fallacy of regressus ad infinitum. Hence non-existence 
qualifies its substratum in self -relation. As a matter of 
fact, when we perceive that the jar is absent on the 
ground, the object of knowledge is the ground as charac- 
terised by the absence of the jar and not any additional 
factor relating the ground and the absence of the jar. 
Hence absence is both the relation and the relation in the 
knowledge of a substratum characterised by the absence 
of an entity. 




THE PXJEDAH 

By Miss Sakuntala Eao Sastri 

The word Purdah is of Persian origin and means literally 
‘a curtain’ . From this original sense it has acquired its 
secondary meaning viz., ‘the seclusion of woman,’ which 
may, however differ in degree according to the social 
status of a family. It is a common-spread belief that the 
seclusion of woman began with the advent of the Miham- 
madan rule. It is generally believed that previous to 
that period, women enjoyed full liberty and could move 
freely in society. Those who have studied the Rg-Yedd^ 
will at once refer to the popular festival of ‘Samana’ 
in which both men and women took part, where poets 
thronged to acquire fame, women to win prizes at archery, 
horses to run races and women, young and old, to seek 
their partners in life. In the Epic period, we see 
the presence of the queen by the king’s side at the 
celebration of any important sacrifice. In Ch. 89 of the 
Asvamedha Parva of the Mahabhdratar when the horse- 
sacrifiial steed, after having roamed freely over the whole 
earth was slaughtered according to the ritual and the 
actual ceremony of the horse-sacrifice was being com- 
menced, Draupadi sat near Yudhisthira for the per- 
formance of the rite. If we come to a still later period, 
that is, to the Classical Period, when the literary activity 
was at its height, we find practically the same thing. 
Canto 11 of the Raghuvamiavi^ we find the king returning 
to his capital with his queen in an open chariot. Similarly, 

1 R(j-Veda . / 

Mahdhhnrata, Asvamedlia Prava, cli. 89. 

® Raghuvariisam, Canto It. ‘ ^ ’ 
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in RatmmW there is a scene where the queen is present 
at the audience given by the king to the ambassadors who 
came from Ceylon. Instances can be multiplied to show 
where women came out freely to the gatherings frequented 
by men. This is, however, half the truth. It represents 
but one side of the shield, for, as long as the words 
‘Antahpura’ and ‘Avarodha’ are current in Sanskrit liter- 
ature and are frequently used in Sanskrit compositions, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that seclusion of women 
existed in Ancient India to some degree, though perhaps, 
it was not as rigid as in the Muhammadan period. 

To go into the matter deeply and systematically we 
have first to note that there are no less than three words in 
the most celebrated of Sanskrit Lexicons, the Amarahosa,^ 
to denote a harem. They are (i) Antahpuram, (ii) Avaro- 
dha or Avarodhana, (iii) Suddhantah. These three words 
are there to explain Stryagaram Bhubhujam, i.e. ‘ the 
female appartments of the kings,’ implying apparently 
that the harems could be kept up by kings alone. It will 
not be an uninteresting task to find out what sense exact- 
ly each one of these terms conveys and also to find out ib 
what different places in Sanskrit literature they have 
been used and in what different connections. 

We will take up the word Antahpuram first. Bha- 
nuji Dikshit who wrote a commentary on the AmaraJcosa 
explains it by AntarabJiyantare furam grhcm meaning 
apparently ‘the inner appartment’. The word is also ex- 
plained by Purasydntah sthitam ‘ situated in the interior 


Eatiia:vati last scene. 

3 AmamliosTia- — II. 11-12 
3Rr:yC 3pgp:wrrd'^ 
srsf I 

Bkanuji. 

5WT3Rrr3i^ — ^Ksiraswaml 
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of the town.’ It will be seen that the word Antah'purani 
has apparently two senses: one. denoting the inner ap- 
partment of a palace set apart for women i.e. a harem; 
what the other meaning exactly is, will be considered 
later on. Now what is worthy of note is antahpuram in the 
sense of ‘a harem’ which occurs not only in the Epics® but 
also in the literary composition of the later and classical 
periods Thus not only Antahpura in the sense of 
‘ harem,’ is mentioned in connection with the palace of 
Virata, king of the Matsya country in the MaMbharata 
but also in connection with the royal palace of Ayodhya 
the capital of the Iksvaku family. Antahpuram in the 
sense again occurs in most of the literary works of the 
later period. Thus it occurs not only in Bhasa’s drama- 
Svapna-vasamdatUlm but also in Kalidasa’s AbMjMna- 
iakuntalam and Raghuvammm and even in so late a work 
as Kathdsarit-sdgara of Ksemendra. What is noteworthy 
about this word is that sometimes it is used in the plural. 
It thus occurs in plural twice, for instance, in Sd- 
kuntalam. Evidently in such a case, the word must 
mean not the harem so much as the inmates of the harem. 
The question here arises how far back this word is trace- 
able. So far as we are able to ascertain it, the earliest 
work in which this word is mentioned is Manusmrti 
where it occurs four times in Ch. 7 and there can be no 
doubt that the word is used there distinctly in the sense 
of a harem or a seraglio. In this connection it deserves 
to be noticed that the word Antahp%iram, occurs in Kauti- 
lya’s ArthaSdstra also, but obviously not in this sense. 


« Mahahhdmta III. 53. 18. 

T R. 2. 14. 28, 23; 3, 42, 55; 6. 79, 10. 

Manu—Yll. 221. and 216, 224. F. 1, IT. H.T27. 
Brahman — 1, 12. PancdtanttU. 

KathftmriUugara III., 50. " F~17. 30, 

P. 5 
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Book I. Ck. 20 of the Arthasastra itself opens with the 
directions for the construction of an Antahpura. The 
sentence runs thus: 







‘On a site naturally best fitted for the purpose the 
king shall construct his harem consisting of many com- 
partments, one within the other, enclosed by a parapet and 
a ditch and provided with a door.’ 

In this translation the word has been wrongly ren- 
dered as harem by Dr. Sama §astry. A careful reading 
of the chapter will convince any body that the word is here 
used to denote a citadel or palace situated in the heart 
[Antah) of the town The harem formed only a 

part of this fortified palace and is denoted by the word 
Avarodha which occurs at the end of the prose section of 
the chapter. Directions are given showing where this 
harem must be constructed in that palace. The following 
sentence in that connection is worth quoting here : — 

“q-GScr: 

" C ■ ■ ■ c 


‘ On one side, in the rear of the harem, there shall be 
made the residence of women’s compartments provided 
with all kinds of medicines useful in midwifery and 
deseases, etc. 

The word Strlniveia found in this sentence is also 
worthy of note and denotes, ‘ the female establishment,’ 
and we are distinctly told in this passage that this ‘ female 
establishment ’ was to be constructed in the rear part 
{prsthatah) of the Palace. We are further told by Kau- 
tilya that the quarters of the princes and the princesses 
were to be constructed outside the female establishment 
(bahih-Kanya-Kumarapuram), but apparently inside the 
Antahpura or Palace. The other Sanskrit word for 
harem is Avarodha. It also occurs in the literary works 
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of the classical period.® It is therefore no wonder if it is 
met with in the Raghummiam and Kumarsambhamm of 
Kalidasa, the Sisufrilamdha of Magha and also in the 
Kathasaritsagara of Ksemendra. It is true that the word 
has not been traced in Vatsyayana’s or in 

anyone of the Epics; nevertheless there can be no doubt 
that the word was in vogue even before the beginning of 
the Christian Era, as is clearly proved by its occurrance 
in EOck Edict VI of Asbka. The third word for the harem 
is suddhanta which is found in all works of Sanskrit 
literature ranging from Epics to the Rdjatar^ngim. 
We have thus briefly traced the history of the three words 
which denote a harem and we find that this practice of the 
seclusion of women was prevelent at least as early as the 
Maurya feriod, for the Avar odha, as we have seen 

above occurs not only m an inscriftion of Asoha but also 
in the Arif/iaiasf'm of Kautilya. But perhaps the earliest 
reference to the existence of Purdah in ancient India is 
that Sutra.of Panini which teaches us the fomration of 
the word Asuryarnfasyd, which is explained by a commen- 
tator, the author of the Kdsikd, as “Asuryam^a^yd Ra- 
jaddrah.” “ Those who do not see the sun (are) the wives 
of kings ” which shows that in the time of Panini, a most 
rigid type of seclusion was prevalent in the royal families 
somewhere. Panini has been reasonably assigned to the 
fifth century B.C. The practice of Purdah must thus 


8 Baglm. I. 32. IV. G8, 87; VI. 48, XVI. 58. 
Kumarasamhliarmn, VII. 73. 

Kathasaritsagara XII. 55, 

Mahuhhdrata III. 23-25. KuTudrasambharam VI. 52. 
Ahhijhdnasdhuntalam VI. 71. 13. Kathasaritsagara 106, 

172. 

Rajataranginl^ll. 436, 450. V.SSO, VI. 138; VI. 74. 
Raghuvamsam VI. 45, IH— 16. Uttarardmacaritam II. 
VikramorvaM 43. 
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have come into vogue before his time. It must not be 
thought that Panini was teaching us the formation of a 
word which was not then in use at all; because in the first 
place such a thing is inconceivable in the case of any gram- 
marian of repute and secondly, the word A suryamfcisya 
is known to Sanskrit literature also. The term has thus 
been actually used with reference to the Princess figuring 
in the historical Drama of KaumucU Mahotsava (II. 4). 
The author of the KaMka must surely have given this ex- 
planation of the word because it was current in his time 
and we may safely assert that “ the queens of a king were 
so rigorously shut up in the harem in Panini ’s time that 
they had no opportunity of seeing the sun even.” If 
Panini \ivecl and wrote in the 5tk cen. B.C . we may rea- 
sonably assume that Purdah was 'practised in the royal 
household at least a century previously. 

As will be shown subsequently, the Purdah such as is 
found in the Epics, or in the later classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture was not of such a rigorous character as is apparent 
from the word A suryampasyd which was current in the time 
of Panini. Probably such a verulent tj^pe of Purdah was 
unknown to India, at any rate to the greater portion of 
India, as we shall see further in the sequel. Because 
ladies of the royal harem were allowed to come out of 
Purdah on special occasions. There is again nothing in 
any part of Indian literature which shows that the Purdah 
was of such a severe form that the ladies of the royal 
household could not see even the sun. Panini is supposed 
to be a native of Satatura which was in ancient Gandhar 
and it is possible that Purdah of such' a strict character 
was prevalent amongst some of the foreign tribes such as 
the Persians and so forth that were settled in and about 
the north-west frontier of India. In later times, it seems, 
the word lost its original literal sense and came to denote 
simply the wives of kings. Attention has been drawn to 
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the occurrence of the word in ilct II of the drama, 
Kaumucllmahotsma where it is used with reference to the 
princess Klrtimati. But be it noted the Kirtimatl was 
not strictly speaking A sm'yamfasya 2iXthmx'^\ she has been 
so styled in verse 4 of the same Act, for we know that she 
freely moves about in broad day-light, when e.g. she goes 
to pay her obesience to the goddess Candika near whose 
temple she meets and falls in love with prince Kalyanavar- 
man who ultimately becomes the ruler of Magadha. Such 
a princess cannot strictly speaking be called Asuryam/pahja 
at all. Nevertheless the word originally must have con- 
veyed the exact sense which follows from that compound 
word. There is every reason to suppose that in the time 
of Panini at any rate women in some parts of India were so 
mercilessly shut up in the harem that it was not possible for 
them- to see even the sun. But as we have remarked, 
this does not faithfully depict the type of Purdah that was 
prevalent in India as a whole, the India which we find re- 
flected in the Epics and the Sanskrit literature of the clas- 
sical period. We are, therefore, constrained to think 
that the word came into existence in the Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary on account of the seclusion that perhaps prevailed 
among the foreign tribes that were settled in the N.-W. 
Frontier of India, not far from which was situated the 
native place of Panini. 

Let us now proceed a little deeper into the subject. 
The earliest reference to the existence of Purdah is, as 
stated above, contained in Panini which allows the forma- 
tion of the word Asuryampai^ya. This word is perhaps 
apt to give the impression that the harems in the time of 
Panini were dungeons devoid of light and ventilation. It 
is, however, quite possible to imagine that the female 
compartments in a royal mansion were so constructed as 
to admit of good light and fresh air into their interior, but 
that the inmates were unable to see the sun at any part of 
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the day. As remarked above, the ladies of the royal 
household, if they were Asuryampa%ah strictly speaking, 
were unable to go out of the palace without being shut up 
in Q.'palanq'mn as was the custom up till the modern age. 
Next to Panini, in point of antiquity, is the Arthasastra 
of Kautilya and we have pointed out in the above, that 
although the word Antahpuram is used there, it has been 
used not in the sense of a harem, but ‘ a fortified palace.’ 
It has also been pointed out that Purdah was in force 
in the time of Kautilya as is shown by the use of 
the word Avarodha and strivesa. Next in point of time, 
is the Kdmasutra oi Vatsyayana which is a great author- 
ity on the social life of the 4th cent. A.D. It is here that 
we find the word Antahpura used for the first time in the 
sense of ‘ a harem.’ Thus in one place Vatsyayana says, 
“ The inmates of the harem {antahjmram) should not be 
allowed to go out; nor any outsider to enter it except those 
of the approved character ” (Benares Ed. 244. Sutra 83). 

It has to be noticed in this connection that Kautilya 
and Vatsyayana are of the same opinion about the per- 
sons who should guard a harem. Both agree that women’s 
apartments should be strictly guarded. But the motive 
in the case of Kautilya is not so much the seclusion of 
women as the protection of king’s person ; for in the course 
of the same account, Kautilya enumerates several instanc- 
es of queens who poisoned or abetted the murder of the 
king. .Whereas Vatsyayana’s motive in guarding the 
harem is simply the protection of women from the un- 
hallowed gaze of the public. It is however, worthy of 
note that what Vatsyayana says about Antahpura clearly 
refers to the queens and women of the king. Hence the 
rules of seclusion are rigorously enforced only in the case 
of royal families. 

The construction of the house of a Nagarika has also 
been described by Vatsyayana — of a Nagarika who re- 
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presents' the aristocrecy. Here, We are told that it was 
divided into two parts, the outer, where the master of the 
house attended to his business and received visitors and 
the inner, which was occupied by the ladies of the house- 
hold. The word Antahpuraih has not been used in con- 
nection with such ladies, nor is there any evidence to show 
that they were relegated to any kind of seclusion of a veru- 
lent type. Elsewhere again Vatsyayana® makes mention 
of unmarried maidens as well as married women going to 
gardens. He also mentions how a virgin on her way to a 
garden is sometimes snatched away from her friends and 
guardians for the purpose of marriage. 

The Jain Kalpa-Sutras which belong to the third 
century A. D., present the secluded life of a woman in 
the following: — ‘ Then the Ksatriya Siddhartha placed 
his wife Trisala behind the curtain and taking flowers and 
fruits in her hands, addressed with utmost courtesy the 
interpreters of dreams.^® 

The word used for ‘ curtain ’ in the above is Yam- 
7iika. The same word is used by BJidsa in Swapna-Vdsa- 
vadattam; but it is to be seen what it exactly means in this 
connection. In the last scene of the above drama, Pad- 
mavatl, Avantika and the portress enter the stage. The 
nurse who was already there in the presence of the king 
recognizes her as the princess Vasavadatta and expresses 
it to the king on which the king orders her to bring her 
from the harem of PadmavatL But Yaugandharayana 
claims her as his sister and to settle the dispute the king 
orders to draw off the ‘ Yavanika.’ Here all the persons 
were on the stage in the presence of the king and so it can- 
not be a ‘ curtain ’ but a ‘ veil ’ with which the whole body 

9 P. 222. (Sutra' 27). : 

10 (69) p. 245 of the Sacred books of the East Series, Vol. 

xxn. 
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of Avantika. was covered. The cloth used for the purpose 
must have been one brought from the ‘ Yavana ’ country or 
the Yavanas. 

We again come to the works of Bhasa. His dra- 
mas throw a flood of light on the movements of women 
of the royal families, as most of his dramas deal with 
princes and princesses. We get a graphic description of 
a harem of his times through his writings. The word he 
uses for it i& Raj ahida. That was where the king resid- 
ed. A vivid description of the Eajakula is given in his 
play called the Ammamka. He describes it as being 
guarded by high walls. In the second Act, the nurse of 
the princess meets Avimaraka and discovering that he is 
in love with the princess, proposes his marriage with the 
princess and asks him to get into the apartment of the 
princess stealthily. She says: — 

‘ This very day you must make your way into the 
princess’s palace. The honourable Bhutika, the minister- 
in-charge of the princess’s quarters, has gone out with the 
ambassador of Benares with all honours from our king.’ 

Avimaraka, accordingly enters the ‘ Elajakula ’ 
stealthily at night disguished as a burgler. He first pass- 
es through the streets and comes to the high walls of the 
Rajakula. With the help of the rope that he carried with 
him, he tops the high walls and alights near the stables 
where elephants of the royal household were kept. Then 
he passes through the quarters of the servants and then 
through a garden in which were an artificial river and a 
wooden hillock. Then he comes to the audience hall of the 
king. Behind it was situated the apartment of the prin- 
cesses or KanyApuram. We find here the Kanyapuram form- 
ing a part of Antahpumm, and not outside it as is implied 
by the word in Kautilya’s description of a harem. 

From what has been surveyed in the above, the apartments 
of the princes and princesses Were outside the main Antah- 
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fiira and were separate from it. After a time, i.e.. about 
Bliasa’s time, a part of the liarem was reserved for prin- 
cesses only. Still later, the custom of assigning separate 
quartei’s to the princesses was altogether aboli.shed. 
Vatsy ay ana, though he gives all the particulars of an 
Antah'pura, does not anywhere mention Kanyapuram. 
Again we see that the Kanyapivram of Bhasa was strictly 
guarded. The nurse proposes Avimaraka to enter the 
quarters only when she was sure that the minister-in- 
charge is absent. Another feature of the harem re- 
vealed through Bhasa’s writings is the existence of the 
pluralities of Antalypiiram. In Sivapnamsmadattam, 
Udayana, the king of the Vatsas, after his marriage with 
the princess of Magadha, meets a messenger from the king 
of Ujjayini, his former father-in-law. Udayana, while 
inquiring about the welfare of his former mother-in-law 
addresses her as follows : — htht fsafeHl hr’ 

‘ Is my mother-in-law, the chief among the sixteen 
queens, well ? ’. 

In the above, it is quite explicit that the harem of the 
king of Ujjayini consisted of sixteen Antahpuras, and the 
mother-in-law of Udayana was the chief among them and 
probably was at the head of the entire seraglio. We find 
ekewhere in the works of other poets, specially Kalidasa, 
a reference to the plurality of Antahpuras. 

Further we get a glimpse of the life of the young 
maidens of a royal family in these works. In Bhasa, we 
come across two instances : one with reference to princess 
Vasavadatta in the “Minister’s Vow”, and another in Avi- 
maraka. When Vasavadatta went to worship at the shrine 
of the holy Yaksini she went with her nurse in an open 
palanquin. The jester saySj •* as a young girl, whom all 
might see in innocence,- she was in aii open palanquin.” 
(Act III, p. 26). t,The second ;C3i3efcirs m Avtmdtaha 
the princess Kufljarika goes to the' garden with her attend- 

F. 6 
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ants. The garden was strictly guarded by sentinels so 
that no man could enter. 

We also find that the old ladies of a royal household 
had to resort to strict seclusion even at their advanced age. 
In act III of Pmtimanataka -We find the queens of Da^a- 
ratha, who were widows and were apparently very old, 
followed Sumantra with their veils on. They met their 
own son Bharata, but mistaking him to be a stranger, 
they spoke from behind their veils. But subsequently 
when they came to know that they were speaking to their 
own son only, they removed their veils and showed their 
faces. 

From what has been surveyed in the above we find the 
strictest kind of seclusion prevalent in the households of 
kings. 

The Jatakas, again, refer to the seclusion of women ; 
for we find the word Antahpura mentioned here. But 
it is doubtful, if the degree of seclusion was as rigid as 
that of the royal families surveyed above. We do not come 
across the words Suddhantah or A mrodlia which desig- 
nate the most rigid type of seclusion. 

In Jataka I. 224, we have a reference to the hai'cm of a 
king. The pearl necklace of the queen was stolen away while 
the queen was bathing, and the inmates of the harem were 
perplexed to see how a man could enter the palace and 
take it, for the gates of the ‘ harem ’ were strongly 
guarded. The surprise of the people was subdued by the 
revelation that it was a monkey and not a man that stole 
away the necklace of the queen. ‘A man has run off with 
the queen s pearl necklace .... There was a strong guard 
at the gate.’ 

Elsewhere in the Khantivddi Jataka (Vol. Ill) we 
find that a king called Kalabu comes to a park with the 
inmates of the harem. But the park is not mentioned as 
being guarded by sentinels as in Bhasa. ‘ King Kalabu 
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being inflamed with strong drink came to a park in great 
pomp . . . . Then . . . . lay with his head on the lap of a 
favourite of the harem . . . . and he fell asleep.’ 

Beferences to intrigues in the harem as mentioned in 
Kautilya are also to be found in many places 

‘ Now one of the king’s ministers dealt treacherously 
in the king’s harem.’ 1. 129. 

Elsewhere again, we find ‘ Now one of the king’s court 
intrigued in the harem and the king learnt all about it.’ 
II. 88, also II. 145. 

The annals of Kashmir give us a new phase of the 
harem. Here we have instances where women of low 
caste were taken into the harem and were raised to the 
po.sition of a queen. In VI. 74 king Yasaskara takes a 
courtesan into his harem and raises her to the status of his 
chief queen. ‘A courtesan Lalla by name, whom he had 
raised from love to the foremost place among the ladies of 
his seraglio, got him entirely under her control.’ 

In V. 379, we find that king Cakravarman was 
enamoured by the charms of two Domba girls and took 
them into his seraglio and raised them to the status of 
queens. ‘ The .Domba girls won the heart of the king by 
their singing and acting which are described in conven- 
tional kavya fashion. The enamoured king, encouraged 
by the sophisms of one of his favourites pays no regard to 
the low caste of the singers and takes Hamsi and Nagalata 
into his seraglio. He falls wholly into the snares of 
their arts of love.’ ' 

What has been surveyed so far refers to women who 
belonged to royal household and were subject to the 
strictest type of seclusion. But whatf type of seclusion 
was prevalent outside the realm of the palaces has now to 
be surveyed. We get a cltie to this in Bhasa’s drama 
Swafnavdsavadattam . Women of the higher caste were 
excluded from the seclusion. It seems, as though they 
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had to observe it on certain occasions. In the last scene 
of the above drama, Vasavadatta who was residing with 
princess Padmavati as the sister of a Brahmana, has been 
asked to come before the king. She comes there with a 
veil on. Padmavati explains the situation thus to the 
king : ‘ her husband is away and she shuns the sight of 
other men,’ showing thereby, that the absence of her hus- 
band is the only cause for her to be thus veiled. 

The Sahiti/a-Darfana refers to the partial seclusion 
of women of respectable families. A woman of a respec- 
table family could go out with an Avagunthana. 

‘ If a woman of a respectable family is desirous of 
meeting her lover, she can do so fastening her ornaments 
tightly to her body so that they cannot make any sound, 
and' after covei'ing herself with an Avagunthana 
(Ch. III. 77). 

The verse definitely states the degree of freedom 
allowed to a woman of a respectable family. The two 
verses following it, clearly state how women of lower sta- 
tus in society can walk in the streets. Besides this glar- 
ing example in a book of rhetoric pertaining to seclusion, 
there are descriptions in the works of Kalidasa and other 
dramatists referring to partial seclusion. In the Ahhi- 
jnSnasakuntalam of Kalidasa we have a vivid picture of 
this partial seclusion. In the fifth act the heroine comes 
to the court accompanied by two hermits. She comes with 
her Avagunthana on.. The king expresses his admira- 
tion for her thus ; — 

otIwRT ’Tr’ ifT'g l iaitq ; II 

‘ Who could she be with a veil and with the gloss of 
her body not fully manifested, standing in the midst of 
anchorites like a tender sprout in the midst of scared 
leaves? ’ 
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The word Avagunthana is generally fcranslatpd as 
‘ veil.’ A ‘ veil ’ means ‘ a cloth that covers the face.’ 
In the present stanza we see that the word means more 
than that. The king says that ‘ the gloss of her body or 
the beauty of her form is not fully manifested.’ This 
shows that the Avagunthana covered her whole body and 
also loosely wrapped hence the beauty of her figure is part- 
ly hidden from the view. So the Avagunthana was not 
merely a covering for the head and the face but also for 
the whole body. Again we find her coming to the court 
of the king in broad daylight from the hermitage. Else- 
where we find Avagunthana was used as a mark of res- 
pect also. In t]xe Mrechahatika we find that as soon as 
Vasantasena was married, she had to cover her head' with 
Avagunthana as a mark of honour. In the last scene of 
the Malavikagnimitra, we meet with a similar incident. 

The above refers to partial seclusion prevalent in 
ancient India and from what has been surveyed, it can 
safely be said that seclusion prevailed in the royal fami- 
lies as well as in the respectable ones, though it differed in 
degrees as to its rigidity. But there were occasions when 
even the queens of a royal household could give up their 
secluded life. In the Pratimandtaka of Bhasa we find a 
clear reference to it. When Rama leaves the place with 
Sita, he finds his subjects eagerly waiting at the door of 
the palace to have a glimpse of the royal pair. On seeing 
this eager crowd around him Riama orders Slta thus: — 

‘ 0 lady of Mithila, take off your veil.’ Then turn- 
ing to the people he says thus : — 

Hurt m ^ ii” 

, ‘ Gaze freely on this my spouse while your faces 

sti’eam with tears. For women may be looked at without 
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offence at sacrifice or wedding, in calamity or in the 
forest.’ 

Prom what has been surveyed in the above, we come to 
the conclusion that seclusion was unknown to India in its 
earliest period. It was borrowed from foreign tribes who 
swept over the plains of India and became the rulers of it 
for sometime at least, about the sixth century B.C. For 
it is to be noted in this connection that the strictest type 
of seclusion is mentioned to be prevalent in the families of 
the kings only. It must have been a long-standing and 
time-honoured custom in ancient India to enable the author 
of KaHka to mention it as such when he exemplifies the 
sutra of Pmiim. Later, too, we find it prevalent in the 
families of kings mainly, and extended to a certain ex- 
tent to the aristocracy of the time. It seems as though it 
was observed in the later period as a mark of honour and 
dignity. From this it seems that seclusion in ancient 
India was adopted from foreign rulers by the native rulers 
of the land thus it came down from generation to genera- 
tion and was confined first to the family of the rulers of 
the land and later extended to the aristocracy as a mark 
of dignity and respect. 



MAGIC RITUAL IN SANSKRIT TICTION 
By Y . W. EArambelkar 

1. Introduction : — 

Popular tales and fiction in Sanskrit contain a con- 
siderable material pertaining to magic. The Daml'u- 
maracarita, the Kathasaritsdgc^m, the Kadamhan and 
such other works contain passages which make direct or 
indirect references to the magical practices that were cur- 
rent in Mediaeval India and which still linger in distant 
corners of our vast country. Even the Jain and the Bud- 
dhist works do not fail to mention the ghastly magical per- 
formances which agree to a great extent with what we 
find in the Hindu fiction. From all these sources we find 
that terrible magic was practised both by men and women 
in Mediaeval India. Their magic consisted of mantra 
and practice. The material is not found men- 

tioned in the works on fiction but many a time ritual is 
presented in full. These mantras their ritual were 
traditional secret knowledge and were handed down by 
word of mouth from the preceptor to the disciple. 

2. The Kdfdlikas: — 

Invariably, the atrocities of magical ritual are as- 
cribed to the followers of a sect of gaivism known as Kapa- 
likas, or Mahavratins or Pasupatas.^ These Kapalikas 
wore garlands of skulls smeared their bodies with the 

E. G. Bhandarkar, ‘Saivism^ Vaisnaimm etc'; pp. 3 IT it, 
127 ff. M. Bloomfield, “0«. False Ascetics and Nuns”; JAOS. 44. 
202 ff. Bloomfield in liis above-mentioned article refers to a Copper- 
plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of Pulakeliu II (010-^ 
639 A.D.) in which a grant is recorded of a village near Igatpnri 
in JTasik district for the worship of God Kapale^vara for the main- 
tainauce of Mahavratins residing in the temple. 
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ashes of the dead, lived in cemeteries and performed hor- 
rible magical ceremonies requiring human sacrifices for 
the acquisition of Yidya or Siddki or magical power. ^ 
The author Madhava, in his Sahkaradigidjaya (XV. 
1—28) brings his hero Sankara in contact with Krakaca, 
the Kapalika of Ujjain, who invokes Bhairava by drink- 
ing wine in a skull. There the full get up of a Kapalika 
is given: — ‘ His body is smeared with ashes from a funer- 
al pyre, around his neck hangs a string of human skulls, 
his forehead is streaked with a black line, his hair is 
twisted into a matted braid, his loins are clothed with a 
tiger’s skin, a hollow skull is in his left hand and in his 
right hand he carries a bell that rings incessantly.’ 

The most extreme type of Kapalikas are called Maha- 
vratins or Mahavratadharas according to the Simpurdna. 
Mahavrata is the great vow of eating food in human skull. 
According to the MdlaUmddhava of Bhavabhiiti, ‘ Sri^- 
aila ’ was the principal seat of Kapalikas. Sanskrit 
literature is full of reference to (Pa)— khanda Kapalikas 
who perpetrated atrocities ex-proficio and for reasons 
like love, greed and gluttony singly or collectively. 

The Dakikumdracaritfi (Chap 7 : p. 199) describes 
a Kapalika busy in his nocturnal activities: — ‘ Mantra- 
gupta begins his adventure in a cemetery near the city of 
Kalihgas. There he overhears a couple of demoniac ser- 
vitors complain that their wicked master, an evil and 
powerful wizard was just then disturbing their love pas- 
sages with an order to fetch for him Kanakalekha, the 

- The groii]) of Vidyii-, Yoga, and Mantra is considered us one 
of the three superhuman qualities. The difference between Yidya 
and Mantra according to Jain canonical texts, is that the former is 
accomplished by certain magical practices and is presided over by 
certain female deity such, as , Prajnapti, etc ; while the latter is 
accomjdished just by reciting and is presided over by a male deity. 
Yoga is a charm or magical incantation or a magical power. 

See, J. G. Jain. in Ancient India as Depicted in Jain 

Canons”, p. 227. 
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daughter of king Kardana. His body was ornamented 
with glittering pieces of skulls, he was smeared with ashes 
from funeral fires, he wore braids that looked like streaks 
of lightning; with his left hand he was sacrificing steadily 
into a fierce fire crackling sesame and mustard. In front 
of him stands one of the aforementioned servants with 
folded hands saying, “ Issue your command; wherewith 
can I serve you ? ” He is told to fetch the princess and 
he does so instantaneously. Frightened and in tears, the 
princess Kanakalekha kept crying, “Woe me. Woe 
father. Woe mother” as the Kapalika held by her 
thick hair and prepared his sword to chop off her head, 
when Mantragupta snatched the sword from his hand and 
cut off his head. 

Here we are not told, the magic power (siddhi) for 
which the Kapalika was performing the sacrifice in the 
cemetry and was offering the princess as a victim. Nor is 
the ritual fully 'developed.® 

Similarly, the Malatlrmdliava of Bhavabhuti brings 
in a Kapalika — Aghoraghanta and his female disciple 
Kapalakundala who worshipped Camuiida (Kara’a) in 
the cemetery. Camnnda is said to be the spouse of the 
great god Kapalin. To her the best among women was to 
be offered as victim for the acquisition of some magic 
power. Kapalakundala says that she was asked by her 
preceptor to make full arrangements of worship including 
a jewel among women as victim for the ritual which pro- 
mised some magic power.. But Kapalakundala’s words 


® From the account of Mantragupta in the Da-sahumara , we 
are indirectly informed tliat the Eapalikas were respected to some 
extent for their knowledge of Vedas, Vedahga.s, medicine and magic. 
The Jain works like Fir.^vanathaearita, Katharatna karop Maha- 
rastri Katha, Kathakosa, MallinSthac’arita, Malayasundarikathod- 
dhara etc. and the Buddhist workh like the JSitaka Katha. etc, (See 
Bloomfield’s article) give us stories of. Kl-pSlikas and their wicked- 
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are ambiguous,^ and Agboraghanta too does not tell us 
anything of the mantra or its ritual.® Nor are we told 
anything in particular about Kapalakundala-^either as 
regards her magical powers or about the classes of female 
ascetics which practised black magic and the particular 
class to which she belonged. 


3. Sakinl, Yogim and DaMnl:— 

Female ascetics who indulged in witchcraft ritual 
were of three categories — sakini, Yogini and .Dakini. 
They differed from one another by their activities and 
siddhis. The story of Bbimaparakrama {KatM SS. 71. 
264^ — 270) illustrates the nature of the activities of a 
sakini. The mantras used by a Sakini® required only 
barley seeds or some other corn which she sows at mid- 
night in a secluded chamber of her own house. The seeds 
which grow immediately, are plucked, sifted, fried, pound- 
ed and placed in a pot of white copper ( ) . These are 


4 “t 


^FT'Rirf^' . . — ^Act. V., after Verse 4. 

fTOT — ^V. 25. 
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charmed grains and they have the power to turn a human 
being into a she-goat. The minister Bhimaparakrania was 
later on transformed into a peacock by a butcher-woman 
by fastening a thread into his neck. This, of course, was 
a different method, other than that used by a SakinI who 
deals with the charmed grains only. 

In the Zlm-iVM'wwffmmnTa (Chap. 6, p. 190 fi), in 
the story of Nitambavati we are told that a rake by name 
Kalahakantaka falls in love with Nitambavati, the wife 
of an elderly- gentleman of Ujjain. He obtains the posi- 
tion of a caretaker of the cemetery and from there sends an 
old Jain nun as love’s messenger to Nitambavati. He 
pretends to be a holy man; able to procure offspring for 
her; she must come that night to a grove and place her 
foot in his hand where-upon he would pronounce charms 
over it which would procure the desired result. Nitamba- 
vati does so; the fake ascetic pulls an anklet from her foot, 
marks her thigh with his knife and runs off. The rogue 
then offers the anklet to her husband for sale. That creates 
suspicion about her in her husband’s mind. Before the 
tribal assembly the rogue tells that he, while he was on- 
duty at the cemetery on the fvemous night saw a heaii-tiful 
woman drag a corpse from a 'pyre. He leapt upon her, 
accidentally scratched her with his knife on her thigh. In 
her haste she fled, dropping her anklet. Nitambavati was 
then convicted of being a gakini J 

From this it appears that §akini gets her magic power 
by devouring human flesh of a corpse on pyre. 

In the story of BandhudattS {Kathd SS 37. 110-111) 
a female friend of hers gave her two charms which refer to 
the ‘ String-method ’ of a Yogini.® Somada and Bandha- 

A similar story appears in tbe. AAf/ta-»SVS’. 75.100 If. but there 
the beautiful maiden Padmavati is , charged '^iilitbeing '»■ Yogini. 

R-wsrqW % i Kowt i 
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mocanika 'Were Yoginls {Katkd-SS. 37. 150— 170), and 
it is expressly stated there that Somada was a Yogini.® 
These Yoginis transformed men into bulls or monkeys or 
even transformed themselves into mares or cows by 
fastening charmed strings into necks. In the Uttama- 
caritakathdnaka, a, Jain work, we have a story of 
Anangasena, a courtezan who fell madly in love with the 
prince Uttamacarita. Unable to obtain him in any 
other way, she manages to tie a magic thread round his 
leg. He is immediately turned into a parrot.^® The 
courtezan was thus a Yogini. The use of magic grains 
and the use of magic thread are the two special character- 
istic points which distinguish gakinl and Yogini from each 
other. 

The Vetdlapancavimhtikd once casually mentions 
the habit and the object of worship of the Yoginis. The 
Yoginis are habituated to meet periodically in the cemetery 
and they offer collectively a human victim to their God 
Bhairava.^^ 

pakini has a more terrible aspect. The method of 
initiation in the fold of Dakinis is described in the story 
of the Queen Kuvalayavali {Kathd-SS. 20.48-51 and 105ff.) 
the wife of the king Adityaprabha. Once the king sud- 
denly returned from a hunting expedition to his capital. 
When he reached the inner courtyard, he found the door- 
keepers in a state of confusion. As he entered the Queen’s 
apartment he found her naked, her eyes closed, her hair 

Quoted in Penzer’s “Ocean of Story” Vol. VI, p. 60. 
invr: i 

aiwf wvaInTOn’; ii 

It 

No magic ritual, if it is to promise a substantial siddbi will 
ever be without human victim. 
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loosened, her lips muttering some words, her forehead 
shining with big spot of red lead and she herself standing 
in a big circle which contained such things as human blood, 
flesh, wine etc.^^ The queen was one from the group of 
the Dakinis and was performing the ritual necessary for 
retaining her magical power known as ‘ Khecari-siddhi ’ 
(flying in air). Being questioned by the king she told him 
how she became a Dakini by falling a victim to the tempta- 
tion of this While in her maidenhood 

she saw some of her friends flying in the sky. On being 
asked about the source of their power, they told her that 
the particular siddhi w'as obtainable by eating human 
flesh. The princess remained doubtful for a second for 
fear of eating human flesh but soon decided to have the 
one for the sake of the other. Immediately the initiating 
preceptor was brought and the princess was admitted into 
the secret associaton of the Dakinis. The ritual for the 
acquisition of the Khecari-siddhi is sufiiciently available 
to us. It consists of a bath, worship of Vighne^vara, 
standing in a big magic circle^® in naked state^* and 




Magic circle is auotlier important factor in all the practices 
of black magic. Banabliatta’s Kadambarl also makes a reference 
to the magic circle: 


flmf FwunuRsrflT ^ i 

(Purvabhaga. p. 129‘; N. S. Edn. 1910). Also Gambler’s Circle in 
Mifcchakatika Act. IJ. 

Nudity is essential in many cereiiionies pf black magic. It 
may be for fear of pollution or because in magical rites clothes be- 
come taboo or the magic rite being abnormal, the performer is also 
required to be abnormal or complete nudity denotes total submission 
or nudity gives shock to the spirit or sexual organs are said to 
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worship of Bhairava in the circle. After the worship 
comes another bath, the Balis are offered containing Maha- 
mariisa (human flesh), blood and wine and finally the man- 
tras are disclosed to the new recipient after she has eaten 
of the Mahamaihsa. No sooner the last item is over than 
the entire circle of the Dakinis flies in the sky.’-® 

Dakinis and Yoginis both can fly, both move in 
groups, both visit cemetery periodically and both have 
Bhairava as their great god of magic rites.’*’ 

4. Propit'kition of Vampire^'^ :— 

The process of inviting and pleasing a Vetala is uni- 
form throughout, though that is done for various purposes. 
In the story of Sridardana 75.261) Vetala is 

worshipped for curing Yaksma (consumption) ; in the story 
of the king Trivikraniasena (Zai^/;u-Sd'. 75.36-37) the 
mendicant Ksanti^ila wishes to please Vetala to secure 


possess some pecmliar powers in the.se matters. For any of these 
rea.sons or for all these, nndity of the performer is an important 
taelor ia inug-ic iiles. See, Fe tier’s “Occau of ihe \ ol. li, 

p. 117. 

RT B"! 'TT^IBcTt I 




_ The story of Niseayadatta (KatJiff-SS. 37.57-75) has an 
episode in which the hero finds himself in the company of four 
Ma'ju.vrntin.s. They were in a dense forest at nii>-lit, when a Yaksiul 
hy name iSriiofotyjadini comes to them and devours the four com- 
panions of the hero. She does so hy singing a mantra in aocoto- 
paniment^of her lute and dance. Her lute was made from human 
skull. When she thus san^, a horp appeared on the head of the man 

neitlier 

Story" 


on w lom sue nxea ner gaze, , Tins Aaksi.ni, of course, was 
a' tiakini, nor a Yogini. " . 

■ , 'i ‘ ‘ V ^ ”• *’ ' "ri 1 "T , ' - ' 

See ' tke note " ip Penzer’s- “Ooean of 

Yofi, VI • ,p. 136440. , 
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overlordsMp of the Vidyadhar as through him (see further 
Kathd-SS. 90. 21); while Vikramakesari, one of the minis- 
ters of Mrgaiikadatta gets the mantra and ritual for the 
propitiation of a Vetala to bring about reunion with his 
master 75. 16) . But there the old man who 

knew the mantra -with, the required concomitant ritual, 
convinces Vihramakesari that anything is obtainable 
through the favour of Vetala (Kathd-SS. 75 19) 

King VisamaMa had one Vetala by name Agnislkha 
as his servitor. He did all odd jobs at the behest of the 
king. The appearance of this Agnisikha was rather ter- 
rifying; — ‘ with his red eyes burning, his hair on the head 
standing and whole of his get up menacing’.^* 

The propitiation of such a Vetala or Vampire is 
usually done with the help of a warrior, a hero of extra- 
ordinary courage. The ceremony of Vetdla-sadluina is, 
therefore, always called as ‘ Vlrasadhya ’- — possible only 
with the help of a hero. This ceremony is undertaken in 
a cemetery on the fourteenth day of the black half of the 
month, at night. The performer sits under a Bunyan 
tree in the cemetery, with his body smeared with the ashes 
from a funeral pyre using the hair of a corpse as his sac- 
red thread, with a turban made from the cloth that is 
used for covering the dead, on his head and having put on 
a black garment. He uses a branch of palm as a chaplet 


“r l” Katha-.^d. .121.24. 

In. tke ftinioiis Jain story of Ambada, sucli a oereniony is 
xiiidertuken on tlie evening of the 8th day of the half luontli- 
Chirrlottc Krau-‘<e, Ivdisrlie Erzaliler Band. 4. p. 24 quoted by 
Bloomfield in his article in JAOS 44.202 ff. 


\---Kath<l'!arihafjara, 73-278. 

M'€R .• ' , . 

^ ^ n—EathasarUmgara, 75.8. 
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in Ms turban.^® He sends the hero to fetch the corpse 
which is temporarily inhabited by the Vetala or himself 
he goes to bring it if he has sufficient courage. Such a 
corpse is to be found hanging down a Siihdipa tree situated 
to the southern direction of the cemetery. A circle^’^ is 
already prepared to receive the guest, under the Bunyan 
tree. The circle is a special and spacious one drawn by 
the power of human bones; all of its angles facing differ- 
ent directions are occupied by jars full of human blood; 
the same blood is used to sprinkle the circle; candles of 
human fat^^ are kept burning inside. Oblations are offer- 
ed in the fire which is already kindled there.-® The corpse 
inhabited by Vetala is bathed and garlanded and deposi- 
ted in the circle, its face being turned up to the sky. Its 
mouth is opened by force and a sacrifice is performed in it 


20 I 

— Ktithd.u!ntm,fjara, 99.11. 

ii —ihul 7;j.283. 

\~lbid. 75.42. 

The magic circle appears to have twofold purpose — (a) as 
a protective area aud (b) av a stronghold of the magician. It be- 
ing a charmed circle the evil powers cannot break it througli. 
It is also a strongliold from whicli the magician can con- 
veniently and with advantage force the evil powers to obey him. 
“The circle also denotes finality and continuity. It commands 
evcrv noint of ('ompnss and can be regarded as the inner circle of 
the horizon itself. The circle is not only a safe place to be in 
while conjuring but often acts as a prizon from which escape is 
imnossible.’’ Penzer “Ocean of Story” Yol. II, p. 9S; Also see 
“Macno Circle” in Hasting’s Ency. of Ueliqum and Ethics 
Vol. VIII. 321 ff. 

22 “The Hand of Glory” in the ‘Ocean of Story’. Yol. Til, 
p. 150-154. 

fr =?rf*nwr i 

I —Kufhmmit. 73.305-300. 
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by offei'iiig oblations with the help of ladles and spoons 
made from human bones. The worship consists of 
Arghya in a bowl of skull, flowers of human teeth, sandal 
of blood, incense of eyes and food of human flesh. The 
ceremony is deemed successful if a flame rises- from the 
widened mouth of the corpse. The ceremony is over when 
a handful of mustard seeds are found in the mouth of the 
dead body. They possess all possible magic powers that 
one can imagine.-'* 

5. To Secure a Ghost as a Servant: — 

The story of a Brahmana and a ghost {Katha-SS. 28. 
I55ff) gives us the ritual by which the services of a ghost 
can be secured for curing a wound. There it is told that a 
Brahmana while cutting wood in forest sustained a wound 
caused by a splinter. The piece went deep in his flesh in 
the thigh and though it ivas removed yet the wound went 
more and more deep till it reached the bone. The Brah- 
mana gave himself up to despair when he found that des- 
pite all his efforts the wound became almost incurable. 
At this juncture a friend of his advised him to secure the 
services of a ghost to cure his wound, which was about to 
become fatal. He gave him a mantra with the instruc- 
tions about the necessary accompanying ritual.-® Having 


ilyTm \\~-K‘<fh5-AS. 73.300-307. 

51^ I d fw. n o 

^gi RFUrfftstg' gff ?r«IT n—KathaSS. 99.12-13. 
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got up ill tile last quarter of tlie iiigiit, tlie man should 
unite his hair and in naked condition fill his lists with rice 
grains. He should then, without rinsing his mouth, go 
to a cross-road'” uttering the and deposit the rice 

grains there and return in silence without looking back. 
In a few da_ys the ghost will appear before him. 

6. Ritual for Cmina FeWr {J rjirarhetaka) :~ 

The story of Haihsavall (Kathd-SS. 71. 61 h) gives us 
an important magic performance. Prince Kamaltkara 
wishes to marry HahisavalT who had secured a divine gift 
of curing a person who is sufiering fi'om fever by mere 
touch of her hand. At the time of wedding ceremony 
KanakamanjarT. a wicked friend of Haiiisavall deceives 
her and takes her place and marries Kamalakara. Later 
on the prince begins to suffer from fever and Kanakaman- 
jari who pretended to be Hamsavali was afraid of expo- 
sure. She, therefore, undertakes to pei'form Jvarache- 
taka — a magic performance which cures a person suffer- 
ing from fever. The ceremony was told to her by some 
Yogini {KatJid-SS. 71. 207). It required a human 
victim. 




-‘Cross-roads in Magic” in ‘The Ocean of Stoty’, Vol. III. 
p, 37-58. 
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...... -^KatM-SS, 71.61 ff. 
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The ritual is simple enough-". The ceremony is be- 
gun at night in a lonely temple of Siva. There, a goat is 
to be killed with sword and the image of Siva to he bathed 
with its blood. All other items of worship of Siva are 
also to be taken from the killed goat — its flesh as cover, its 
heart as flower, its eyes as incense, its head as Bali. Then 
the platform in front of the image of Siva is to be sprinkl- 
ed with red sandal ; on it a lotus with eight petals is to be 
drawn with yellow pigment ; in its centre the image of 
Fever is to be prepared with blood and flour. The image 
has three faces, three legs and has its fists filled with 
ashes (as weapon). Having thus prepared Fever with its 
concomitants, it is to be invited with a mantra and wor- 
shipped with human blood, bones, flesh etc. from the body 
of a person who is killed there and then. 

7. Change of Sew'^^: — 

The idea of changing one’s sex is very old.-" Though 
no specific ritual is available yet we find from references 
in works on Sanskrit fiction that change of sex was a 
magical act. To achieve such a change, a magic pill 
(Gutika) was usually used. Magical objects and spells 
were considered potent to accomplish a change of sex. As 
a rule the spell or charm is accompanied by the taking of 
the pill, which was presumably allowed to remain in the 
mouth as long as the change of sex is desired to continue. 
When the pill is removed the original sex is restored. This 
“ pill method ” was well known to Miiladeva and he used 
it to turn Manahswami, a comely merchant youth into a 
beautiful damsel {V etala'pancammdatika, Story 15 in 
Kathd-SS. 89 . 25-26). In another work three women used 

27 W. N. Brown “67umoe of Sen a.f a Hindu Storn Motif ’ . 

W. N". Brown “Change of SeX as a Hindu Story Motif”. 
JAOS. 47, p. 3ff. ® . 

20 Indra clianiyed liis sex by Mdy& (magic) -AthorTaveda. Vll. 
38.2; Keifh — " Religion and Philosophy of Veda' . I. 125. 
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magic pills to satisfy each other.'*" In M/ilaijasundan- 
hathoddhara of Dharmacandra we have also a reference 
to the use of this same method.®^. 

A charm may be employed with the aid of other 
magic objects to bring about a change of sex."- In the 
BJiatmakal'padr'iima,^^ a magic vegetable produces change 
of sex. A magic plant transforms a girl into a man in 
t\ie Kathakom}‘*^ 

PatakayafTmesa — entering another’s body®^~is also 
a magic act. According to the KatM-SS . this magic art 
of entering another’s body is said to be based on Sahkhya 
and Yoga systems of philosophy. But no specific ritual 
of the act is available. An illustration of this act is men- 
tioned in the 23rd story oi the VeMlapancavimiati. 


8. Invisibility . — 

Bhasa’s A vimdraka refers to a magic ring which made 
the hero invisible whenever he desired it. That there was 
some magic ointment to secure invisibility is illustrated in 
the story of Gunasarman {Kathd-SS 49. 74, 81, 150). The 
thief Sax'vilaka in the Mrcchakatika used Y’ogarocana for 
the same purpose. 


Tancadandaecliatraprabaiidha'’ ed. Weber, p. 77. (Bloom- 
field). 

Hertel, Indische Marehen, p. 211 f. (Bloomfield) 

Ambada uses a magic plant or fruit to change ■n'omen into 
a,s.ses. Krause, luduche h}rztih.lee. p. (>(). 

as 3.6.324 ff. (Bloomfield). 

‘Oceati of the Story’ . VII. 223. 

‘On the Entering of another’s Body’, by. M. Bloomfield in 
Proceedingx of the American Philological Society, dO, pp. 1-43. 
Katha-SS. — 
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Magic fiiTtiAL in Sanskrit fiction 


Two tidy as or magic powers known as Anuloma and 
Pratiloma are mentioned in the story of BhTmaparakrama 
(Katka-SS. 74. 134). Of these, Anuloma secures invisibili- 
ty of a person who recites its mantra and the Pratilom.a 
restores him his invisibility. 

Tilt ArthaMstra oi Kautilya (14.3) prescribes the fol- 
lowing ritual ; — 

“ If invisibility is desired, having fasted for three 
nights one should on the day of the star Pusya sprinkle with 
the milk of goats and sheep barley, planted in the soil 
placed in the skull of a man who has been killed by sword 
or has been impaled. Then having put on a garland of the 
barley which sprouts from this, he may walk invisible”.®’’ 

“ The skin of a snake filled v^ith the ashes of a man 
bitten by a snake will cause beasts to be invisible.”®® 

9. To Flit to Sleef . — 

“ Having fasted for three nights one should on the 
dark 14th day of the month of the star Pusya, purchase 
from a woman of an outcast tribe some finger nails. Then 
together with some beans, having kept them unmixed in a 
basket, one should bury them in a cemetery. Having dug 
them up on the second 14th day and having pounded them 
pp with aloes, one should make little pills. Whenever one 
of the pills is thrown after chanting the mantra, all will 
sleep.®” 


37 “r>TI^'Iqfti%^; ^I "jST: f^IT: 

Rfri^r ?mii I nefl 

(^o apTo. Ed. Jolly. Punjab, p. ‘J5G. Kau- 
ulya gives here many more reme<lieK to become invisible. 

38 i5r=T«TSbK«i ’flFfPFItNfifW l” 
‘Ta-TPfiTifkg-: 

¥l»fRlRr I IFKpf : K? 3rRfT firaiTWg; t feflSCTT 

fKRif ! rct 

fsfPTfir —Arthafestro , 14 . 3 ., p. 257. 
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10, For Fulfilment of One's Desi/re: — 

The 18th story of the VetMapmcavirhsatika fKatM- 
SS. 92.50-56) gives some details of a vidya known as 
‘ Istasampadim —that which fulfils the desires. Accord- 
ing to the Mahavratin, who was pleased with Candra- 
swamin and to whom he was about to impart the vidya, the 
ritual for its success is to be undertaken in water. As 
soon as the performer begins to mutter the mantras in 
water, he forgets himself and feels that he is born again, 
is growing, has attained youth, is married, has children 
and is totally enmeshed in the charms of his new life. His 
preceptor reminds him, his real intention of securing suc- 
cess in the 1 stasanvpadinl Vidya. If he takes the hint and 
throws himself in fire in'his imaginary life, he gains suc- 
cess in the magic performance otherwise his preceptor also 
loses his magic power.'*'' 

Thus we find in Sanskrit fiction a large number of 
magic performances, but a still larger number is not found 
fully described. There are references to the uses of magic 
sword (Story of Srldatta), or magic ring (AvimdraJca), or 
magic pill or magic pitcher (in Saktiya^a Lambakoi) which 
are said to possess great power but the processes of their 
preparation are not given. The story of Srngabhuja and 

5ra;ii ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5i5ft gnmRjmf 5r«rr i fmmr r i 
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^ 3BF«rFrm5ft q mrf - cl ' crq ' f^^qfd W—Katha-SS. 92.50-56. 
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Ruj^asikha contains the description of various feats per- 
formed with the help of mantra magic uses (_)f earth, 
water, fire and thorns. Sarvilaka, the master theif. of 
Mrechakatika possessed a kind of seed wliich enabled him 
to detect treasures hidden under ground. Similarly, the 
story of Karpatika (in VisamaMa Lamhaka) mentions a 
magic ointment for feet which helps a man in wallcing for 
miles together without feeling fatigue. The A'rthnmstra 
of Kautilya also gives a preparation of such an ointment. 




THE PEOBLEM OF INCONTINENCE IN THE 
BHAGAVADGITA 

Jaideva Singh 

SocKATES said, “Knowledge is virtue.” This raises a 
problem “ If knowledge is virtue ” how is it, that in spite 
of our knowledge, we are led to a vicious act ?” 

“ I know the right and approve it too, 

I know the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 

How does such a phenomenon occur? This problem 
is known as that of Incontinence in Ethics. It has 
been raised also in the It is the aim of this 

paper to study Sri Krsna’s solution of the problem. 

In chapter III, verse 36, Arjuna puts a pointed ques- 
tion to Sri Krsna, 

arq- m'T 
arfk^Nfq- qwrfer fqq r Farff : ii 

By what is a man led to vice, O Krsna, even reluctant- 
ly yoked to it, as it were, by force? 

What is Sri Kr.sna’s reply ? 

q-fmcirr 

q^Rqrssssff qlSTr i 

i|2 

arrqd wrPRt fkfjrqfwri 

' c 

WHHWcq id , ^ 

Man is led to vice by egoistic desire of wrath born 
of rajas, all-consuming, all polluting; know that it is 
kama or krodha that btalnds ' id the way of his higher 
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^111,37. 
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life, As a flame is enveloped by smoke, as a mirror by 
dust, as an embryo is wrapped by the amnion, so is Jnana 
(wisdom) enveloped by passion. Yes, enveloped is wisdom 
by passion which is a constant menace to man’s further 
evolution and which is insatiable as fire. The senses, the 
lower mind and intefllect are said to be its seat ; by means 
of these, enveloping wisdom,, it infatuates the dweller in 
the body. 

In this answer, §ri Krsna makes out two important 
points which deserve our special attention : (1) Man has 
egoistic desire, emotion, passion Which is impulsive, and 
is hard to resist. (2 It is on account of his clamant, clamor- 
ous desire-nature that he is unable to see light and utilize 
true knowledge. 

Instead of indulging in mere subtle, metaphysical 
speculations, Sri Krsna handles the problem in a perfectly 
concrete, practical, realistic fashion. His solution of the 
problem may be conveniently considered under the follow- 
ing heads : 

(a) The psycho-physical constitution of man and 
the reason why man falls a victim to incon- 
tinence. 


(b) The concept, of true knowledge and whether 

man has this knQ.wledge. 

(c) How to attain to true knowledge ? 

(d) Can man be incontinent after attaining to true 

knowledge ? 

(a) The secret of incontinence lies in the psycho- 
physical constitution of man. The Gita, puts the psycho- 
physical constitution of nian in a nut-shell in the following 


verse : 




to , 
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The senses are higher than the objects ; the moMis is 
higher than the senses ; the Bnddhi is' higher than the 
manas, and what is higher even thaa the Bnddhi is the 
Supreme. 

This gives at once man’s constitution and its hierarchy 
Man has the sense-nature, mmm, Buddhi and the Atman, 
and each one of the latter is higher than the preceding. 

^ahkaranandt TiM gives the rationale of the superi- 
ority of the one over the other in the following words; — 

One is called higher than the other, because it reveals 
the other, is inner, subtler, and more pervasive than the 
other, and because it sets the other to activity. 

Indriyas together with manas refer to the lower de- 
sire-nature of man, and Buddhi together with Atman re- 
fers to the higher nature of man, to his synoptic insight; 
So long as the lower nature is not fully integrated to the 
higher, there is always a danger of ' moral lapse. So long 
as the clamorous, lower nature is not tamed, it is always 
apt to run wild, and seek its own gratification. When man 
is swayed by passion, no amount of reasoning avails. 
Shakespeare put this situation very beautifully in the 
mouth of Portia in the following words in the Merchant of 
Venice : — 

“ If to do were as easy as to know what Were good to 
do, chapels had been churches and' poor men’s cottage 
princes’ palaces. It is a good divine that follows his own 
instructions. I can easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow'' iriine own 
teaching. The brain may devise faWs for' the blood; but 
a hot temper leaps o’ei' a cold decree. Such a hare is 
madness the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of good counsel, 

|;,C| : 

O./IJ 


(Grujarati Press Editioa? p. 297) 
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the cripple.’’ As a matter of fact, cool reasoning is not 
possible at that moment. Kama-egoistic desire achieves 
its object through the agency of the lower nature. 

wmr^cq- ii’ 

Kama takes hold of the senses, manas, and the assent- 
ing intellect (Buddhi has here been used in the sense of 
assenting intellect) and throws a pall over a man’s jnana, 
weaves a spell round him and misleads him into doing 
wrong. 

In his 'Critical History of Greek Philosophy,’ W. T. 
Stace, makes the following pertinent remarks on the Socra- 
tic dictum “ Knowledge is virtue.” 

“Aristotle, in commenting upon this whole doctrine, 
observed that Socrates had ignored or forgotten the irra- 
tional parts of the soul. Socrates imagined that every 
body’s actions are governed solely by reason, and that, 
therefore, if only they reasoned aright, they must do right. 
He forgot that the majority of men’s actions are governed 
by passions and emotions, “ the irrational parts of the 
soul.” Aristotle’s criticism of Socrates is unanswer- 
able.”® 

ffeirrirr 

If the mind is applied to any of the roving senses it 
hurries it away, even as the gale hurries away the boat 
upon the waters. So when we are under the sway of pas- 
sion, we cannot rightly think. It is Raga or kama that 
makes short work of our principles or resolutions and it is 
on account of this that vye become incontinent. In this 
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connection, the following questions force themselves upon 
our attention : — ^ 

1. What is the nature of Raga or Kama? ^ ^ 

2. How does it Work ? 

8, How does it grow? 

Indeed Arjuna very pertinently puts these qufstions 
to Sri Krsna which are found only in the Kashmirian re- 
cension of the Bhagamdglta. 

f+HTW'+: ftTHTTR: id® 

The answers to these questions may be gathered from 
a few verses of the Kashmirian recension and a few iii. 
that are common in all the recensions of the Gita. 

qT g;8RI; 'TC: ^fTlhlfe#: Hll 

id^ 
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*• III. 38. Madras. 8a askrit Series U 

* ^ III* 38 Kashmiriaa receasion, i ; ih ’ 

** III, 40 Kashmirian recensiou. ' 

** ill, 4l Kashmirian recension. 
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fFs^rr# ffenwsTJT^ 11^® 
I 

ff fMWJf ¥4fr?r: 



(a) The nature of kama or RSga. 

* (i) It is subtle, mental ( fw) 

(ii) It is associated with our sensibility (ffe#: 

(iii) It is pleasure-seeking 

(iv) It exists by deluding a man into taking his body 
and the senses as the self- — 


arf ^RlsbfTirRTfrrr fwqprqwRnr'droJT ; 


(v) It is an aspect of the cdnative, dynamic side of 
our nature 

(vi) It is born of ideation, imagination, creative 
thought — form with a resolve to possess the object of 
imagination 

(vii) It is based on a sense of want and gives rise to 
another want after gratification (f^: amw:) 

Kama has, thus, a cognitive, an emotive and conative 
element. The cognitive element consists in a sense of want, 
in the imagination or representation of an object, with an 
intent to possess it ( ) and the conciousness of a self 

which will be gratified by the attainment of the object 
(sTf^rdsfwfrrciTT) . 

“ Desire implies a consciousness which can distinguish 
between its actual and a possible future state, and is aware 
of the means by which this future state can be brought 
into existence. It involves a permanent self, regards itself 
both as a present and future self, and acts with reference 


“ II, 63. 

“VI, -4. 

p- 19. 117, SarvatohKftdra-tTks, Madras Sanskrit sieaSes. 
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to their connection. I involves, in short, a self which can 
project or objectify itself.” 

The emotive element consists in sense of pain born of 
want, and pleasure in the idea of anticipated gratifica- 
tion. Though the idea of the attainment of the object of 
desire is not an idea 0/ pleasure, yet there is pleasure in 
the idea of its attainment. Pleasure follows the fulfilment 
of desire. 

■ The conative element of desire is a very important one. 
In spite of the intellectual and emotional elements, there 
would be no desire if there be not an active tendency ready 
to emerge at their call. While the cognitive element 
(h^) of Kama is the origin, the emotive-conative ele- 
ment constitutes the of desire. 

(b) How does it work ? 

How does kama work? It uses the p.sycho-physical 
apparatus of the sense, manns: and the assenting intellect, 
and thus achieves its object. 

As we mentally dwell on an object, we form an attachment, 
an affective or -emotive association in the terminology of 
Psycho-analysis, which leads to the active working of kama. 
Any obstruction in the way of kama leads to krodha (anger) 
Krodha is only a negative aspect of kama, a part of our 
desire-nature. This ‘pull and push’ of kama and krodha 
shatters our inner perception of truth, causing a loss of 
‘memories’ by which alone we may hope to rise to the higher 
life. Shri Krishna Premji rightly points out in his ''Yoga of 
the Bhaqavadgltd that the word ‘memory’ has been used 
here in the ‘platonic sense’ of what the soul knew and knows 
on its own level, not mere memories of life-experience down 
here,“® . . . ■ ’ 


* ^ Psychology fay Dewey, p. 36:3 
111 . 40 .-. • 
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(c) How does it grow ? 

Curiously enough it does hot come to an end by gratifi- 
catioiij but grows all the more. It is , it can hardly 

be satisfied; it is , it knows no end; the more it is 

gj-atified, the more does it grow like a flame. 

Desire never comes to an end by gratification. It 
grows all the more, the more it is gratified even as the flame 
grows all the more, the more sacrifical oblation is poured 
into it. Every gratified desire leaves behind its mental 
impressions; its engram-complexes in the words of T. Percy 
Nunn. These engram-complexes lead to the repitition of 
desire. In this way, it becomes habitual and can hardly 
be eradicated. Sahkarananda, commenting on the word 
kama occuring in verse II, 55 of the shows remark- 
able psychological insight t ^ 

%w. I ?r fkcfhi: I 

I ^ ^rriftmr ^ ‘^w, srnrrfir ^ 

I wRPTFj^: I m^PTOT 

I fmrT ^mhsPr ^ i uh: 

i mrnrr mu i ■ 

He says that desire cannot be due to something inherent 
in the nature of the object or in the nature of man. It is 
due to ‘ representation ’ which is again due to traces of 
mental impressions or engram-complexes of the enjoyment 
of previous presentations. Without Vasana or engram- 
complex, a sense of the fitness of an object for enjoyment 
cannot arise, and without this sense of value, desire can- 
not come into being. Therefore, the cause of desire is the 
Vasana of the enjoyability of objects, and Vasana is the 
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mental impression left behind by objects which are valued 
as enjoyable. Sankarananda beautifully brings out the 
role of (i) Sahkalpa or ideation ; (ii) Vasana or the mental 
■ impression left behind by the enjoyment of an object, etc., 
and (iii) a sense of values in the formation of 

desire. 

Vasana is responsible for the repetition and growth of 
desire, but the sense , of valuation is very largely responsi- 
ble for the formation of desire itself and this sense of valu- 
ation defends on our idea of self . 

We have seen that k.ama or egoistic desire is due to 
the lower nature of man. We have analysed kama and 
seen that along with other things, it is due to our defective 
sense of value which considers only that object to be valua- 
ble which gratifies the bio-psychical individual. When 
Socrates said that knoAvledge is virtue, he did not take into 
account our lower nature which is impetuous and clamant. 
We may intellectually conceive an ideal of conduct, but 
v/henever we fail to carry it out into practice, the failure 
is always due to the terrific force of kama which belongs 
to our lower nature. We saw at the very outset that mor- 
al incontinence is due to the craving of the flesh, the cla- 
mour of our lower nature which is not fully integrated to 
the higher. But what is this compelling terrific force of 
kama due to? 

It is due to the emotive-conative dynamism which is 
on one side of the desire. Raga is an emotive desire. 
After a number of repetitions of the enjoyment of our 
objects of desire, an emotive-conative disposition is formed 
and it is this emotive-conative dynamism that sets the 
neuro-muscular machinery into motion, and we are com- 
pelled to do an act against our better judgement. 

McDoughall says very rightly, “ No mere idea has a 
motive power that can for a moiB^nt withstand the force 

F. JO 
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of strong desire, except only the pathologically fixed idea 
of action, and the quasi-pathological ideas of action in- 
troduced to the mind by hypnotic suggestion. 

The mere intellectual judgement is cold ; it does not 
draw our blood. The emotional dynamics of kama is on 
the side of the lower self and it clamours for gratification. 
Modern Psychology has shown clearly that our mind usual- 
ly rationalizes our desires. When we are moved by kama, 
we easily find reasons for its gratification. This delusive 
nature of kama has been referred to again and again in the 
Gita. 

And so in a conflict between the intellectual ideal and 
kama, it is kama that has the upper hand, and that is why 
there is moral incontinence. This is the reply of Sri 
Krsna to Arjuna's query as to why man commits a vice 
even against his better judgement. 

HiTTieFTr 

Virtue is a state of volition, not merely of intellect. 
And if we would be virtuous, we'have to effect a change 
in our very ‘ Will.’ A haunting, creative desire for the 
higher life must take possession of our soul. We have to 
break through the hard shell of the self, if we would 
emerge into light and fresh air. 

We started the consideration of the problem of moral 
incontinence under four heads, viz., (a) The psycho- 

-Social Psychlogy, p- 247) 

III, 39. (Kaslitnirian reeensiorj), 

im-, 
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physical constitution of man, and the reason why man 
falls a victim to incontinence, (b) The concept of true 
knowledge and whether man has this knowledge, (c) How 
to attain knowledge? (d) Can raan be incontinent after 
attaining to true knowledge? 

We have discussed the problem under (a) and seen 
that (i) Kama is rooted in Sahkalpa and Vasana and (ii) 
that since the emotive-conative dynamics is generally with 
the side of our lower nature which is the seat of desire and 
is desire-promoted, we fall a victim to incontinence. Not 
only is reason powerless before the blast of a desire, but we 
even rationalize our desires. 

Let us now consider the second point (b) viz., the con- 
cept of true knowledge and whether man has this 
knowledge. 

When in spite of his better judgement, man is over- 
powered by kama, has he really true knowledge, jflana, 
or a mere intellectual formulation? Is man so helpless, 
is he perpetually doomed to be the galley-slave of kama in 
spite of what he may conceive to be a better ideal for his 
life or has he a mode of knowledge, jnana, which if once 
attained, and assimilated, cannot he over-powered by 
Kama? If jnana (gnosis, wisdom, true knowledge) can 
save him, what is it? 

The Gita says that in the far reaches of his being, 
man has this jnana, which burns luminously on its own 
level but which is obscured by kama, and, there fore, in- 
operative. It is not, ‘ head-learning ’ but ‘ soul wis- 
dom ’ ; if is not the result, of logic-chopping, but a synop- 
tic vision, the characteristic of Buddhi or Prajna which 
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is not merely analytic apprehension hvX syntliMie com'pre- 
hension. 

s|%mfiTq% ^rffTJfsnss^f ^ w\ 

>nrRr«iT 

srr^ ^TTPnfi f?rcJitfyarT i 

Commenting on the word jndna in. this context Sah- 
karananda says in his tlkd: 

genr wh i 

Jfiana is that mode of the Buddhi which enables one 
to. see the Supreme Reality. This jfiana is obscured by 
kama just as fire is obscured by smoke, mirror by dirt, and 
the embryo by the amnion. Smoke, dirt and the amnion 
ax'e all removable, and then the light shines in all its 
glory, the mirror can reflect truly, and the embryo assert 
its own life. So too, kama, the obscuring veil is remov- 
able, and then jfiana will shine in its inherent splendour. 
This jfiana is the birth-right of every man, but he has to 
■'.'sork up to it. As Browning puts it beautifully in his 
Pracelsiis : — 

“ Truth lies within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us ail 
Where Truth abides in fulness; and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 

It is beyond individual desire or ego-focussed con- 
sciousness. It is an integral awareness, a wholeness of 
vision, an insight into the meaning of life. The jfiana is 


OT, 38 
IIT, 39 
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veiled by ajnana, the ego-focused conciousness; that is why 
people are deluded. 

Jfiana is not merely logical reasoning, discursive 
thought. It is knowledge which neither custom can cor- 
rupt nor age stale. 

(c) How to attain to true knowledge. 

Jfiana is in every man, but it is veiled. It is, how- 
ever, open to man to recapture it by a concious transmuta- 
tion of his conciousness. Sri Krsna lays down in detail 
the technique of mounting up to Buddhi or Prajila where 
we have j liana in its fullness. This Vijilana, Prajna or 
Buddhi has also been designated as jfianatman in Katho- 
'panisad.^'^ The teacher first gives the disciple an intellec- 
tual analysis of the eternal verities (the Sankhyana wis- 
dom), and then asks him to build it up synthetically (yoga) 
in the living tissue of his life. Philosophy (Sahkhya) 
alone is not enough for the perception of truth, but spiri- 
tual discipline, a prasois, an integration (yoga) of the 
entire personality to the Highest, to the truth within is^ 
necessary in order to make it a living reality. 

The teacher, therefore, advises Buddhiyoga, the de- 
tachment of the manas from the senses, and its union with 
Buddhi. In order to attain this union with Buddhi or 
Prajfla., the disciple should first of all withdraw the senses 
from their objects and surrender them to the higher mind. 

This correspond to the Pratyahara of Patanjali. One 
should practise sense-control (dama). 

^ HFT srsTT srfhfegr 
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One should give up the lower desires. 

srsffrF^ 3T<r H'iffq'grR i 

srreJr-wofT'^r 

The lower desires pull and tug the mind in various 
directions, and it is impossible with distracted mind to 
have union with Buddhi. 

By avoiding Eiaga and Dvesa, Kama and Krodha, one 
acquires sublimation, mental calm (sama, prasada) and it 
is only then that he will be established in Buddhi. 

3TT?5T^54f%#!Trcnr II®® 

5rHi% frffRfiflwiit i 

#^55^ 11®® 

One should develop a balanced, impersonal attitude in 
life Buddhi is super-personal, univer- 

sal. So long our separative, individualistic, egoistic atti- 
tude asserts itself at every moment, so long it is not possi- 
ble to rise to the level of Buddhi. The lower separative 
mind of sensibility is individualistic, particularistic. It 
is clamorous, and desires its private personal gratification. 
An impersonal attitude in life has, therefore, to be con- 
stantly practised by the aspirant to prepare himself as a 
worthy instrument for the super-personal Buddhi. 


fiofift fircisFR: ^ 11^® 


One should practise contemplation, collectedness, 
then will his mind become fit to receive and reflect the 
luminous knowledge of Buddhi. 

Hifer "3r^^RnfirTmTr%r%?Rr: 

f^rrjrtrrt^wwir 


^”11,65. ■'’^11, G4. 
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In brief, one can reach the higher level of one’s life 
by practising desirelessness and abhyasa, con- 

stant practice of opening oneself and surrendering oneself 
to the Highest. 

HF^HTThlHr I 

tpoT 5^^ irrfh 'Tisif^ww 

Ultimately, the moral conflict is resolved peimaneiitly 
only by a perception of the Supreme by means of Praji'ia. 
AVfter describing the hierarchy of our psychical being. 
Sri Krsna says finally-— 

ft: Tt I 

ld‘^ 

Thus knowing the Supreme Reality to be higher even 
than Buddhi, restraining the lowerself by the Atman, 
slay thou, G' Mighty-armed, the enemy in the form of 
desire, difficult to be overcome. 

ffTJH fiTTTfRR I 

Merely withdrawal of the senses from their objects 
will not do. The relish or gusts for them still remains. 
This can totally disappear only when one has a. vision of 
the Supreme. 

Karma-yoga and Bhakti-yoga which have been so 
much emphasized in the GUa are also meant to loosen the 
strangle-hold of kama, to free the individual from the ego- 
bound conciousness so that he may become a worthy chan- 
nel for the flow of Divine life. Every work of the disciple 
must become dedicated, consecrated, and he must surren- 
der himself completely to the Highest within him. 

The teacher sums up in the following verse practically 
all the technique that he has taught for controlling the 
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desire-bomid egoistie life and rising to a level where he 
may have that perfect vision which ensures for ever 
against a fall into the low^er life. 

hcth id® 

“ Renouncing mentally all work in Me, intent on 
Me, resorting to union with Buddhi, have thy thought 
ever focussed on Me.” 

‘ ‘ And the process of yoga-development of the soul 
seems essentially to consist in regulating, restraining, 
controlling, selectively and attentively turning in one direc- 
tion (by Sam-yama) and inhibiting all other directions (by 
nirodha) the activity (Vrtti) of the Citta-manas-anu, after 
minimising its egoistic restlessness (by vairagya), and 
piasada) as possible, by the various means mentioned in the 
yoga-works. In this way, the individual mind or ahah- 
deliberately orients itself towards and makes 
itself the channel, the vessel, the receiver, the missionary 
of the Universal Mind, Mahat-Buddhi, and replaces 
intelligence by intuition.” 

All vice, all sin is at once self-love and self-betrayal. It 
is due to a desire to gratify the private particularistic, cla- 
mant self, the ego-focussed consciousness, and it is thus a 
betrayal of the real Self which is Universal. It is only by 
an orientation tov/ards this Self, by an integration with 
the Highest within him, by a process of psycho-synthesis, 
that a man shall see the light that never fades, and thus 
free himself for ever from octopus-like hold of his desire- 
nature.^'^ 

‘%st:?fcfrTrssfirfff i” 
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*’ Science of Peace by Dr. Bhagwan Das, 2nd edition, p- 217- 
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McDougall rightly maintains that in normal life the 
self-regarding sentiment, the system of emotional and 
conative dispositions that is organised about the idea of 
the self, plays a very important part. And he goes on to 
say, “ He (the man without the self-regarding sentiment! 
might become the very paragon of prudence, but hardly of 
virtue. Such a man might have acquired and might re- 
tain admirable moral sentiments, he might even have 
formed an ideal of conduct and character, and might en- 
tertain for this ideal a sentiment that led him to desire 
its realization both for himself and others. But, if he 
had lost his self-respect, if his self -regarding sentiment 
had decayed, his conduct might be that of a villain in 
spite of his accurate self-knowledge and his moral senti- 
ments. On each occasion on which a desire, springing 
from a moral sentiment, came into conflict with one of the 
coarser and stronger desires, it would be worsted; for there 
would be no support for it forthcoming from the sentiment 
of self-respect.”^^ Surely, the system of emotional and 
conative dispositions should be organised in connexion with 
the self in any real moral endeavour, and the system of yoga , 
the process of integration is meant to achieve this, but which 
self is it round which the system of emotional and conative 
dispositions has to be built? If it is the egoistic self, then 
again there is the danger of a moral lapse. It is not merely 
self -regarding sentiment that will save us, but the Self- 
regarding sentiment which will ensure luminous knowledge 
through Buddhi and will save us from incontinence. The 
emotive-conative disposition that worked for the gratifica- 
tion of the lower self has to be broken, tilled, cultivated and 
transformed by spiritual 'praxis and ashesis so that it may 
work in harmony with the higher Self., Its dynamics must 
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be put at the command of the Highest within us, if we will 
be free from moral incontinence. 

Whenever we trip morally, we are seeking satisfac- 
tion of a pseudo-self which is only not-Self. Ultimately 
all moral lapse is due to avidya, confusion of Self with 
uot-Self, and in this sense, it may be said “ Ignorance is 
vice. Knowledge is virtue.” This avidya is, however, a 
positive condition of our being. It cannot be wished 
away by a mere intellectual fiat, nor can Vidya be attained 
by merely putting on the wishing cap or by mere logomachy. 
Avidya can be deconditioned and Vidya attained only by 
spiritual discipline which includes both the analytic and the 
synthetic processes, both Sahkhya and Yoga in the words 
oi ihe Bhagavadgltd. 

So it is only by a life of self-discipline, prayer and 
contemplation that man rises to Prajfla, to a level of his 
being where he may have true knowledge. One has to die 
to the lower self, if one would live the higher life. It is 
only on the stepping stones of our dead selves that we can 
rise to higher things. But it is a death which is also a 
birth. In the words of Katho'panisad "#r: 

— ^yoga is atonce a death and a birth. The crucifixion of 
the lower is necessary for the resurrection of the higher. 

According to the Gitd, it is not that we have know- 
ledge and still we may morally trip, not that we may know 
the right, but may still do the wrong but that because we 
morally trip, therefore, we do not have knowledge, because 
we love to dwell in the darkness of wanton, separatist self, 
that the light is denied to us. The moral life of self- 
discipline is a precondition of the luminous knowledge of 
truth. Dr. Bhagwan Das puts it very beautifully in his 
‘ Science of the Emotions.’ 

” The hard in heart cannot see God; that is to say the 
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ethical condition of vairagya, wherein the hard ‘ heart- 
knot ’ of intense personal feeling, ‘ I and thou,’ ‘ mine 
and thine ’ separatist individualism, is loosened — this is 
indispensable to, is only the other aspect of, the intellec- 
tual condition of illumination, “ the vision of God, the 
All-self,” the Jfiana of truth, and also of the ‘practical 
active self-sacrifice and renunciation,” 

This does not, of course, mean that the lower life is to 
be annihilated ; it only means that the lower is to be trans- 
muted and organised in the life of the higher, so that the 
lower becomes a channel and a missionary of the higher 
life. 

To man, propose this test-— 

Thy body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone 

way ? ”=2 

The bio-psychical man is not yet full man. He is only the 
veil and promise of the full spiritual man. 

It may be said that the main problem has been by- 
passed. The problem is ‘ how does a man do the wrong 
when he knows the right,’ and the answer given is that a 
man cannot truly know unless he is, at first, morally pure. 
And how can a man be morally pure unless he knows 
right ? Doing the right without knowing it is like put- 
ting the cart before the horse; it involves a flagrant fallacy 
of hysteron proteron. 

In order to answer this question, we shall have to 
examine the concept of knowledge itself. There are five 
senses in which the word ‘ knowledge ’ is generally used. 

(1) A mere suggestion which comes and goes. 

(2) An established opinion whose rationale we are 

3rd Edition pp. 520-2Iv: ' , ' 
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(3) A logically reasoned knowledge, an analytic 
discrimination. 

(4) An illumination, a synoptic insiglit, an integ- 
ral synthetic wisdom which transmutes the 
ego-focussed consciousness. 

(5) Foundational consciousness where knowledge 
and being are one. 

The fifth is the very nature of the Atman. The first 
cannot be called knowledge at all. The second is at best 
implicit knowledge. Practically all of us begin the moral 
life from this point. The tradition of society, the teach- 
ing of scriptures, the moral conscience of the nation — ^to 
these mankind owes its first moral education. We are 
unaware of their rationale. Reason is only implicit in 
them. 

I The third phase of knowledge consists in logically un- 

I ravelling the reason involved in the moral tradition of 

; society, and the teaching of scriptures. It is reasoning 

I out to oneself as to what is right and what is wrong- We 

; begin analysing and examining the premisses of our moral 

; life, and discriminate between what ought to be done and 

what ought not to be done. This is what is usually known 
as philosophical knowledge. Some few start their moral 
life from this rational stand-point. 

The question as to how we can do the right unless we 
first know it is answered in the above two paragraphs. 
We have a knowledge of one of the above two kinds when 
we begin our moral life. They play a very important part in 
life and all of us have to begin our life in one of the above 
two ways. But these are not Jnana (sjr) as yet. The 
second is only a mata (w), Ufodeia (^3V^), desana 
anusasana (ariWRpr). smrti, tradition or s'astra 
The third is viveka . But man is not all reason. 

He has in him also the desire-nature, passions and emo- 
: , tions which strain at the leash and break loose when they 
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can. Ir tile words of Portia “ A hot temper leaps o’er 
a cold decree. Such a hare is madness the youth, to skin 
o’ver the meshes of good counsel, the cripple.” It is this 
desire-nature that is responsible for the phenomenon of 
moral incontinence. In the words of the 
qN What is worse, when we are dominated by 

passion, we even rationalize our desire and put reason off 
its guard. A tearing, raging, boisterous passion cannot 
be charmed away by the hocus-pocus of a mere syllogism. 

The Gita takes up the question at this point where 
the Science of ethics leaves it. It says: — 

* 

Jiiana is veiled by this desire-nature, this ignorance 
of man. Jiiana is Bodhi, Buddhi, Prajila. It cannot be 
achieved by mere reasoning, by mere analytic discursive 
thought. It is spiritual awakening. One has to win 
one’e way to it, and when one becomes sthita-prajna 
( fFRTSRT ) , when one lives sub-specie eternitatis, then there 
is no question of a fall for him. In order to win one’s 
way to it, the Gita recommends the method of mirdgya 
and abJiydsa. One has first of all to turn aivay from the 
sense-life, and towards the Highest within us. Moral 
purity is the sine qua non of . spiritual awakening. It 
leads to prasada, sama, mental calm and this mental calm 
is necessary for jndna WFrq”®®, 

1’'57 

Patanjali, the Buddha, in fact every teacher recom- 
mends moral purity as the first step towards the attain- 
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ment of Prajfia. The brute within us has first to be 
tamed. But this is only the first step. Simultaneously 
■vfith. miragya, have to continue alhyasci, a life of con- 
secrated activity (^>r), prayer and devotion (Hfenfijr) 
and contemplation (s3im#r) . Then we shall achieve 
Prajfia. We have to begin with miragya, but the more 
we turn towards the higher life, the more is the lower 
purified. Sri Aurobindo Ghose says very rightly “ It is 
true that the more the lower nature is purified, the easier 
is the descent of the higher Nature, but it is also and more 
true that the more the higher Nature descends, the more 
the lower is purified.” While the mind is one organic 
whole, there are, certainly levels of consciousness. We can 
mount up the ladder of our being only by letting go our 
foothold of the lower rung. The conflict of the moral life 
is really solved only by rising to the spiritual plane. 

(d) Can man be incontinent after attaining to true 
knowledge? This question has already been partly ans- 
wered. Once a man has attained this jfiana, he can no 
longer fall, for this Jfiana has not been simply obtained by 
reasoning but by living, by spiritual discipline, by an 
orientation towards, integration with, prayer and self- 
surrender to the Highest within us. We are organically 
1 elated to it now, and with the attainment of this jfiana it 
is no more possible for us to go astray than it is possible 
for us not to see with our eyes. 


%% ITH Tf %TSJr 


“ That in which man finds the supreme bliss which is 
to be grasped only by Buddhi and is beyond the sphere of 
the senses, wherein established, he cannot be dislodged 
from the Truth.” It is the truth of the super-mind. §ri 
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Aurobindo Ghose has expressed the same in the following 
way:- — 

“ The Prakrti itself is divided into the lower and 
higher— the lower is the Prakrti of the Ignorance, the 
Prakrti of mind, life and matter, separated in cons- 
ciousness from the divine, the higher is the divine 
Prakrti of Saccidananda with its manifesting power of 
super-mind, always aware of the divine and free from 
Ignorance and its consequence.” This jnana is not 
simply an intellectual attainment, but it transforms and 
transmutes our lower mind; it is metanoia, which as the 
late Dr. Anandcoomarswamy insisted, is literally and 
truly transmutation of consciousness. 

There is no purifier lihd jnana. 

WFiTfirr: BqqiBlPT 

“As the burning fire reduces fuel to ashes, 0^ Arjun, 
so does the fire of wisdom reduce all desire-prompted 
actions to ashes.” 

The mind of such a being is fully controlled and re- 
flects the light of the supreme; he is free from the tram- 
mels of desire. He is now ynkta, a fully harmonised, a 
fully integrated personality. 

?r?T II®* 

He may now well exclaim in the words of Browning : — 
“ Life’s struggle having so far reached its term. 

Thence shall I pass, approved 

A man, for ay removed 

From the developed brute, a God though in the 

germ.” 

^ ® Lights on yoga pp. 40*4 1. 
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TIME AND MYSTICISM 
By'K. Q. Vaeabachari 

Time is indeed one of the most important categories which 
had varying fortunes in the history of Philosophy. It is 
well-known that time walks at divers paces with divers 
persons. There is such a distinction as subjective time 
and objective time or subjective duration and objective 
times, or standard times which vary from place to place. 
But the Indian conception of time is that Time can be de- 
fined generally as having triple stages or successive 
moments such' as the past, present and the future. It is 
irreversible though events may be cyclical. Time extends 
both sides up to infinity. And the secret of Time is its 
present tense according to some well-known thinkers not 
because of the other two being irrelevant but because the 
present has the consequence of the past wdthin it and has 
the potency of the future within it. If we know the 
‘ Now ’ then we know ‘ all ’ about the Time. But some 
thinkers hold that this approach to the problem of Time as 
successive triple moments connected closely with the con- 
cept of Negation {ahhava) is unsatisfactory as also the theo- 
ry that time is but the divisions of the day or month or year 
into arbitrary 24 parts or 60 ghatikas and 60 minutes and 
seconds etc., till we come to the infinitesimal indivisible 
span of time (truti). This is spatialised Time say some 
thinkers. 

Astronomical times are different from the temporal 
times and differ according to some arbitrarily chosen mea- 
suring rod, very valuable for close social work. Thus some 
hold that this kind of time is binding because it is socially 
regulated and adopted by all by convention and being a 
social contrivance and conveaxienoe >11 illusion or unreal 
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in the real sense of the term. Eelatively it is infecting the 
concept of Time and therefore time itself is relative. 

The whole problem of Time must be viewed not indeed 
in this manner but in terms of the larger standpoint of 
the ' ingression ’ of the eternal in the temporal which is 
characterised by different grades of times or durations or 
measures (chandariisi). The subjective conception of 
Time as the process of becoming and not the arbitrary 
social (spatialised) time, is valuable. The speed of time is 
calculated by the vigour which attends upon the upward 
process. In matter the speed is reduced to a dull unifor- 
mity of repetition without any attendant variations, 
{Tamm). The speed of life is at a new tempo indeed very 
much different from the speed of matter the most attenu- 
ated or wavicle-form. Kala thus is different in the level 
of the mind — which has become a classical metaphor of the 
highest speed — manojava. Higher levels of consciousness 
have higher speeds so that the succession is ultimately 
reduced so far as the lower level is concerned to simul- 
taneity. Contraction of time or slowness occurs. Equally 
this entails the contraction of space or distinction between 
the intervals between two points. Thus the problem of 
time turns out to be the problem of space also, and the 
solution of the problem of Time is the solution of the 
problem of space. Ultimately this turns out to be the 
problem of energy, of consciousness or intelligence. The 
differing paces of movement are available in our own 
organism and there is multiplicity of motions each with 
its own unique pace and form which are harmonised by 
the interrelated laws (rtas) of the Highest Spirit, the Un- 
manifest Eternal directing and ordering the harmonious 
concord of the several planes. 

Time thus is a mystery of the manifestation of the 

diversity extending from the most slow and spread out to 
the most speedy and coppputrafied inovements. Their co- 
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existenee needs explanation from the mystical stand-point. 
To say that time is but the activity of Maya or the supi'eme 
delusive power of Spirit which simultaneously displays 
illusions to the individual and confuses him by iut('rppne- 
trative confusion between fancies and fantasie.s, as the 
Yoga-Vasistha explains, is to miss the truth which does 
not so much refer to consequences but only to the nature of 
this confusive possibility. The Mind is said to he the 
cause of all illusion — mima eta maniisya ad m kdraanm 
handha-moksayoh — . The meaning is that some times we 
pass into higher or lower speeds of time and therefore of 
space and levels of experience which are real but because 
of the non-adaptation they are delusively pleasurable and 
yet of temporary (not momentary) nature. Mind brings 
in speeds of instability just as desire brings in complica- 
tions of imagination and wish-fulfilment. There is a 
great amount of speculation as to what should be the 
nature of Time prior to creation or even knowledge or, for 
the matter of that as to what is the nature of Space prior 
to matter being created. If we are asked to hold the view 
that matter is a creation, a new and original creation by 
God or Spirit, then there can be the notion of a timeless 
eternity and a spaceless Vastness. The concept of 
akas'a as the plenum within which we have the occurance 
of events or things (atoms or wavicles), defines the direc- 
tions; and this verily is relative to the individual atoms or 
groups of atoms or events or things or individuals. If 
time is conceived in terms of motion or changes, then too 
we are wedded to relativity. But then the philosophical 
assumption of a timeless and spaceless or dateless existence 
as a rational need is unprovable. ' • But if we could conceive 
of the other possibility that this is the state where every- 
thing is in quiescence of Peace, and it is precisely this 
state that in some parts of its being plunges into movement 
whilst retaining its own Peai^; in other parts (as the* San- 
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a fourth of the whole being involved an each state in modi- 
khyans conceive of the evolution of their categories— only 
fication), it is possible to explain the double experienee of 
Time and the Timeless, Space and Spacelessness, Being 
and Becomingness, Transcendence and immanence. The 
unceasing continuity of time or event neither refers to the 
same individual nor to all or the whole, nor the other al- 
ternative of unperturbed stillness of everything or each 
thing— a position that might involve us in assumptions of 
illusion of process and progress. Time and Space then 
aj’e integral to our experience and if we mean to transcend 
Time and Space it means something that is other than their 
abolition. It is this meaning that is granted by the 
mystical consciousness of unceasing devotion to the highest 
values of Truth and Eternal Being or the Divine Personal- 
ity — the Ultimate Summum Bonum or the Good which is 
followed under all conditions and at all stages of indivi- 
dual growth. This devotion is the pursuit of the Divine 
with an one — pointedness and absorption of devotion 
born out of the knowledge of absolute self ness of the 
Divine out of whom flows all values and all reality. Space 
and Time are limitations to the ignorant and the pursuer 
of the little things of the body and pleasure. The 
transcendence over space and time means just the setting 
aside of all limitations as interferences to the worship of 
the Divine, attainment of the Divine. The transcendent 
love (pard-bhakti) knows no limitation, and recognizes 
none, not only of space and time and circumstance but of 
birth or caste or class, status or livelihood, life or death. 
The philosophical transcendence is a mirage considered in 
the context of the transcendence that is attained by the 
mystic. Time and Space become however significant, and 
not the abstract abode of events or the evolution-co-ordi- 
nates as Professor Alexander held. 

Once then we have found that so far as mystical cons- 
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eiousness is concerned its set of values do not reject space 
or Time or the Akasa which is the plenum (Matter in one 
of its primal forms — ^bhutas, ivhich plays a very important 
role in the yoga psychology' as the abode and indeed itself 
wffdfl— -sound in all its fourfold forms of fcim. 'pasyantt, 
rnadhyam.a and 'oaikhan } — but utilises these conditions 
and processes for the manifestation of the Divine 
Excellences (or possibilities). 

The unreality of these is not the condition for this 
liberty of spiritual askesis, spiritual discovery of values, 
spiritual realisation and evolution; on the other hand, we 
are made aware of the implicit sets of processes that every 
state of devotion, knowledge, and action, implies. 

Thus when it is said that the primary secret of spiri- 
tual life consists in the will to practice dependence on the 
Highest alone and none other, and not what many think a 
will to defy every condition including the deity — one of the 
greatest truths of eternal life has been uttered. 

Time, said Sri Aurobindo, is one of the factors in the 
ascent of spiritual life; (Synthesis of Yoga) This is 
because the pace and the time of fulfilment or ripeness for 
the opening of the inner life are not governed by the 
individual’s consciousness at all but by the Grace of the 
Divine. This is the view of all those who have been tread- 
ing the path and though the elapse of time may be slow 
according to the individual’s reckoning. 

Recently I reviewed a journal entitled “ The Wind 
and the Rain ” in which there was an article entitled “The 
Indian Time-Table,” by Mr. Willy Haas.* I shall men- 
tion the general thesis of that author. The Indian Time- 
table is not like the European Time-table which is again 
different from the American Time-table. He holds that 


* Prof. Haas considers that Time can be olassifled into His- 
torical, imliistorical and ahistorical. 
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the Eiiropenn Time-table or the conception of History is 
one continuous stream of life, which has gathered all the 
rich hei'edity and culture of the past and is proceeding 
towards the future. Thus the present is a consequence of 
the past, a child of the past, conserving the traditions and 
heredity of the same, The American New World Time is a 
free movement unconditioned by the ancient history of 
Europe and its cultural and racial movements, starting a 
new epoch, save to the extent that the early settlers had 
carried with them and what the new settlers are carrying 
with them into that country. But the general movement 
is to preserve the moral righteousness of the past of their 
late country, from which they had fled as refugees so to 
speak rather than the traditions of the other kind, which 
repelled them. A new pace for civilization was rendered 
possible by denying the outer heredity and conditions for 
the sake of an eternal principle of individual freedom and 
free society. A new conception of progress — a revolution- 
ary speed was rendered possible by this abandonment of 
the past scenes and figures. Perhaps the American Time 
is the actualisation of the Bergson’s conception of Time 
as duration impelled from behind by the triple aspirations 
of liberty, individuality and religion. This is mystical 
and ahistorical as compared with the European Time 
which is purely historical. The severance with the histo- 
rical time of Europe^ from its tradition and heredity was 
the higher purpose of mystical time. The withdrawal 
however was never complete and there is a return of the 
American to Europe for whatever reason it is not necessary 
to enquire just now. 

The Indian Time-table is different from the historical 
European Time, though it has an historical Time of its 
own — tlie meta-hiological theory of Avatars. It has also 
presumably an ahistorical Time — though this ahistorical 
Time is more Vedantic, Absolutistic. It has in addition 



an unhistorical Time revealed in its primitive lieliefs in 
transmigration . After all India is a conglomerate or 
amalgam of eultiires of all strata of evolntion from the 
most primitive to the modern educated savant, in tlie 
Western sense of the term. Time aceoi'dingly walks at 
different paces. The different paces of Time liowever are 
not widely separated or demarcated bnt there is an inexor- 
able tendency to mix and mingle with each other making 
life unpredictable. Time is not relativised hut intei'fu.sed, 
and confusion is the result. Aecordingiy the futui-e of 
India is unpredictable. 

I have just stated bm’effy in my own words his general 
Thesis. But it is necessary to enquire further. He says 
that the Indian Time-Table is equivalent to the imhistori- 
cal theory of transmigration, pseudo historical Avatara 
doctrine, and the mystic ahistoi'ical Time. 

Transmigration is the view which holds that life 
after death has a tendency to take up forms of life which 
may be of any order, human, animal or even plant. The 
law of Karma inexorably controls the kind of body that 
we are to take. If our deeds are human we take up a 
human body, otherwise we are attracted to and attain 
to other types of bodies. The movement of the soul from 
one type of body to another involves, oi' course, the belief 
in the existence of souls, life after death, and belief in the 
principle that disposes our future according to deserts. 
The belief in transmigration is common to all primitive 
races. India also believes in it, perhaps the difference is 
that the piimitive believes without any reasons whereas 
the Hindu has a principle or hypothesis which explains the 
belief. But Prof. Haas considers that this belief is not 
held but persisted in and that surely is a recessive dyna- 
mism. Totemic worship and taboo and superstition have 
been proved by Sigmund Freud to he phenomena of the 
subliminal and the unconscious and the irrational elements 
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wliich, evoliitionarily considered, have occured earlier. 
To retain belief in them and to act according to those be- 
liefs is a regressive (if not pathological) phenomenon. 

But have the moderners been able to shake off this re- 
gressive movement ? The superstition in the transmigration 
lias been sacrificed at the cost of letting loose the whole 
pandora’s box of furies. Men need not take another body 
to be brutes; they have become brutes. 

It was according to an ancient Saw that Gotama, the 
Buddha, made a profound remark that men become what 
they worship or love. Worshipping and eating derive 
their meaning from the rootV~bhufij in Sanskrit. And 
on another occasion he made the remark that those who eat 
meat will become the abodes of the animals whose meat 
they eat. The ancient superstition of transmigration and 
the fear of transmigrating into lower forms of life pre- 
vented them from descending down the grade of life. This 
>Yorthy restraint has been given up. There is a supreme 
wisdom concealed in the doctrine of transmigration when 
taken along with the doctrine of karma. Love of life and 
seeking to lift life to higher levels of being are implicit in 
this doctrine. The individual soul does not change its 
individuality as Prof. Haas thinks but only its sheaths 
or personality in the course of its transmigration. It is 
undoubtedly a point to insist that the individual has not 
the memory of his past life and therefore the doctrine of 
transmigration — ^both forwards or backwards — is refuted. 
But then are we certain that there is no biological memory, 
instinctive memory in the animals and ourselves. The 
Indian Yogi holds that it is possible to know the past lives 
full} and know the whole history of the spirit. Perhaps 
it is incredible to us. But so many things are incredible — 
have always been. 

The second important element of the Indian Time 
table considered by Prof. Haas is the theory of reincarna- 
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tion. The soul incarnates constantly till it is finally 
released. Incarnation is the corrolary to samsara. Free- 
dom from reincaimation or 'pnnardtrtti is one of the aims 
if not the only aim of our life. Jfiana alone can lead to 
the transcendence over samsara or crossing over samsara 
or death. When this is the case and the Hindus believe 
in this possibility, it is surprising to hear from Prof. Haas 
that it is an element that explains the regressive movement 
of Indian Time. But vfhat he is attacking is not this but 
the Eeincarnation of God or Avatara doctrine. Every 
Hindu knows that the avatara is a descent of G'od rather 
than an ascent of man. The ten avataras of God in popular 
reckoning, ai’e Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasimha, Va- 
mana, Parasu Eama, Kodanda Eama, Halayudha Rama, 
Krsna and Kalki. There has been the inclusion of Bud- 
dha later ly. Some ingenious writers immediately equated 
this with the biological evolution or ascent of Man made 
popular in the 19th century and after. This metabio- 
logical view is unacceptable, for, though it can be conceded 
that the descent of God or the Highest spirit in any form 
will raise the form to a higher level of Consciousness yet 
it will not be right to say that it is the evolution of the 
Deity that we are witnessing. In the Puranas the purpose 
and meaning of the Avatara is for the restoration of Dhar- 
ma in and to the plane — an act of Grace. 

It is His beneficent willingness to take any kind of 
Form — which is in that order the perfect expression of 
His Sovereignty and Puissance, Virility and Transcend- 
ence, Beauty and Light — for the protection of His crea- 
tures. Nor is the view that some avataras exist at the same 
time as others capable of being refuted, for it is this sup- 
reme possibility that is seen in the Divine. The Divine 
Lord may project himself fully or partially, in His form 
as Avatara — Descending Divine, and for ever in some for 
certain definite Cosmic purpose or act in multiple person- 
F- 13 
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allties also. This is the secret of the amsa-amtaras. This 
view can only be understood if we understand the general 
theory of the Pancaratra which teaches the four-fold 
nature of the Divine — the Para — transcendent — ^Vasudeva 
— Narayana: the vyuhas (emanates) of Vasudeva — Sam- 
karsana — Pradyumna — Aniruddha. The Avataras which 
are not limited to any number are also called the Vibhava 
(glory — ^grace forms) ; the Area (the idols in the temples — 
spots of Transcendent light to which any sincere seeker 
can go directly and offer himself or herself or seek refuge) 
and last but not least the Antaryamin — the form of the 
Self within the Guru and Beloved, a descent of the Divine 
Form or Light in the heart of the Mystics, Alvars, Dasars 
and Nayamars. 

All these forms are important and must be fully known. 
They are the Forms of the Divine who makes us partici- 
pate in the Divine Life both inside and outside, who grants 
liberation from samsara and ignorance, and service of 
the eternal Truth and light. 

Being unaware of this structure of the mystical, 
Prof. Haas finds inconsistencies in the Avatara-doctrine. 
He sees in it every view except the right one. The meta- 
biology of the avataras is a western invention. The mysti- 
cal is a personal view of reality and not an impersonal 
view. It is how the soul seeks and finds its highest truth 
and Self. 

The ahistorical view may be that of the Mysticism of 
Identity. But identity is not always the poise of Spirit. 
Unity pervades and manifests multiplicit and gives mean- 
ing to them; so also multiplicity and difference reveal the 
richness of the unity and identity. Both are faces o'f 
mysticism. Mysticism reveals that the Divine must be 
embraced or sought after not from any one part of being 
or portion of experience but by all parts of one’s being, the 
jdiysical; mental, vital and sopramental. All sheathes of 
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organic existence should subserve the Divine, must be 
suffused with the Divine Light and truth, must ultimately 
be transformed by the same Ananda. So long as any por- 
tion of the organic existence or soul is left untouched by or 
unopened to the influx of the Divine, there mil be conflict, 
disease, mortality. The Divine either has all or has 
nothing to do with a soul. All or none formula is true 
here, as elsewhere in Logic. 

The ahistorical mystical view is more akin to what the 
late Nicolas Berdyeav, the renowned Eiussian Mystic— 
Christian Apologist, stated. Monism and mysticism are 
antithetical, he said. The reason is not far to seek. Being 
can only be experienced as personal, and the Ultimate is 
experienced as the personal ‘ more ’ or in Tagore’s phrase 
“ surplus.” Further he rightly remarked also that the des- 
cent of the Divine is a fundamental historical event not in 
the sense in which the world war II is a historical event or 
the birth of Communism even or the French Revolution or 
the October Revolution. Its historical nature is suprahisto- 
rical really because it sets a pace to the transformation of 
the relationship that man bears to the All, the Divine. In 
this sense the Advent of Christ Jesus and the Crucifixtion of 
the Son of Man transcend the ordinary historical. But this 
aspect is something foreign to Professor Haas’s under- 
standing. Every one of the Advents narrated in the 
Indian Puranas is a significant transcendence over the 
animal and the human, a new step made in History con- 
ceived as the History of Spirit — ^the Lila* of the Divine, the 
most wonderful phenomenon of providence descending 
into the scheme of His creation to give meaning and direc- 
tion and eternity to the temporal play of events and planes 
and personalities. 

There is a sense in which we can hold that the identi- 


* Lila : Hymn latiti Lila, 
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ty-consciousness is fully transcendent to the temporal 
when it is a swoon into the infinite. Such a swoon is the 
desideratum according to some philosopher mystics, as 
the ecstacy is incomparable and irresistable and there is an 
actual impossibility of severance or return to the separa- 
tive consciousness. It is this merging that is acclaimed 
highest by Aidvaita Vedanta. Some thinkers hold that 
without this inner coalescence and loss of individuality and 
personality there can be no real liberation. It may in- 
volve the total negation of the world and all creative pro- 
cess — ^nisprapaiicikaranam so far as that soul is concerned. 
The abolition of Time is considered accordingly to be the 
business of the mystical or ahistorical consciousness. 

But we are aware of another approach to the problem 
of Time in the Upanisads. The Pi'asno'panisad begins 
with an elucidation of this problem in a sense. The great 
sage of the A tharmna Veda, Pippalada speaks of the 
creation from Prajapati in the following way. Prajapati 
was at the beginning. He brought into being out of Him- 
self Prana and Eayi (souls and matter); Prana is Surya 
and Bayi is Candramas. Then Rsi Pippalada states 
that Prajapati is Samvatsara or Year. This Samvatsara 
has two ay anas the Uttarayana and the Daksinayana. The 
former is Prana, the latter is Eayi. So also Prajapati is 
Masa or month which consists of Sukla and Krsna Paksas. 
The former is Prana and the latter is Eayi. Then Praja- 
pati is said to be the Day which contains the day and the 
night, the former is prana and the latter is rayi. He who 
would like to live the Mystic life, Brahmacarya, must not 
waste his prana during the daytimes.* 

The above shows that Time is conceived of in a triple 
form, the first iB^daivikai the second is of the fitrs, and 


* Cf My article in New Indian Antiquary; “Pancardtra and 
the Upanisads” , 
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the last is The person who understands the mys- 

tic unity of the transcendence of the Prajapati and how He 
works in and through the two-fold energies or souls 
and Matter will find that immortality is open to him. The 
five nights (ratris) above stated, namely Rayi, Candramas, 
Daksinayana, Krsnapaksa, and Ratri are of the down- 
ward path, the path that leads to disintegration and dark- 
ness and Ignorance. The contrary movement is that of 
the Ascent (or the Souls) in a sense. He who would know 
the mystic unity of these two in and through the Supreme 
is the Seer and Knower. 

Some times it is difficult to gather the intention of 
these descriptions at all. But the illustration granted by 
\.hQ Rdmdy ana and the Harivamsa is extremely valuable. 
If we look at the birth of Rama as described by Vamiki we 
find that he is born of the (in the) Five Pranas or Day- 
times — ^Agni-Prana, (Aditya), Surya-Vamsa, Uttarayana, 
Suklapaksa, and Midday (karkataka lagna in Caitra) ; and 
so also we find that Sri Krsna was born of (in) five Nights : 
Devaki (Rayi) Candra-variisa, Daksinayana, Krsnapak- 
sa, midnight. The supreme purpose of these two descents 
is to establish the kingdom of Truth and Dharma and 
abolition of unrighteousness and evil. The significance of 
these two avataras must be found in two different phases of 
the mystical Consciousness. The Divine is always the 
Prana. The descent into a lighted world is where the 
dharmas are very clear and determined and the people 
know them with clarity and Riama Bajya prevailed. The 
interference with this dharma and rajya was punished and 
the ancient order was restored. Certainly it was the ex- 
ploit of the Mahavira Rama that we witness in his super- 
human ability in slaying the ten-headed Ravana of great 
prowess, gri Rama revealed that he could and would pro- 
tect every one and no power on earth could prevent 
that. 
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In the case of Sri Krsna it was a period of great in- 
determinateness. Mankind was itself afflicted with un- 
righteousness. The Dvapara was at its end. It was the 
beginning of the Kali-Night— the night among the yugas. 
The descent of Krsna was the descent of the supremest 
Power which alone could plunge into inconscience and per- 
enneal darkness and in plunging illumine it at every level 
of its septi-planal darkness and above. 

This Time-element in the Upanisad of the five Ratris 
or Five days is important in respect of man’s own ascent 
and secret of holding on to the Divine Prana in the dark- 
nesses or nights. This is expressed in the Visistadvaita 
exposition as Paflcakala vidhi— comprising ahhigamma, 
ufadana, ijyd, svadhyaya and Yoga. The five times of 
the day are to be devoted to the worship of the Divine in 
all his five fold aspects as the Transcendent, Vytiha, 
Vibhava, Area and Antaryamin. The way of worship 
through doing kainkarya for Gtod alone with one-pointed 
mind {ekdyana) is the way to preserve the Prana in the rayi, 
the Soul within the body. 

Thus the mystical division of Time into the two trans- 
cendent forms of Prana and Surya (Aditya), and Rayi and 
Candramas; and the three temporal forms of XJttarayana, 
Suklapaksa, and Ahas, and Daksinayana, Krsnapaksa 
and Ratri reveals the significance which the Mystic Con- 
sciousness had always attached to the pravrtti and nivrtti 
paths as including and involving each other. 


It can in this context also refer to the sat-sthala doctrine of 
the Viaraiaiva theology. But it is not as clear. But the Pafica- 
samskaras and the five-symbols may have some reference to the 
five Nights. Manu indeed equate the XJttarayana with the day of 
devas, the Krsnapaksa with the day of the Pitrs though this is 
not the Upanisadie view. Obviously for Manu it was rather sur- 
prising that Suklapaksa should be granted to Aditya though the 
Moon it is who waxes. 



TERMINUS AD QUEM FOE THE DATES OF 
MADHUSUDANA-SARASV ATI’S THREE WORKS 

(1. V edantakalfalatika, 2. Siddhantabindii and 3. 

MoMmnahstotra-ttkd) — Samvat 1650 — 1593 A .€. 

By Sadashiva L. Katre 

Even after a close perusal of the learned contributions of 
P. C. Divanjid, Kshetreshachandra Chattopadhyaya-, 
Chintaharan Chakravarti®, Ramajna Pandeya*, Shrikrish- 
na Pant® and others® on Madhusudana-Sarasvati and his 
date one is left to feel that, while the great Vedantin has 
been plausibly placed by these scholars with broad time- 
limits, viz. 1540 to 1647 A.C., there is still scope and 
necessity for further research in the line of fixing the 
exact dates of composition of his various individual works 
or at least narrow limits for those dates. 

In this direction it is a pleasure to note for the in- 
formation of interested scholars that a much earlier 
lower limit for the dates of three of Madhusudana-Saras- 
vati’s works, viz. the Vedantakalpalatikd, the Siddhanta- 
bindu and the Mahimnahstotra-tlkd, can be fixed today 

1 ABOBI, Vol. VIII, Pt. 'll, pp. 149-158, VoL IX, Pts. 
II-IV, pp. 313-323, and Introduction to Siddhantahindu, GOS 
No. 64 (1933). 

2 ABOBI, Vol. VIII, Pt. IV, pp. 425-427 and Vol. IX, Pis. 
II-IV, pp. 324-328. 

3 ABOBI, Vol. IX, Pts. IlAlV, pp. 309-312. 

^ Introduction to Vedantakalpalatikd, Saraswati Bhavana 
Texts Series No. 3 (1920). 

3 Introduction to Siddhantahindu, Acyuta-Grantliamala No. 
Klia 3 (1932). 

6 E.g., Gopinatha Xaviraja : Introduction to Sri Bholehaba’s 
edition of Brahmasutra (Acyuta-Grantliamala No. Klia 5, Samvat 
1993)., p. 114; S. N. Dasgupta : History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. II (1932), pp. 55, 225, etc.; M. Krislinamachariar : Classical 
Sanskrit Literature (1937) , p-p. etc. ■ 
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on the strength of evidence of a contemporary ms of the 
Mahimnahstotm-tl'ka. 

The said ms has come to the Manuscripts Library of 
the ^cindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, through a collec- 
tion purchased in 1945 from a grocer’s shop at Lashkar- 
Gwalior-. The ms (Accession No. 7370) has thus provi- 
dentially escaped f rom destruction at human hands I It 
consists of thirty thin folios of country paper of the size 
10| XS'I inches, with a margin of irregular dimensions 
left on the four sides of each page of the folios. The folios 
are extremely decayed, brittle and sorely damaged or 
worm-eaten everywhere, especially on their right edges. 
The opening and closing pages, i.e., Folios 1^ and SO”, 
are quite blank, while Folio 30® contains only four lines. 
The remaining folios contain ten to fourteen lines on each 
side with about fifty letters on each line. The script is 
Devanagari, the letters ar, w, etc., being of the Hindi 
type. The scribe’s handwriting, though in dark-black 
ink, is extremely clumsy and un-uniform. However, it is 
legible throughout and the ms appears to have been scribed 
with extreme caution and precision. 

The ms begins: — 

wii 

etc. 

Then it furnishes Madhusudana’s commentary on the 
main thirty-one stanzas of the hymn ending with the 
stanza etc. These thirty- 

one stanzas, of which only the Pratikas are inserted 
in the ms, are with some variations in readings the same 

Here and in subsequent coiopbon etc., most of the printed 
editions and Mss. read , but the present Ms uniformly 

reads ever3rwb'eri,'; . ' ' ■ ’ . • 
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as those of the MahimtiahMotm mstv\\mi on a stone-\va]l 
of the Ainalesvara (or MamalesTara) temple in Saiiivat 
1120 ( = 1063 A.C.) as noticed by R. G. Ojba/ The ms 
takes no note of the next popular vei'se® adwhifcgii 
iFETirc^3=3r?t etc. of the current recension of the 

hymn. The current popular version of the hymn also con- 
tains henceforth nine, or even more, additional stray ver- 
ses in eulogy of the main MaMmmhstotm, but the com. 
in the ms takes note only of two of those verses vi/. 
f ; etc. and etc. 

in the following manner : — 

... TOTfrr?rciT%^r 

2f%f?T>r€ TT?IT I! U 1 

Thus according to the ms these two verses were known 
to the commentator, although as subsequent interpolations. 

Then the com. and the ms conclude as follows : — 

'JTsrf ^sfEnrrtrftfh q:cfrT5T i 

ETc^rafi ww ftcijT f^Fcrw i 

^rc#q- II 

^Fh^Rq-irrfirf F i 

sTfeRferu; ii 

FfiFP?ERg^F#?irT arf?Rm Kmfu i 
TRwflrfirar ^mni 
fe^rwr TT^i 
?nfr fkR fW ITFT II 


Vide his jiaper 3IuhitnnaJatotra Kt Frdoinatd avr uxaka Mylu- 
Fdtha published in the Dvivedi-^lbhiwindmia-Grnntlia (Saihvat 
1990) , pp. 247-261. The Amale^vara temple is in the Nimar 
District of Madhyii-Bharata on the south bank of the Narmada, the 
dyotirliiiga shrine of Onkareslvara being on the opposite side of 
the river. 

® Notably enough, some Mss. (e.g;, Ms Accession No. 6212 of 
the S. 0. Institute dated Sainv^t 1885)furnish even Madhusudana’s 
com. on this verse ! 

F. 14 
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sfl'^)03^'W'%'^<?5'IM [^>11 

5:1^7 25t&F^ sr^Rnril 

gftTrfe^??T?T'^TRf%^ry?t qTT: II 

Thus the ms was scribed by one Kamalapati for his 
own use on Monday the 8th day of the bright half of the 
month of Karttika in Vikrama year 1650, i.e. c. November 
1593 A.C. It therefore definitely belongs to the life-time 
of the commentator and is consequently of extreme im- 
portance in settling the original version of the commentary 
and the then version of the hymn itself. The extremely 
decayed appearance of the ms. and the form of script, too, 
point to the ms being over 350 years old and second the 
date furnished by the scribe. From a collective perusal of 
all the relevant factors, it may be surmised that probably 
the scribe Kamalapati, too, was a pupil, or at any rate an 
admirer, of Madhusudana-Sarasvatfs guru Visvesvara- 
Sarasvati, who, too, appears to be probably alive when the 
ms was scribed. It is not unlikely that the scribe’s con- 
cluding obeisance refers to this Vi;lve^vara-Sarasvati 
nothing less than to God Vi^vanatha of Banaras. 

The pronoun ‘Kenacit’ in the commentator’s colophon 
pointing to the commentator himself may suggest that pro- 
bably he had not yet secured a prominent place among the 
learned society of Banaras but belonged only to the back 
rows when he composed the commentary. If this surmise 
be accepted, it may lead to a further conjecture that 
Madhusudana-Sarasvatfs masterpiece work, viz. the 
Advaitasiddhi, which makes his place among the front 
rank Vedanta authors unchallengeable, was composed only 
at a later stage. Much stress, however, cannot be laid 
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today on these guesses as ‘Kenacit,’ might have been used 
by the commentatoT only as an expression of modesty. 

At any rate, the date reeorded in the nrs leads us to 
many definite conclusions. It serves as a- terniinu.s 
ad quern not only for the date of the present l\lalnm.nah~ 
stotra-tiM but also for that of the two other works by Ma- 
dhusiidana-Sarasvaf.L While comment ing <in the verses ’20 
and 27 of the hymn, Madhusudana twice I’cfers to his own 
Veda'ntnk<(lp(datiku in the following rnanne!' : — 

(0 t 

— Line 9 of Folio 27'* of the 'ms. 

(^) 4T«rT 

—Line 14, of Folio 28“ of the ms. 

Since both these references to the Vedantakalpalatiku 
are traceable in the present msof the Mahimnahstotra-tlka , 
we may be sure that the V eddntaJmlpalatika was composed 
some years prior to Samvat 1650. Further, we may also 
settle the Siddhclntabindu to be composed some years prior 
to Saihvat 1650 because that work and the Veddnfakalpa- 
latikd refer to each other as follows : — 

(?) STTf^^WrFfrrfR: I 

— —Veddntakalpalatikd, Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts Series No. 3, P. 87. 


(r) * 

— —Siddhantahindn , Acyuta-Gran- 
thamala edition (1932), P. 211. 



Ibid, P. 281. 


and therefore appear to te composed almost synchronously. 

The ms is of unique impdytRnce also in leading us to 
a final settlement of the controversy that had raged’® in 

Vide the articlet; iu ABOiil mentioned in Fooiuote.s 1 ti.n<I 2. 
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1928 between P. C. Divanji and K. Chattopadhyaya re- 
garding (1) if the originally formed part 

of Madhusiidana’s com. on Verse 7 (^41 ttre# etc.) of the 
and was lately extracted therefrom on 
separate mss and gi?en independent circulation, or (2) if 
it was originally an independent w'ork and was incorporat- 
ed into the Mahimnahstotra-tlM only at a later stage. It 
is true that K. Chattopadhyaya had then convincingly 
established with the help of internal data that only the 
former alternative was possible, notwithstanding the 
existence of independent mss of the Frcisthanahheda. 
But the present ms oi t\\e MahimnnhstMra-^ as con- 
tempoi'ary documentary evidence, forces that very conclu- 
sion on us in the way in which P. G. Divanji desired the 
question to be solved. I have carefully compared the per- 
tinent portion of the com. on Verse 7 of the hymn in the 
ms with the text of the Frasthanabkeda as published^ in 
No. 51 of the Ananda^rama Sanskrit Series only to confirm 
that they are identical almost word for word. The ex- 
tremely few deviations^- that can be noticed are clearly 
different readings, or additions and omissions by the 
scribes of later mss or their guides.^® 


As a supplement to tlie Sarvadarsana.^anrjmha (192b;. 

It is not possible to enumerate all these deviations here. 
Still, by way of illustration, it may be noted that the pertinent 
text in the Ms omits the metrical enumieration of XJpapuranas ap- 
pearing on p. 5 of the printed Prasthamibheda. The concluding 
sentence of the pertinent text in the Ms, too, differs slightly from 
that of the printed F rasthdnahTieda, 

Eecently Miss Sulochana A. Nachane, a Eesearch Fellow of 
the B.O.B. Institute, Poona, submitted a paper to the 15th 
Bombay session of the All India Oriental Conference (vide the 
session’s Svmmaries of Papers, 1949, p. 221) purporting to lower 
down the terminus ad quern for Madhusiulana-Sarasvatl’s date to 
c. 1670 AlC. on the evidence of a dedicatory verse in a Poona Ms 
of the VedantaikalpalatikcL^ However, vide my another paper to 
appear in the next issue of ,the Poona Orientalist (YoL XIIT 
3-4) for the other side of the case based on a different inter])reta- 
tion of that verse. 



BHAGAVADGITA AND SANKHYA PHIl.OSOPHY 

By pRAHLAIJ C. DiVANJI 

[I. Introductory remarks; II. Garbe's view as to the 
Sankhya doctrine underlying the creed of the Bhagavatas; 
III. Otto and Keith on the original form and progressive 
development of the Sankhya doctrine; IV. Insufficiem-y of 
Keith's investigation; V. Place of Kapila in Indian 
F'hilosophy; VI Concluding remarks.] 

I. introductovy Remarks. 

Any critical student of the Bkaga-eadglta can easily per- 
ceive that its author must have composed it while he was 
under the predominating influence of the Sankhya and 
Yoga doctrines. All thse Western scholars agree on this 
point. Differences of opinion have however arisen bet- 
ween them on several other points, one of which is whe- 
ther the Sankhya doctrine as known to that author had 
or had not a place therein for a God or a Supreme Being 
permeating and controlling the forces of nature as they 
become manifest in the sentient and insentient creatures 
in this universe and transcending them all. If it had, 
there can be no scope for doubting the correctness of the 
view that Gltd has preserved for our enlightenment one 
or two earlier phases of the Sankhya doctrine than that 
expounded in the Sahkhya-Kdrika of I^varakrsna. 

II. Garbe's view as to the Sankhya doctrine underlying 

the creed of the Bhagavatas. 

The name of the German scholar which has become 
very familiar to all the Critical students of the Bhagamad- 
glta in India in connection with this tojiic is B. Garbe, be- 
cause his Introduction to his German translation of that 
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work has been translated into English by Udgikar a,nd he 
was most probably the first European scholar to make a 
bold attempt to start a definite theory that the work in its 
present form is a revised edition of a smaller work con- 
taining 554 or 530 stanzas prepared by a member of the 
priestly class by adding the remaining stanzas incorporat- 
ing a Vedantic view of God and establishing the necessity 
of continuing to perform the Vedic rites, that in its origi- 
nal form it was a canonical work of the ancient Bhagava- 
tas, the devotees of Bhagavat, the Revered one, also called 
Vasudeva, a monotheistic personal God, teaching the doc- 
trine that singular devotion towards Him accompanied by 
the knowledge of the truth as taught by the Sahkhyas and 
intense meditation of Him while observing the rules of the 
ethical code approved by the Yogins was the best way of 
securing freedom from the cycle of births and deaths and 
the miseries to which the individuals are subject in their 
embodied state and for the attainment of the highest state 
of perfection and perpetual peace of mindd In the course 
of a Preface to his German translation of an Original Gita 
as reconstructed on relegating to an Appendix that of those 
stanzas and half-stanzas, which, in his view, contained 
“ Vedantico-ritualistic appendages,” “ interpolations ” 
or merely “ pantheistic surplusages,” he stated that he 
had in doing so acted upon the suggestion of Bothlingk that 
a critical examination of each stanza and even half-stanza 
must be made by a scholar thoroughly acquainted with all 
the philosophical systems of India in order to find out the 
contents of the original work.^ This view as to the con- 
tents of the supposed original composition was at variance 
with those of his predecessors in that field like Holtzman, 


1 Intro, to Garbe’s tranalation of the Gita, rendered into 
English by N. B. XJdgikar, pp,; 5-8, 14 and 19-21 and; Appendix 
thereto. 

2 Preface to the same by the Author. 
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Hopkins and others. One such view was that it must 
originally have been a philosophical work and must later- 
ly have been adapted to the needs of the followers of the 
cult of Visnu, with whom Krsna had laterly been identi- 
fied. The other was that it must originally have been a 
prayer-book of the said cult and niinst subsequently have 
been Brahmanised bv the addition of the jihilosophieal divS- 
quisitions and ritualistic interpolations.^ 

The Originol Gltd, as so concieved by him, nurst, ac-- 
cording to his conclusion, have been composed about the 
beginning of the 2nd century B.G.'* His principal argu- 
ment in support of it is that the Yogamtra a work of Pat- 
ail jali, who, according to his view, was identical with the 
author of the Mahdhhdsya . seems to have borrowed the idea 
of God and the doctrine of Prapatti from the GUd. Evi- 
dentally therefore Safikhya doctrine which is found in 
the latter must be of an earlier date. The Kdrikd oi 
Isvarakrsna is a work of not an earlier date than 300 A.D.® 
It follows from that line of reasoning that the author of 
the Gltd could not have derived his knowledge of the Sah- 
khya doctrine from the said Kdrikd. The same result also 
follows from Garbe’s admission that the words of the Sah- 
khya terminology such as ‘Ahaihkara,’ ‘ Buddhi,’ ‘Manas' 
and ‘Atman’ have been used in the Gltd in different senses 
in different contexts.'* This fact should have suggested 
the inference that the said work must have been composed 
at a time anterior to that in which those words had been 
adopted by the expounders of the Saiikhya philosophy to 
convey such fixed notions only as they had explained. 


s Inti-oducfion, op. cit., p. 21. 

* Op. oit. p. 3-3. 

“ Winternitz, Hisiory of Indian literature, Voi. I. i>. 589ii; 
Keith, The Sdmkhya System -, A History of the Satthkhya Philoso- 
phy, p. 43. 

^ Intro, to Garbs' s Work, op. cit., p. 22, 
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Strange, however, as it may seem, Garbe: has emphatically 
asserted at another place’ that “ it is entirely a mistake to 
percieve in it (i.e the 6^*0) an older stage of the Sahikhya 
doctrine.” He goes even further and asserts that the San- 
khya doctrine as incorporated therein is a deliberately 
deserted form of it.® He is again completely silent as to 
the source from which its author could, in his view, have 
drawn his material, the A'ariM being out of question, as 
shown above. This inconsistency is probably due to his 
ignorance of the older works of the system referred to by 
the authors of the standard works of the Saiikhya, Yoga 
and Vedanta systems such as Vyasa, Vacaspati, Sankara 
and Anandagiri, as T shall later on show. Lastly, in his 
Snmkhya Philoso'phie hQ has, according to Keith,® express- 
ed the view that “ the Sariikhya philosophy was of too in- 
dividualistic a type to have been produced otherwise than 
by some one man’s mind, ” and that the difference between 
the doctrine as found in ike GUa and as expounded in the 
Karika is due merely to “ the popularisation of it and its 
contamination with the other systems in the Epic.” This 
is evidently an irrational and prejudiced view formed in 
ignorance of the considerable materials against it lying in 
the different strata of the Vedic and Post-Vedic literatures. 

III. Otto and Keith on the original form and 'progressive 
development of the l^ahkhya doctrine. 

In view of the above nature of his conclusions it is no 
wonder that his own pupil, R. Otto, should have felt him- 
self constrained to differ from him on several material 
points. In his “ Original Gttd ” he has expressed and 

" Op, cit, p, 21. 

^ Op, cit. 

The Sd7hkhy a Sy intern y O'p, cit., 

George Allen and tlnwin Ltd, London, 1939; Author’s pre- 
face, pp. 1340. ■ ^ 
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acted upon the views rejected by Garbe that the stanzas in 
the vulgate embodying the pantheistic view^ must have 
formed part of the original composition of the Epic poet, 
that the first 19 and the last 5 stanzas must also have formed 
part thereof, that the creed of the Bhagavatas must not 
have -“ a clumsy mixture of a belief in the efficacy of sin- 
gular devotion to a personal God and in the necessity of 
the acquisition of knowledge as understood by the Sah- 
khyas and of the performance of meditative exercises ac- 
cording to the practice of the Yogins ’’ and lastly, that the 
cosmogony of the Sahkhyas as it existed prior to its incor- 
poration in the 6r7-td had a place therein for a God or Sup- 
reme Being controlling the forces of nature as they become 
manifest in the sentient and insentient creatures of the 
universes’ This scholar does not however seem to have 
entered into an investigation of the questions whether the 
theistic Sahkhya doctrine found in the Bhagavadgltd was 
an earlier or later phase of that doctrine and if the former, 
whether it had a history behind it. 

Keith has done that in considerable details in his 
woik entitled The Sdmkhya System-. A History of the 
Sdmkhya Philosophy He has therein recorded the 
conclusions that it is an earlier phase and that it is an in- 
dication of a development which had taken place in the 
Epic age from a primitive one, which can be gleaned from 
a hymn of the Rgveda (X. 121 and certain passages in the 
Isa, Chdndogya, Katha, and Prasna Upanisads and from 
that in a somewhat advanced stage in the §vetdhatara 
from amongst the Upanisads of the early and middle 
periods.’® He has also noticed that there are references 
in the Gita to the said doctrine as embodied in the Nrsim- 

This is a statement of only the principal points of difference 
beween them. It is not intended to be exhaustive, , ' , . 

London and Mysore, 1918, 

13 (9/>. cit. pp. 8-19. , 

F. 15 . ^ 
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hatu-panlya, Garhha, CuUka and other minor Upanisads. 
But their dates being very uncertain he has not drawn any 
conclusions therefrom having a bearing on the point under 
consideration d-* The Sahkhya doctrine as embodied in 
the Mahahhdrata and especially in the Bhagavadgltd chap- 
ters of the Bhismapai’van thereof thus represents, accord- 
ing to him, a stage in its development which is midway 
between those appearing from the literatures of the Vedic 
and Classical periods, to the latter of which the Sdhkhya- 
kdrikd of Isvarakrsna belongs. As for the founder of that 
system, he admits that there is a universal tradition as to 
Kapila being that individual but he is not convinced as to 
his being a historical personage, because he has been identi- 
fied in the Stetasratara with Agni, Siva and Visnu and in 
the Sautiparvan withHiranyagarbha.^'"’ Asuri too is, in his 
view, merely a name. As for Paficas'ikha however, he be- 
lieves him to be a historical personage, ‘ ‘ though different 
from, his name sake in the Santiparvan,” and to deserve the 
credit of laying the foundation of the system. He places 
him in the 1st century A.D., i.e. to say, nearly 200 years 
prior to isvarakrsna^® and about 100 years prior to the com- 
position of the Bhagavadgltd in its original form, which 
event he places in the earlier half of the 2nd century A.D.^'^ 
Although he agrees that it is older than the Yogasutra he 
does not agree that the author of the latter was identical 
with that of the MahdhM^a and assigns the above date 
separately to it. 

IV. Inmfficiency of Keith's investigation. 

I perfectly agree with Keith in the view that Garbe 
was wrong in concluding that the Sahkhya 'loctrine as 

“ Op, ait. p. 19. : , ■ 

Op. cit. pp. V 

Op. cit. p. 43. 

Op. cit. p, 30, 
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found in the Karika-mnst have been formulated by a single 
individual at any one time. In my view also it had a pro- 
gressive development. I do not however agree with him 
in the views that Kapila is a mythical figure, the A.suri is 
merely a name, that the history of the Sruikhva sx stem 
begins with Pailcasikha and that it can be deemed to have 
been completely traced to the earliest beginning by tracing 
the ideas of the Mahat and the Gunas of tlie Prakrit to a 
Mantra in the Rffveda&nd to certain passages of t,he Upa- 
nisads. Such an investigation may suffice for proving the 
falsity of Garhe’s theory but not for tracing the history to 
its primary source. Traditions preserved in tlie works of 
the system for centuries together canuot be ignored, though 
they may be tested and even rejected as nnworth)' of cre- 
dence, if found to be inconsistent with other more relialde 
data. Moreovei' it is a wrong approach to any problem to 
start with a suspicion as to the truth of a tradition record- 
ed by a series of writers not only of the same school but also 
of other schools as well, even though no contrary reliable 
data may have been found. On the other hand, the sage 
Kapila is spoken of in the ^vetdhatara Ufunisad (V. 2.) as 
one who was inspired with knowledge while meditating. 
The Bhagatadgita in X. 25 marks him out as the Vibhuti 
of the Lord amongst the Siddhas, i.e. the persons who had 
achieved the special object which they had in view in trying 
to get into communion with a deity. Further light is 
thrown on his personality by Vyasa, the author of the 
Bhdsya on the Yogasutra. While commenting on 1.26 
he refers to a -tradition according to which he was the 
“ Adividvan ” (the first of the knowers) and “ Bhagavan 
Paramarsi ” (the revered great sage) . Vacaspati has 
traced that quotation to a. work of Pafleasikhacarya.^** 
Even while refuting the theory ; of the genesis of the 


Anandadinnn Sanskrit Series No. 31. 
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universe from the Pradhana and distinguishing the origi- 
nator thereof from an earlier Kapila who was believed to 
be an incarnation of Visnu or Viasudeva, Sankara does not 
deny that he was the author of a Smrti work and a Siddha, 
which he was alleged to be by his objector.^® Lastly, the 
Bhdgat}ata P-wrawa lays special emphasis on his being the 
first in the line of the Siddhas, on his having acknowledged 
as the first to acquire redeeming knowledge and as one who 
had made a searching investigation into the nature of the 
essence of the universe in order that human beings may be 
able to know their self as it really is. As regards Asuri, 
he is one of the teachers mentioned in the Vamsa Brdlima- 
na at the end of the 6th Adhyaya of the Brhaddranyaka 
U-panisad and the quotation traced by Vacaspati to a work 
of Paftcasikhacarya is to the effect that the revered great 
sage had out of compassion taught the Tantra, (i.e., the 
Smrti work referred to above) to “to Asuri who was an- 
xious to be enlightened.” The first line of Karika 70, 
about which there is some controversy, is therefore a mere- 
ly versified form of the statement of Paflcasikha. The’-e 
i.s therefore no reason for doubting the correctness of tlie 
said tradition and for giving credit for the genesis of the 
Sankhya doctrine to Pafica^ikha, who never claimed it and 
for which there never were two opinions in India. 

* And now as to the commencement of the history of the 
Sankhya philosophy : The earliest phase of the Bhagava- 
ta religion is found in the old Vedic cult of Visnu, Hari or 
Vasudeva (not Ksrna, son of Vasudeva Yadava but the 
god Visnu who resides in everything). It -was this very 
cult which became subsequently developed into the Bhaga- 
vata religion when a link was formed between the said cult 
till then confined to the Himalaya regions inhabited by 

Sankara’s Bfiasya on Brahmmutra II. 1.1 (N. S. P. edition, 
p. 435). 

2“ Bhd. Pu. III. 24.19; 25.1; 83.35, 
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anchorites and the Krsna cult prevalent in the noi-th of 
Bharatavarsa. I have already traced the origin of both 
the Bhagavata and Jaina religions to this old Vedii; cult 
in my paper bearing that title. I have shoMm there that 
the Sankhya-Yoga doctrine, which insisted upon treating 
the complete renunciation of all worldly ties as the sine qua 
non of a life of singular devotion to the ideal of emancipa- 
tion from the bondage of Karma, had been gradually deve- 
loped by a long succession of retired members of both the 
priestly and princely orders of the later Vedic age on prac- 
tising what Was called “ Jnana-tapas " (austerities re- 
sorted to for the sole purpose of acquiring knowledge). In 
the first 9 Skandhas of the Bhdgacata Put ana there are 
many stories of such devotees of Visnu having attained 
knowledge through His grace. The earliest of them is the 
sage Kapila and he has been identified with Hiranyagar- 
bha,^- who was probably the same as the first promulgator 
of the Yoga doctrine according to Vyasa, the author of 
the Bhdsya, on th.Q YogasutraP^ May be, he was also the 
seer of the Hiranyagarbha hymn.-'* Just as §ahkara dis- 
tinguishes between two Kapilas, Vacaspati too does so. 
He calls the first “ Svayambhu ” and “Anadimukta Para- 
maguru” (the earliest of the teachers whose release had no 
beginning) and the other Kapila an “Adimukta Paramagu- 
T‘u ” (the earliest of the teachers whose release had a be- 
ginning) and explains that the latter had been born and 
had acquired knowledge through the favour of Mahes- 
vara.^“ Although the Bhagavata Parana does not distin- 
guish between the two it begins the story of Kapila right 


21 Annals of the B.O.B.I. Vol. XIII, pp. 108-25. 

22 Vacaspati’s Gloss on the BJy^ya of Yyasaon Yogasiltra 1.20. 

(A. S. Series No. 47, p. 31)., , 

28 Rg^eda Samhirn, X. 121. '■ 

2'» A. S. Series No. 47, p., 2. ■ 

2-'i Op. cit., p. 31. ■ ' Y ' 
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from the marriage of his parents, the sage Kardama and 
Devahuti, daughter of Manu Svayambhu, describes in 
what a mystical fashion the said marriage had been con- 
summated and how as the result thereof the child in whom 
the Lord Visnu had specially placed his own light was 
born.®® It appears from this that the author of this work 
had there given the life-story of the second, not of the first, 
Kapila. It is this Kapila who is spoken of as having im- 
parted the knowledge of the essence identified with Vasu- 
deva, and on doing that he is said to have retired there- 
after to a far away lonely place. There is no mention 
there of his having imparted knowledge to Asurl. Still 
when it calls him a “ Siddhaganadhisa ” (the Head of the 
(Iroup of Adepts) it seems to mean the same sage whom 
Vacaspati calls the “Adividvan ’’ and whom the men- 
tions as the Vibhuti of the Lord amongst the Siddhas. He 
is therefore clearly distinguishable from Svayambhu Manu, 
who according to the Bhagavata was his grandfather. 
Neither this nor any other Purana nor any work based on 
their cosmology speaks about his parentage. The etymolo- 
gical meaning of the word ‘ ‘Svayambhu ’ ’ is also against 
the possibility of his human birth being known to any per- 
son of the Pauranie age. That seems to be the reason why 
he is called the “ Pitamaha,” identified with Vasudeva 
or Visnu and honoured as the “ Mahesvara ” also. The 
conception of the existence of three distinct deities, Brah- 
ma, Visnu and Rudra, discharging the separate functions 
of creating, preserving and destroying the worlds, seems 
to have originated at a later stage, which was either that 
of the expansion of the original one Purana into three or 
the three into eighteen. The adherents of the Yoga school 
identify him with Hiranyagarbha, the golden egg, from 
v bich, according to the Vedic cosmology, the universe had 


26 Bha. Pu. in. 24-83. 
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emerged. They also give him the credit of having pro- 
mulgated the Yoga docfrine. None however ascribes to 
him the authorship of a Smrti work on the Sankhya philo- 
sophy as Sankara does to the human Kapila in his Blifn^ya 
on Bra. S'n. II. 1. 1. We can therefore reasonably con- 
clude that Svayambhil Manu was the Vasudeva of the 
Bhagayatas, that he must have been called Kapila because 
of the colour of his skin being dark-reddish, that he had 
devoted all his conscious life to the investigation and real- 
isation of the nature and powers of the Vedii- god Visnu 
by the practice of deep meditation, that he was most })ro- 
bably also the seer of the Hiranyagarhha hymn, that his 
own parentage was unknown but that he had a daughter, 
whose name was Devahuti, that she had been given in 
marriage to the sage Knrdaina, that they became the 
parents of a male child, that the said child’s body was of 
the same colour as that of his maternal grandfather and was 
therefore named Kapila, that this Kapila has devoted all 
his conscious life to the investigation of the problem of the 
cause of evolution of the different species of beings by 
meditation on thfe Great Lord of Beings, Mahe^vara, and 
arrived at the concluisoil that close physical contact and 
co-opei“ation of two kinds of forces, one positive, which 
he named the Purusa, and the other negative, which he 
named the Prakrti, necessary for the evolution of all the 
concrete forms of nature and that the nature and appear- 
ance of each of them was determined by the preponderance 
of the one or other of. the three Gunas (characteristics) of 
the negative force, resulting from the permutations and 
combinations of ail the three in varying proportions. 

It can be seen from the above that there was a close 
connection not only between the propounders of the cult of 
Visnu and Sankhya doctrine but that' there was also such 
between the beliefs of votaries of the said cult and the 
Sankhya doctrine as originally propounded because the 
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second Kapila could not have been inspired with the know- 
ledge of the said doctrine except as the result of intense 
meditation on the relation subsisting between the aspect 
of the Supreme Deity pervading all beings and that res- 
ponsible for their coming into existence. It is reasonable 
to take it for granted that his grandfather, who had offer- 
ed his daughter in marriage to the sage Kardama, who 
had been passing his life in the contemplation of the Deity 
in seclusion, must have imparted to his grandson the 
knowledge of the nature and powers of Visnu, which he 
had acquired by the favour of that Deity. The self-effect 
which the latter had made to probe into the secret of the 
origin of the different kinds of beings must have been de- 
cided upon as the result of that teaching. The Siddhi 
that he had acquired as the result of that effort could not 
therefore have remained unaffected bv the belief in the 

*j 

existence of a Supreme Deity controlling the two forces 
whose contact and co-operation are the immediate cause 
of the diverse kinds of beings. And this is the doctrine 
of the Sahkhya-Yoga which has been expounded in the 
13th to the 18th chapters of the BKagavadglta and 
forms the foundation of the theoretical side of the 
Karma- Yoga, the practical side whereof has been ex- 
pounded in chapters II to XII of that work. It is quite 
obvious from those earlier chapters that the Karma- Yoga 
is nothing else but an adaptation of the Sankhya-Yoga, 
which is the same as Jfiana-Yoga, made so as to suit the 
requirements of those who were either not fitted or not in- 
clined to take to a life of complete renunciation in solitude. 

The doctrine as expounded in that work can be briefly 
summed up thus The Highest Essence is the Paraih 
Brahman. He is neither Sat nor Asat and has no begin- 
ning and no end. The universe periodically evolves from, 
rests in, and becomes absorbed in it, without its being in 
any way affected by those changes because it is “Avya- 
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va" (Indestructible). Tbe process of evoliition takes 
place at its will and so does that of involution. The ma- 
terials for giving rise to the different forms of the senti- 
ment and insentient creatures are his two Prakrtis. the 
Mulaprakrti and divas. In the Avyakta state, which re- 
turns at the end of each Kalpa, there is no differentiation 
whatever. Hence these two are eternal in the sense that 
they remain as entities during intermediate destructions 
or absorptions, which take place during the same Kal]>a. 
When the process of evolution is to be (‘ommenced the 
Highest Es.senee impregnates the Brahman oi’ the Miila- 
prakrti on assuming the role of Purusottama. the best of 
the active forces. The said Prakrti becomes thereby 
divided into the eight universal products Bhumi etc,, by 
the permutations and combinations of its three Gunas in 
varying proportions. All the beings are the products of 
the said eight component parts of the Prakrti undergoing 
further permutations and combinations All these 
changes take place on account of the Gunas of the Prakrti. 
But they are incapable of action without getting into con- 
tact with the Purusas, who are sparks issuing from the 
fire of the Highest Essence and therefore in each product 
there is a Purusa. Eelatively to each individual product 
its individual Purusa is its Ksetrajfla because that pro- 
duct, such as it is, is his field of action and enjoyment. 
This association is the result of the “ Moha ” (delusion) 
caused by the “ Tamoguna ” inherent in each product in 
a greater or lesser degree. He is liable to that kind of in- 
fluence, though the Purusottama is not, owing to his foi*- 
getting his true nature as the result of being placed in the 
company of the products of the original Prakrti. Being 
a spark from the divine fire the powers of willing, know- 
ing and acting are inherent in him but they are limited by 
the nature of the product pf the Prakrti with which he has 
chosen to identify himself Ipt the time' being and that 
F. 16 . • 
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nature is determined by one of the three Gunas predomi- 
nating in that particular product. It follows from this 
that every created being which has existence for the time 
being has a Jiva claiming it as its body, not every sentient 
being only. Over and besides its own individual Jiva, 
each being has in it the presence of the Supreme Soul be- 
cause He permeates every particle of the primordial matter, 
Avhich in its concrete form appears in every form of exist- 
ence in the eight forms of the ether (Akasa), air (vayu), 
heat (Agni), water (Jala), earth (Prthvi), mind (Manas) 
intelligence (Buddhi) and egoism (Ahaihkara), mixed up 
in varying proportions. The Jiva is of the same nature 
as the latter and all the powers of the latter are inherent 
in him too but he is not conscious of them and cannot get 
their benefit because he is deluded by the Gunas of the Pra- 
krti inherent in the products of which he is conscious as 
distinct entities and is affected by the results flowing from 
the acts which he does with a sense of egoism. The con- 
sequence thereof is that he is subjected to miseries of 
diverse sorts including transmigration. The remedy for 
being free from them lies in his own hands because it con- 
sists of the knowledge of the distinction between his true 
self and the non-selves with which he is surrounded as the 
result of desire for enjoyment. Such knowledge is im- 
parted by a Guru if approached meekly and reverently. 
This is not however enough to make him immune from the 
miseries spoken of above. He must make sincere efforts 
to realise the truth contained in the teaching of the Guru, 
which is that he is essentially the same as the Supreme 
Soul called Brahman. The efforts consist of changing the 
natural habit of the mind to entertain desires for the 
acquisition of the objects of sensual enjoyment and of the 
senses to become engaged in acts towards that end and 
turning the mind to think of perpetual happiness and 
peace, which is Brahman . There are several ways of do- 
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ing this and one must choose one or more of them on finding 
out the inherent weaknesses of the mind. \\ hen such 
realisation takes place one becomes a Hthifa pniji'm as de- 
fined in Ch. II. 54 — 72 of the 67/«, The state of such a 
saint is described in the last of those stanzas as the Brdhml- 
sthiti. If one reaches that state even at the time of d«‘atl’i 
one attains Bmhma-rdrcdna (repose in Brahman). Fur 
attaining this state at the time of death the sjieciiic rcniedy 
is descrilied in 6'hf7 VIII. 12 — 13. 

This is called Sahkhya-Yoga the word “ F.-lukliya 
wherein means — knowledge including its realisation not a 
mei'e enumeration of the categories.-" The Acaryas 
of the f aiikhya-A'oga are called J-ndninf: and Tatfea- 
datsms in this work but Jnmia or 1 i.ittradtimmii 
is of a different sort from that of the classical San- 
khyas in this respect that it is absolutely necessary accord- 
ing to the former to realise the truth known from an ex- 
ternal source, by going through the process of Yoga accom- 
panied by submission to a strict moral discipline. The 
practice of Yoga again involves a belief in the Supreme 
Soul, who has no place in the doctrine of the classical San- 
khya system. There is moreover no categorical enumera- 
tion of the 25 Tattvas of the latter anywhere in the Git ft 
nor the gradual evolution of the 11 Indriyas and the five 
Tanmatras thereout from the A hankdra, the origin of the 
latter from the Mahat-tattm, no recognition of Brahman 
as the source of all creation and the evolution of the Panca 
Blahabhutas from the Panca Tanmatras. On the contra- 
ry the Lord says in Gltd VII. 4 that Mulaprakrti is diff^er- 
eutiated into eight parts, Bhumih, Apah, Analah etc., 
which means that Ahankara, Buddhi and Manas had 
come into existence simultaneously and that the five Tat- 

Bha. Gi. XIII, 24 and HI. 3, See also tlie conunentarie.s of 
the numerous commentators on XYllI. 13 besides that of Sankara, 
such as Anandatlrtha, Purusottaxhjp Sridhara and Xllakaniha. 
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tvas too had come into existence along with them. The 
statement in XIII. 5 of the constituents of the Ksetra to- 
gether with modifications does no doubt contain a mention 
of 24 universal categories but in the first place they are not 
the same as the 24 elements mentioned in the 22nd Karika 
of Tsvarakrsna and secondly they have not been mentioned 
in the order in which they can be supposed to have come 
into existence. Moreover, even there the five Tanmatras 
do not appear and the five objects of sense-perception are 
amongst them though they are not amongst the 24 elements 
mentioned in the said Karika. Lastly, Mahat, the first 
evolute in the classical Sahkhya theory of cosmogony ac- 
cording to the said Karika, does not appear amongst the 24 
in the Gtta. The term “ Mahat ” occurs twice in Gita 
XIV. 3 — 4 but in the first of those stanzas it precedes the 
word “Brahman ” and in the second succeeds it. At 
both the places it is used as an adjective, not as a noun and 
therefore cannot be identified with the first product of 
the classical Sankhya Prakrti, All this goes to show that 
the Sankhya theory of cosmogony was yet in the process 
of formation and had not appropriated to itself and given 
definite technical meanings to the terms found in the GUd. 
It is therefore more reasonable to infer that the said work 
represents an earlier rather than a later consciously-muti- 
lated phase of the said doctrine. It is possible that it is a 
stage earlier even than that appearing from the Upanisads 
of the middle period, to which attention has been drawn 
by Keith, because those who contributed to its development 
up to the stage appearing from the Gltd ^eve the sages who 
had been living in ages earlier than that of Veda Vyasa. 
Ic is at least definitely an earlier one than that represented 
by the Narayaniya section of the gantiparvan there being 
no reference therein anywhere to the Caturvyuha theory 
of the Paftcaratrikas. There is probably no other distinct 
literature pertaining to that stage extant to-day but there 
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is a probility of much having existed at the time of the 
composition of the Bhagmadgita, as shown by numerous 
quotations from it in my paper on the “ Probable Sourees 
of the BhagavadgIta/' 

V. Place of Ku'pila in Indian Philosophy. 

The second stage in the development of the Sahkhya 
doctrine is found reflected in Chapters XTI to XVIII of 
the Gltd. In that stage we do not find the discovery of any 
new element or the introduction of any definite oi'der of 
evolution of the cosmic and individual forces. It is how- 
ever characterised by an intensive study of the two pri- 
mary forces, the Prakrti and Purusa, and their relation 
with the controlling force, the Supreme Soul, and of the 
diverse ways in which the three Gunas of the Prakrti be- 
come manifest in the different concrete forms of nature 
with which a Sahkhya-yogin was required to deal in his 
attempt to reach his goal by diminishing the Eajasic and 
Tamasic elements in his individual nature. The study of 
the first class led to the technicalisation of the terms 
“ Ksetra and Ksetrajfia,” “ Prakrti and Purusa,” 
“ Jfiana and Jfleya,” and “Paramatma or Purusottama,” 
the functions of the Prakrti and the Purusa in the life of 
an individual and the possible ways of approach by the 
Purusa to the Purusottama, including the rules of conduct 
to be observed during the journey along the said ways lead- 
ing the rules known to the Unknown.-® 

Although all those who were engaged in these investi- 
gations were Bhagavatas, they seem to have been divided in 
this age into two schools of the Sankhyas and the Yogins, 
the former devoting their attention to the cosmic side of 
evolution and depending for the advancement of their know- 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. lY., 
pp. 289-94. , : ,■■■ /' 

-® See the contents of Chapters XIIl and XV of the Gita. 
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ledge on their own individual efforts and faith in the inher- 
ent powers of the Atman believed to be essentially identical 
with the Paramatman, otherwise called Brahman, while 
the latter making all possible efforts to suppress their ego 
in the hope of being ultimately united with the Paramat- 
man through His grace. The Brahman sage who had at- 
tained a remarkable degree of success in his efforts of the 
former type was Kapila II, the “Adividvan” of Vyasa and 
Vaeaspati, who is acknowledged in the Gita as the Vibhu- 
ti of the Loixl amongst the Siddhas (adepts) and is univer- 
sally believed to be the founder of the Sankhya 
system of thought. The royal sage whose name is asso- 
ciated with the doctrine of the Karma-yoga is the Janaka 
of Mithila. Although the earliest royal sage to whom this 
Yoga is said in the Bhagmadglta (IV. 1 — 2) to have been 
imparted is Iksvaku, the founder of the Solar dynasty of 
kings, it was only since the achievement of remarkable 
success by King Janaka of Mithila®'* in his efforts to realise 
the ideal of complete detadhment from the things of this 
world that the Karma-yoga doctrine seems to have been 
recognised as a reliable alternative mode of pursuit of the 
highest object of man’s endeavour. 

As for the literature which the said sage Kapila can 
be believed to have left behind him for his successors, Ba- 
darayana Vyasa while refuting the view that the Pradhd- 
na inert substance, was the material cause of this universe, 
refers to a Smrti work in which that view had, to his 
knowledge, been put forth®^ and his commentator, ganka. 
ra, and the latter’s followers who have glossed over his 
commentary, dikinctly say that the said view had been put 
forth in a number of Smrtis composed by Kapila and his 
followers.®® It is a very unfortunate circumstance that 
none of those Smrti works is available to-day. We are how- 

»'* Op. eit. HI. 20. 

SI 5ro. Aw. n. 1.1. 

Op. eif., N. S. P. edition, pp. 432-00. 
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ever in a position to get some definite notions, about tlie 
work of Kapila himself at least, from the later writers. 
Thus fo]‘ instance, Sankara in his commentaiy on Bhtian- 
raclglid XIII. 19 calls it Sdstra Kdpilarii.'"’ He also savs 
there that it is an, accepted authority on the subjci-t of the 
Gunas and their Bhoktr (Enjoyer) because the K'tpilas are 
experts in the matter of the exposition of the o}ieration of 
the characteristics and their enjoyer. That the followers 
of the said Acarya should, like him. look upon the word 
“ Gunasahkhyana ” occurring in the said .stanxa of the 
Gltd as referring to the contents of an authoritative work 
by Kapila is not to be wondered at. What is remarkable 
however is that a. reference to the commentaries on the 
stanza by the commentators of the other schools of A^edan- 
ta, such as AnandatTrtba. Puru-sottainji, Srtdhara and 
Nilakantha shows that they too as.sign the same meaning 
to the said expression and that none of them says that it 
refers to the Sasthitantru-S^tstra, on which the SmkJiya- 
kiinkd has been avowedly based or to any other work. We 
are therefore on terra firmd when we conclude that the 
author of the Bhagamdgitd has, in the said stanza, cited, 
as his authority for the threefold division of Jnana, Karma 
and Karta on the basis of the three characteristics, the 
§dstra-Kdpila mentioned by Sankara and that most probab- 
ly it is the Smrti work referred to by Badarayana in his 
Sutra above referred to. Further, it is not without signi- 
ficance that the only stages in the process of evolution spok- 
en of in the Gltd are those of the existence of the two pri- 
mary and eternal entities, the Prakrti and the Purusa, the 
initial eightfold division of the former resulting in the 
simultaneous emergence of the five elements together with 
the Ahankara, Buddhi and Manas and the manifestation 
of the Gunas of Prakrti in the objects of the universe, both 

/}Iiii(/(n'<i-!(j7t('i with tlie Cominetitaries of Sankara and otliors. 
Vyankateshwar Press editioni p, 48S. ■ 
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physical and metaphysical. The word “ Pradhana ” oc- 
curs nowhere in the Gita and as shown above the simulta- 
neous emergence of the universals is diamatrically oppos- 
ed to the classical Sankhya doctrine. Moreover the Pra- 
krti and the Purusa in the Gita are not- quite independent 
entities but are undei* the control of the Lord, the Puru- 
sottama. Creation and dissolution again are not auto- 
matic processes but take place at His will. The beings 
emerge when He impregnates the Prakrti and even the 
G'uuas of the latter owe their existence to Him. What 
migrates from body to body is not the Lihga Sarira com- 
posed of 17 constituents, Mahat and others, along with the 
Jiva but only five senses of knowledge and the mind, ac- 
cording to Bha-Gl. XV. 7 — 8. Lastly, the means for 
emancipation is not the kind of abstract knowledge men- 
tioned in Karikas 56 to 64. It is only a step to the higher 
knowledge which arises as the result of intense singular 
devotion towards the Lord in the abstract called the Avya- 
kta. which being an intelligent entity is different from the 
A cyahta of the Kdrikd, or the Lord as specially incarnat- 
ed in the body of Krsna-Vasudeva. It is clear from all 
this that the Bhayarndgltd represents a stage in the deve- 
lopment of the Sankhya doctrine which is later than that 
represented by the Smrti of Kapila and an earlier one than 
tliat represented by the Kdrikd of Isvarakrsna. And 
since the said Kdrikd is avowedly a mere abridgement of 
the Sasthitantra-^dstra of Panca^ikhacarya, according to 
Karika 72, the Gltd represents a stage of the said doctrine 
earlier even than that which the said treatise can be be- 
lieved to represent. Complete physical renunciation with a 
view to attain Naiskarmya-siddhi, a state of total in- 
activity, was its most prominent feature and the goal held 
forth by it was the attainment of the state of Brahman in 
the abstract otherwise called the Avyakta by the know- 
ledge which comes to one by intuition from the realisation 
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of the essential indentity of the individual soul with Brah- 
man during a state of complete dissociation of tliat soul 
from the physical body, the senses, the mind and the intel- 
lect, which can be induced by the practice of Abhyasa- 
yoga. The Bhagavadgltd, on the other hand, has been 
speciallly composed with a view to dissuade aspirants from 
breaking off social connections in order to attain the said 
goal. It therefore adduces several cogent arguments to 
convince them that the objective of total inactivity can be 
more easily attained by resorting to Karma-yoga, whicb 
means the disinterested discharge of such duties as fall to 
one’s lot as the consequence of one’s social position, under 
the confident belief that by doing so one has been rendering 
service to the Almighty God, and full faith in His assur- 
ance given to Arjuna when He had become specially in- 
carnated as Sri Krsna for protecting the good and chastis- 
ing the wicked, namely that by rendering such service with 
singular devotion to Him He is pleased and confers on the 
devotee a boon by which he becomes free from the bondage 
of Karma and consequently from all kinds of miseries in- 
cluding transmigration. That being so, whatever philo- 
sophical knowledge of the Sankhya system has been em- 
bodied in Gita must be deemed to have been borrowed by 
its author from the said Smrti work of Kapila, the “Adi- 
vidyan ’ of Vyasa and Vacaspati Misra and the “ Vibhu- 
ti ” of the Lord amongst the Siddhas according to the 
Gita itself, and fi'oni such other Smrti works of his fol- 
lowers as may have preceded him. He was not a Vedic 
seer and not identical with the “Anadimukta ” Kapila 
v/lio has been identified with Hiranyagarbha but was his 
daughter’s son and had a human birth. And whereas the 
former is traditionally believed to be the first teacher of 
Yoga as the means of salvation, the latter is so believed to 
have laid the foundation of the path of Knowledge. The 
position of this second Kapila in the history of Indian 
F. 26 ■ 
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philosophy is therefore that of its father. King Janaka 
who is referred to in the Gi.ta as having attained “Saih- 
siddhi ” by Karma itself came later on. Both of them 
lived in an age earlier than that of Krsna. Veda Vyasa, 
the author of the Bharata Epic including the Bhagavad- 
gUa, who has interpreted the doctrine of Sankhya-yoga of 
the first and assimilated the Karma-yoga of the latter with 
the Bhakti-yoga or the Bhagavata religion of the Satvatas 
with Krsna- Vasudevas but glorified him in the Epic in the 
•later age of Pariksit and Janamejaya. 

VI. Concluding remarks. 

The Bhagavadglta is thus a work, the Sankhya doc- 
trine embodied wherein had been formulated on making use 
inter alia of the first and second phases thereof gathered 
from the Sastra-Kapila of the founder of that line of 
thought and the other Smrti works of his followers avail- 
able in the time of its author. In each of those phases 
there was a place in its cosmogony for a Supreme Being, 
who permeated all the creatures and controlled them from 
within and supplied the highest ideal to be attained by 
an aspirant by making a persistent effort while leading 
a life of complete isolation and abstinence from all con- 
scious activity, secular as well as religious, mental as well 
as physical. The second phase thereof differed from the 
first in laying special emphasis on the realisation of the 
truth of the doctrine so far as it related to the difference 
between the nature and functions of the two beginningless 
entities, the Prakrti and the Purusa, and the diverse 
ways in which the . characteristics of the former become 
manifest in the diverse objects of the physical and meta- 
physical worlds. There is no trace in it of the third 
phase in which a rational connection was established bet- 
ween the Prakrti and the five gross elements on the cos- 
mic side and the Prakrti and the intellect, mind and sen- 
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ses on tile individual side, by introducing the concepts of 
the five subtle elements called the Tanmutms and the 
Lifiga Satira. This phase is now found in the i^ahkhya- 
KdJ'ikd but its origin goes back to the time of tlie composi- 
tion of the a work referred to as its 

source not only in the said ivork but also in the eonunentary 
on the Yogasutra of a later Vydsa. The latter also con- 
tains many quotations from that work.“^ Tlie belief that 
the human soul is bound by the fruits accruing from his 
own acts and is therefore required to submit to miseries 
in this life and frequent births and deaths was there even 
in the first phase and consequently there was too that of 
the necessity of resorting to a means for securing release 
from that bondage. But the means reconunended was 
not knowledge alone as in the third phase but knowledge 
supplemented by either Abhyasa-yoga or Karma-yoga. 
The BhagavadgUci added thereto a third alteimative of 
Bhakti-yoga which was assimilated to the latter. The said 
first phase is distinguishable from the Vedic cult of Visnu, 
which was one of the numerous cults of the Vedic gods 
testified to by numerous Mantras of the Rgceda and the 
Atharvaveda.'^-' Besides those cited in the foot-note below 
there are numerous stray Mantras in the Rgveda which 
lead to the inference that many other Vedic seers had 
been reflecting over the nature of the Aksara, the human 
soul, the human organism, the worldly phenomena and the 
nature of the relation, if any, between them.®“ Kapila 
belonged to the said cult of Visnu and had by concentration 
and meditation been able to partake of the nature of that 

See Ananflasliram Sanskrit Series No. 47, pp. 8, 31, 62-63, 
G4, 72-73, 80, 83, 89, 158-59, 187. Most of tliese quotations go to 
show that it must he a work written in the Sutra style. 

Rq. Yc. X. 90, 121, 125, 129; I. 164, 46; Atha. Veda. X. 2; 
XI. 8;' XII. 1; XIX. 53. 

See Rqveda-tattvam of Gulabrai V. Chhaya (Eajkot, 1926) 
pp. 14, 27,' 31 , 40, 48 and 51. ■ 
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god to such an extent that he was believed by his followers 
to be an incarnation of Vasudeva alias Visnu. His method 
of approach to the deity is designated as the “ Sahkhya- 
yoga.” The first member of that compound means the 
knowledge of the truth not an enumeration of the catego- 
ries of the Sahkhya system because all its categories had 
not been ascertained and definite causal connections bet- 
ween such of them as had been ascertained had not been 
established. All those who followed that method came to 
be known as the “ Sahkhya-yogins ” and those of them 
who attained their objective came to be known as 
the ‘ ‘ Sahkhyacaryas ’ ’ (Teachers of the Sankhya doc- 
trine.) These Sahkhya-yogins were the followers of the 
Nivrtti-dharma (rules of conduct pertaining to a life of 
retirement) and depended upon their personal efforts and 
the power inherent in all actions to bear the appropriate 
fruits, which in the case of theirs were called Siddhis. 
The Aksara or Brahman served only as an ideal and being 
devoid of attributes was not expected to enable them to 
solve their difficulties and to resist the numerous tempta- 
tions that lay in their way. It v^as only after they made 
a fairly good progress in discriminating between the 
nature and functions of the Prakrti and the Purusa that 
the pure self, the substratum of the Purusa, was expected 
to help them in those directions. Some of the Sahkhya- 
yogins, therefore, made an investigation into the different 
ways in which the three characteristics of the Prakrti be- 
came manifest in the different objects of the physical and 
metaphysical worlds with which they had to deal even in 
their life in solitude. Others who though following the 
same master were against physical renunciation and the 
repudiation of all social and religious duties and were con- 
sequently the followers of the Pravrtti-dharma, relied upon 
their faith in the immortal spirit of their master to help 
them in their difficulties. These, were mostly royal sages 
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and came to be known as the Karma-yogins The one of 
them who had attained conspicuous kiccess in that path 
was Janaka Videha of Mithila, who remained unmoved 
even when his capital was on fire. Whereas the tradition of 
Sahkhya-yoga had continued uninterrupted till the time of 
Sri Krsna that of the Karma-yoga had been broken before 
his time. Sri Krsna revived it in his life-time by his own 
extraordinary achievements and Veda Vyasa. expounded 
it methodically in the BhagmadgUa w.dL illustrated its 
actual practice by the conduct of the principal characters 
of the Bhdmta Epic, on crucial occasions, decided upon 
under the personal guidance of §ri Krsna. 
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{According to tiie Smfti~rdhandltas Bengal) 

By SURESHCHANBRA BaNERJEE 

Introduction 

“ pRAyASCiTTA ” 01’ expiatioii occupies a great bulk of the 
DharmaMstra literature of India, the other two import- 
ant topics of this literature being Icdra (custom) and 
Vyatahdra (law). It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the whole life of a Plindu in ancient India was re- 
garded as the performance of a series of dutie.s strictly in 
conformity with the Sastric injunctions. The scope of the 
oftences of both omission and commi.s.sion was, therefore, 
naturally very wide. This necessarily resulted in the 
framing of rigid rules of expiation. As the offences were 
bound to be of very diverse types in accordance with the 
diversity of human nature the rules of expiation also were 
varied and numerous. It is this importance of these rules 
of Prdyaicitta in the life of a Hindu which, perhaps, led 
the ndjancihakaras of Bengal to devote considerable time 
and energy to the compilation of these rules into a manage- 
able size. The subject is, however, so vast that, in spite 
of their best endeavours at the presentation of the most 
important rules within a short compass, their “ compen- 
diums ” have grown into rather volumnious treatises. 
"We shall, however, confine ourselves to a consideration of 
the broad matters dealt with by these writers leaving 
aside sucii aetails as are devoid of any interest but acade- 
mic. 

Works dealing with Prdya§citta 

The principal nibandhas of Bengal dealing with Prd- 
yascitta are chronologically the following : — 

213 
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1. Prayaseitta-prakarana^ (or, — nirupana) of 

Bhavadeva Bhatta. 

2. Prayascitta-vi'ceka? of Sulapani. 

S. Prciyascitta-tattva^ of Eaghunandana. 

Of the above works the Prayascitta-prakarana (hence 
forth abbreviated as PP) deals with the broad matters 
relating to Prayakitta. The Prayakltta-viveka (henceforth 
abbreviated as P. V.) of Sulapani is much more compre- 
hensive dealing as it does with the subject very exhaustive- 
ly. The Prayakitta-tattva (abbreviated as P. T.) appears 
to be a very systematic and well-planned work on the sub- 
ject as is evident from the resume of its contents found at 
the beginning of the work."* It should be noted, however, 
that Eaghunandana is frank enough to admit clearly that 
his work has no claim to be exhaustive. 

The subject oi Prayakitta being vast and complex its 
study naturally calls for a clear and definite plan. We 
propose herein to study the topic under the following 
heads: — 

1. Conception and fundamental principles of 

Prayakitta. 

2. Conception of Papa. 

3. Classification of sins. 

4. List of important transgressions recorded in 

the Bengal School with broad rules of their 

expiation. 

^ Ed. G. 0. Vedantatii-tlia, Varendra Eesearch Society, 
Rajsliahi, 1927. 

- Ed. J. Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 1893. 

3 Ed. Hrisikes Sastri, Calcutta, 1935 BS. [There are 
several other editions printed in Bengali characters besides that 
ot‘ J. Vidyasagar in Devanagari.} 

4 PP. 2-6. 

5 Gf. (E. 5). This reniark 

also shov’s that the PV was regarded as the most authoritative by 
Eaghunandana himself. 
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5. Rules of purifying various things. 

6. The expiatory rites mentioned in the 

mianclhas oi Bengal. 

Conception and f undamental princifles of Prdyascitta 
Among the triad of the nibandhakaras mentioned 
above Sulapani is the first to attempt a precise definition 
of the term Prdyascitta. On the authority of Angiras he 
arrives at the following derivative meaning of the word :~ 
Prdyas—tapas or austerity. 

Cilia — niscaya or certain knowledge. Thus putting 
the component parts together the word prdyascitta would 
denote “ such austerities as are known for certain to be 
capable of washing ofi sin.”® 

Citing the authority of Harita, Sulapani also adds 
that Prdyascitta is the name given to those austerities 
which serve to destroy accumulated evil.'^ 

From these authorities Sulapani concludes that a par- 
ticular rite, in order to be prdyascitta, must have as its 
object only the destruction of sin ( 'TT'T^r^RTW^rT^^ ) and 
nothing else. Stress is laid on the word ‘ only ’ thereby 
excluding such rites as secure any other object for the per- 
former. For example, the Vrata called ‘ Prdjdpatya ’ 
which is a mode of PrdyaScitta, when observed with the 
object of removing a certain sin, ceases to have the appel- 
lation of Prdyascitta when looked upon and performed as 
a means of attaining heaven ( ) . The word mdtra 
also excludes the sacrifices known as Tutcupurusa and A Sra- 
medJia which besides ainiing at the destruction of sin, 
also lead to the attainment of the abode of the Supreme 
Being. Govindananda, in his commentary on the P V., 

® sTPTt ma- rTT: srtfa'’ 

gtft l— quoted in PV, p. 2. 

P.V., p- 3. • 
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however, adds that evQTx A ivamedha can be regarded as 
Prayascitta when it is done for expiating the sin of Brah- 
mahatyd.^ 

Eaghunandana .does not add materially to the above 
explanation of the come^tion oi Prayascitta. He, how- 
ever, very aptly describes the function of Prdyaicitta by a 
happy analogy taken from the ancient writers. A man is 
freed from sin by means of penance, gifts, sacrifices even 
as a piece of dirty cloth is cleansed by the application of 
alkali, heating, by severe beating and washing.® 

Prayascitta has been defined as a means to an end the 
end being the destruction of sin. The question naturally 
arises — ^what is meant by ‘ sin ’ ? 

‘Papa’ — Meaning of the term, sources and varieties of 
According to the popular notion 'pd'pa or sin consists 
in the omission of what is enjoined by the idstra (l%%i!FrFr 
TOprrq;) and the commission of what is prohibited 
%^Frr?r) ^ulapani, on the authority of Yajflavalkya, main- 
tains that besides the acts of omission and commission, the 
two well-known sources of 'pd-pa, it also arises from a third 
cause, viz., non-restraint of the senses { 

The inclusion of this third cause of papa gives rise to cer- 
tain interesting points as noted by gulapani. At the first 
sight the inclusion of the third cause appears superfluous 
inasmuch as indulgence in the pleasures of the senses has 
been expressly prohibited by Manui® so that non-restraint 
of the senses may be regarded as a sin of commission. 
Sulapani puts forth an ingenious justification for the in- 
clusion of this cause. First of all he refutes the Kalpor 


® I 

— PV., p. 3 (commentary). 

9 

W: 'TTWa': P.T., p. 6 

Manu, I¥. 16, 


■: ?r?T ?ffSpT 
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tarn which seeks to justify the inclusion of this third fac- 
tor by taking it to mean that it is intended to stress the 
gravity of sin consequent upon the repeated indulgence 
( arwTTtr ) in sensual pleasures. In refutation of this ar- 
gument Sulapani points out that if the argument of the 
Kalfatarv, be accepted then the rule laid down by Manu, 
that the repetition of an act known to be prohibited must 
be avoided, becomes a duplication of Manu’s prohibition 
of indulgence in sensual pleasures referred to above. 

According to Sulapani the sin arising from the third 
cause consists in damia (bite) and abhUafa (curse). To 
the objection that these two should not properly be regard- 
ed as sin on the part of the victim, who is the object of 
these and not the agent, iSulapani replies that these should 
be so regarded in view of their inclusion, by dependable 
authorities, among the causes giving rise to sin (Trfkr'TTS^- 

'rT3Tg;|l\ Sulapani does not consider damia and abhiidfa 
to be sins but the effects of sins committed on some previous 
occasion. “ The legend of the sage Miandavya being killed 
on the stake ( ) after being cursed as a thief, and that 
of king Pariksit being bitten by a serpent in spite of his 
being guarded by a large number of people, seem to show 
absence of sin on the part of the victims. But Sulap^i 
holds that in these cases too their misfortunes must be as- 
cribed to curses pronounced by some sage as a result of some 
of their past misdeeds arising out of their attachment to 
sensual pleasures. 

From the above arguments Sulapani concludes that the 
causes of pd'pa are threefold, the two causes often referred 
to by writers on Dharmaiastra being only a general state- 
ment. 

The argument that only those who are eligible for the 
duties enjoined by the Vedas ( ) are entitled to 
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perform 'prayascitta is rejected by Sulapani wlio quotes 
authoritative texts to the effect that even the lowest class of 
people — candalas, have definite gastric duties the breach 
of which renders them liable to expiation. 

General remarks on ‘Prayaieitta’ — Prdyaicitta whether 
Kamya or Naimittika or both. 

Prayascitta is performed with the object of getting rid 
of sin. Hence ordinai'ily it may be called Kamya (i.e., 
that which is done with a Kamana or object in view. But 
Sulapani and Baghunandana take great pains to establish 
that Prayascitta is also Naimittika i.e., that which is done 
as a result of some cause or nimitta. Their arguments, 
stated without the technicalities, stand thus : — 

Prdyaicitta is no doubt Kamya the washing off of the 
sin being the object aimed at. No Prayascitta, however, 
is called for unless there is some papa. In other words, papa 
is the cause or nimitta of the prayascitta which is, there- 
fore, naimittika. The Cdndrdyana, which is a form of 
Prdyaicitta, is an instance in point. The Cdndrdyana is 
performed. 

(i) when such a Papa as necessitates the perform- 
ance of Cdndrdyana for its expiation at- 
taches to the performer ( ). 

(ii) when the performer wishes to destroy Papa 
( 'TT'iwq'T^ ) stated plainly the reasoning is 
as follows : — 

A Frdyscitta is Kamya inasmuch as it is performed 
by a man with the desire ( ) of destroying sin and 

it is naimittika inasmuch as it is performed by one who is 
conscious of a positive sin committed by him. 

Result of sin committed consciously {Kdmakrta) and un- 
consciously (it kamakrtaf 

The criminal motive plays a great part in determining 
the gravity of an offeneein the Criminology of all the civi- 
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lised nations of the world/ Similarly the Z77iamai^as^m- 
Mras, possessing as they did a highly judicial sense, were 
quite alive to the fact that the same punishment meted out 
to an offender acting with the full knowledge of his sin 
should not be given to an offender who, at the time of com- 
mitting the offence, is not conscious of the act done by him. 
Of the ISHhandhaharas of Bengal Sulapani deals with this 
question at considerable length. 

Papa is called Kdmakrta when the man committin-'^ 
it is aware of the sinfulness of his action. When the case 
is reverse it is called A kdmakrta or ‘‘ A jndnakrta.’ For 
example, cow-killing is Kdmakrta when the slaughterer 
does so with the intention of killing it and, therefore, 
knowing fully well that he is slaughtering a cow. It is 
Akdmakrta when, for instance, 

(1) a cow is killed being mistaken for any other 
animal, say, a gavayaP^ 

(i) a cow is killed by a shaft hurled towards an- 
other animal. 

In the former case there is no knowledge of the cow 
as such and in the latter there is no intention of killing the 
cow though it is known to be a cow. 

That certain concessions were always allowed to one 
who committed a sin unconsciously is proved by Sulapaai .m 
certain authoritative texts. A verse from Manu enjoins 
mere Veddhhydsa (study of Vedas) as expiation of sin com- 
mitted unconsciously whereas Prdyascitta is enjoined in 
the case of sin perpetrated consciously. This, as Sula- 
pani points out, implies lighter Prdyaicitta for a sin com- 
mitted unconsciously than for one committed consciousl}- . 
The following verse of Yajfiavalkya, which seeks to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the results of sin committed with 

12 The Gravaya-— a species of ox erroneously classed by Hindu 
writers as a species of deer. (Skt, — Eng. Dictionary by M. 
"William). 
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or without knowledge has evoked a good deal of interesting 
controversy among the latter writers. The text of Yajfia- 
valkya in question is as follows : — 

Prdyaicittair — afaity — eno Y ad — ajndna — krtam 

bhavet \ 

Kama to vyavaharyas — tu vacanad — iha jdyate || 
This as explained by Sulapani, means that frdyascitta 
is competent to remove only sin that is committed uncon- 
sciously. But in case of sin committed consciously the sin 
is not washed off though the sinner becomes eligible for 
social intercourse ( ). An objection may be raised 

against this eligibility for social intercourse on the part 
of the sinner whose sin persists even after the performance 
of 'prdyascitta. To this SCilapani replies that this eligi- 
bility has the sanction of this very injuction of YSjfiaval- 
kya ). Sulapani, however, makes it clear that 

social intercourse in this case means only touch, sight, etc. 
The perpetrator of sin with knowledge is, however, ex- 
cluded for the purposes of major social intercourse, viz., 
dinner, marriage, etc. In other words, he will have the 
same social status as persons having diseased nails ( 
etc., which indicate the remnant of some grave sin on their 
part 

As an alternative interpretation of the above verse of 
Yajflavalkya, to which he himself seems to be more inclin- 
ed, gulapani suggests that by inserting an ‘ a ’ (ar) before 
'vyavaharya we may take the above verse to enjoin that in 
case of sin committed with knowledge, the papa will be 
washed off all right but the prepetrator of the sin will re- 
main avyavakdrya i.e. unfit for any social intercourse. 
That this view was held by Sulapani himself is also proved 
by his refutation of Jikana’s view to the contrary.^® 


See p. 9 mfra« 
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Bhavadeva is not very clear when he remarks tbat the 
word myavaharya in the above verse has no special signi- 
ficance beyond strongly condemning the conscious commis- 
sion of a sin. His interpretation is based on the injunc- 
tion, found at many places to the effect that a sinner is 
purified with his death. This interpretation of Bhava- 
deva is open to objection for the simple reason that, as he 
himself points out, death is the penalty for mahapatmka 
alone committed consciously. The question of those who 
consciously commit sins, for which death is not prescribed, 
remains unsolved according to Bhavadeva. 

Jikana, who is quoted by Sulapani, holds that two 
effects are produced by — 

(1) Impurity attaches to the body of sinner 

(2) Sin attaching to the soul (sncJUr# Trq^) 

The first effect of papa renders a man unfit for touch 
etc., by other people and for the performance of Vedic 
rites. Jikana maintains that in case of papa committed 
consciously the first effect only is removed by pra/yaicitta 
while the second is removed only through suffering ( ) 

This view of Jikana is refuted by iSulapani on the authori- 
ty of a verse, quoted from Manu, which lays down that the 
competence of prayascitta for expiating sin committed 
consciously has the sanction of 

Tantrata.. 

In connexion with prayascitta an interesting question 
arises as to whether or not a person committing a particu- 

— p. 10. 

Yl Vedic tmditiGn, given fey S^lapani, is briefly this: — 
Prajapati enjoined tlie ^prayalcitta known, as ^npaliavya’ upon 
Itidra as means of expiating bis fein arising from Ms intentionally 
throwing certain asceties to fee devoured few fi*ods. This imnlies 
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lar kind of sin or more occasions than one is required to 
perform fvdyascitta for each occasion separately. As this 
process involves a needless repetition of the same act bear- 
ing the same fruit the writers on Dharmasastra enunciate 
principle of tantratd which, stated plainly, means that for 
expiating the sin arising from the repeated commission of 
the same kind of sin the single performance of the expia- 
tory rite prescribed for removing the sin is enoughs® For 
instance, a man incurs the sin of Brahma-mdha by killing 
two or three Brahmanas. For washing off his sin he is re- 
quired to perform the fraya^citta prescribed for washing 
off sin of Brahma-mdha only once and need not repeat it 
as many times as he committed the sin. 

The principle of tantratd applies only to those Gastric 
rites which produce some kind of adrstartha or unseen re- 
sult and which are of the same kind ^ ekajatlya’ . That 
both these conditions are necessary for the application of 
tantratd can be illustrated by dana and Sraddha. The 
principle of tantratd will not apply to these cases because 
though they are adrstarthaJca yet they are not of the same 
kind. To revert to our example of hrahmormdha the 
frayaicitta for each separate hrahma-vadha is both adrs- 
tdrthaka and ekajdtlya so that the principle of tantratd 
holds good in this case. 

Prasahga 

Another interesting question that arises in connexion 
with 'prdyaicitta is this. A man commits a grave sin 
( ’TWFT ) as well as a lighter one ( ^ ). Is it necessary 
for him to perform frayakitta separately for expiating the 
resulting sins? Here, in order to avoid repetition, as in 
the case of tantratd the writers on Dharmasastra, followed 
b} the nibandhakdras of Bengal, resort to the principle of 

.T., p. 9, • ■ , 
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prasnnga. The incidental performance of one act as a 
result of the performance of another is known as ftamh- 
ga?^ This may be illustrated as follows; — 

A man beats a Brdhmana with a stick and threatens 
another Brdhmana by raising a stick towards him. In 
this case the prdya^citta for expiating the graver sin in- 
curred by the former act will also serve to atone for the 
comparatively lighter sin incurred by the latter. Again 
if a m an commits Brahmavadha as well as KsatriyavadJia 
he is required to perform only the 'prdyasoitta prescribed 
for the former in order to get rid of the sin of both. The 
logic is simple. The 'prdyascitta for the former consists 
in a 12-year vow ( ) whereas that for the latter 

consists in a three-year vow ( ). Now the obser- 

vance of a twelve-year vow necessarily involves the obser- 
vance of a three-year vow as well. 

The motive behind the adoption of these principles of 
tantratd and 'prasanga appears to be obviously to secure 
brevity and ease ( 55m ) for the sinner. 

Concessions in, ' Pray aicitta ^ 

In connexion with the treatment of prdyascitta for 
cow-killing Raghunandana deals with the factors on which 
the concession should depend. A text, quoted from Hari- 
ta lays down that Prdyascitta should be ordained in con- 
sideration of the age of the sinner, the time, (e.g. summer 
etc.) of committing the sin and the capacity of the sinner. 
From other texts, quoted by Raghunandana, it appears 
that the sex and caste of the sinner were also regarded as 
factors calling for concessions. For instance, the prdyai- 
citta for cow-killing should be half in case of Sndras. 
Similarly women and children also enjoy certain conces- 
sions. Now an interesting ease arises where the sinner 
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is at the same time a child and a female. In such cases 
'prayaicitta will be half for the child and half of half or 
one-fourth for the female so that the sinner has to perform 
a quarter of the prescribed for the purpose. 

It has, however, been made clear that if the above person 
who is both a child and a female is also a §udm by caste 
the pToydscittOj cannot be further reduced the irreducible 
minimum being the quarter of a prayaicitta. 

Classification of ‘ Papa ’ 

^ As has already been pointed out, the life of a Hindu 
has been, ever since the formulation of the DhafTnasastra 
close upon the Vedic literature, regarded as an endless 
round of duties to be performed in rigid adherence to the 
rules enjoined by the pyhaTtnOidstTa. Naturally, there- 
fore, the chances of lapse were numerous. Consequently 
the rules of expiation were also too many to be memorised. 
This necessitated the codification of the rules into a limited 
compass and the result is embodied in the digests on pra- 
yascitta. From a bewildering mass of such rules, dealt 
with in the digests, which are professedly mere eompen- 
diums, one wonders if any material abridgment of the ori- 
ginal idstra has been really effected 

In the Bengal school of smrti papa has been broadly 
divided into the following classes; — 

1. Atipdtaka. 

2. MaTidpataka. 

3. Anupdtaka. 

4. Upapdtaka. 

The kinds of sins included under the above-mentioned 
classes may be conveniently classified as follows 

1. Those arising out of prohibited food and drink. 

2. Those arising from sexual intercourse with 

prohibited persons. 
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3. Those arising from killing. 

4 Those arising from theft. 

5. Those arising from association with the sinners. 

Prohibited foods and drinks. 

Many things are prohibited to be used as food by peo- 
ple of different castes. The degree of sin for taking pro- 
hibited food varies in the case of different castes while 
articles prohibited for certain people are not so for others. 
In this connexion it is interesting to note that an author- 
ity, quoted by Sulapani, divides prohibited foods into the 
following classes^^ ; — 

I. sTTfcrg^— naturally injurious, e.g., (garlic), 

(onion), etc. 

z. ffpfrfsH: — defiled by some action ( fw ), e.g., touch 
etc., of apostates. 

3. -stale. 

4. spoilt by being kept in a condemned 
receptacle. 

5. — ^Rendered harmful ( ^ ) by contact with 

prohibited articles of food, e.g. 55^, 
^irsrsi) etc. 

6 . like encrement (w^^) i.e., articles to- 
wards which a feeling of aversion rises in 
the mind. 

Among the prohibited drinks Surd is the most import- 
ant. According to popular notion Surd means any kind 
of wine. But the nibandhakdras of Bengal quote a num- 
ber of authoritative texts to show that the sense of Surd 

18 See PV— p. 248. 

What precisely is meant by .this is not clear. It seems to 
mean things spoilt owing to their being kept in bad receptacles 

(anvrar). 

20 Milk of a cow before the lapse of ten days from the birth of 
its calf. 
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in the Sjurti literature is much more restricted tlian its 
popular denotation. In Smrti Sura is the name given to 
the following three kinds of wine only : — 

(1) Paistl — liquour distilled from rice. 

(2) Gaudi — liquour distilled from molasses. 

(3) Madhm — ^liquour from honey. 

Texts have been quoted to show that Sam was not re- 
garded as identical with madya.^^ 

From a number of certain authorities again it has 
been concluded that the word Sura has two senses;-^ viz. 

(1) Primary ( ) — in this sense it means the 

liquour of the first kind noted above. 

(2) Secondary ( ^ ) — in this sense it means the 

other kinds of liquour due to their intoxi- 
cating effect. 

The drinking of Surd in its primary sense is a mahdpd- 
taka for the Brdlimanas, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. Manu’s 
text^® equally prohibiting all the three kinds of Surd for 
the twice-born has been construed to mean that while 
paisti surd is condemned for the twice-born caste in gener- 
al the Brdhmanas are debarred from drinking the other 
two kinds of S^ird as well the drinking of which does not 
constitute any sin for Ksatriyas and VaUyas. 

The prohibition intended for the members of the 
twice-born castes applies eually to the females of those 
castes also.®^ 

Both Bhavadeya and §ulapani reject the opinion of 
Balaka who is inclined to consider contact of Surd with 



-PP. p. 40. 

PP-p. 41. 

... ^ f^ftsrr: ^tr: i 

iiwtw ^ R TrasiR' n xi. 94 (NSP. Ed.). 
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one’s lips ( ) as equivalent to Sulapa- 

ni means to say that the word papa has a technical sense, 
viz., swallowing below the throat ( )\ 

Prayascitta iox Sura'pana. 

Broadly speaking the following acts cause of 
varying degrees under Surapana. 

1. Drinking with knowledge. 

I 2. Drinking without knowledge. 

I 8 . Drinking per force applied by some other person. 

I 4. Drinking once. 

I 5. Drinking repeatedly. 

I 6. Drinking Sura diluted with tahm (Bengali 

‘ ghol ’ ) in such a way that the smell of 
is imperceptible. 

The prayaicitta for Surapana, the rigidity of which 
varies with the varying degrees of sin, may be 

(i) Death. 

(ii) Observance of the twelve-year vow. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(iii) Observance of the three-year vow. 

(iv) Observance of one-year vow. 

(v) Re-initiation to Vedic Studies ( ) . 

In a resume of the elaborate rules of prayascitta Sula- 
pani indicates the following broad rules; — 

1. For consciously drinking of Sura by Brdhmanas, 

Ksatriyas and Vaiiyas the expiation is death, or, as a sub- 
stitute therefor, the observance of the twenty-four year 
vow. : . 

2. For unconsciously drinking of Surd by Q. .Br^h- 
mana expiation consists in the twelve-year vow, failing 
that gift of 18Q milch cows, failing 500 eurnis along with 
40 

^ Cnrni=100 Kapardas; Purattas==16 panas of cowries [See 
M. Williams: Skt. — ' ! • i' 
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Some of the important rules bearing on 'prdya^citta 
ioT Surdfana are as follows : — 

The performance of the twelve-year vow ( ) 

is regarded as equivalent to half of death. 

As the putting of Surd into the mouth is not equiva- 
lent to its 'pdna the 'prdya^citta for the former is half of 
that for the latter. 

In the case of the drinking of Surd of the faisti class 
the full prayascitta is to be performed by a Brdhmaim 
while it -will be reduced by a quarter ( 'TR ) in the case of 
each of the other two castes. That is to say, the 'prdyascit- 
will be three-fourths for Ksatriya, half for the Vaisya 
and a quarter only for the 

Death and funarufcaiayana as forms of 'prayascitta can- 
not possibly be reduced so that these must be undergone by 
the members of all castes incurring the particular kind of 
six for the expiation of which such prdyaScitta is enjoined. 
The observance of the twelve-year vow is the substitute for 
death in the case of uninitiated Brahmaims and unmarried 
girls of the caste. 

The vicarious performance of certain religious acts — 
a peculiar feature of Indian ritualism— applies to the case 
of the rules of prayascitta also. The brother and such other 
relations should pexiovm prdyaicitta on h^ali of a boy 
who has not been initiated to Vedic studies ( ). 

This rule is provided on the assumption that such boys are 
themselves incapable of doing prdyaAcitta. 

An authority quoted by Bhavadeva, clearly sets the 
age-limit between five and eleven (both exclusive) for the 
vicarious performance of prdyascitta and exempts a boy 

It is difB.CTilt to reconcile this text with the other text accord- 
ing to which a Siidra does not incur any sin by drinking sura. 
Bhavadeva seems inclined to consider the portion of the text relat- 
ing to Sudras as without any significance, ^ 

PP. p. 46 . 
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below five years of age from all sin. But Bhavadeva, by 
comparing the above text with certain other texts, opines 
that this exemption applies to cases exce-pting Suraf ana 
for which the frayaseitta should be reduced by half in the 
case of boys below five years of age, because the prohibition 
of Surdfana relates to the caste ( ^rnJTT^fJT). Sulapani, fol- 
lowing Jikana, differs from Bhavadeva in construing the 
text, referred to above, exempting a boy within five years 
of age from sin, to apply to Ksatriyas and Vc($iyas only. 


Persons with whom sexual intercourse is 'prohibited 

Under this category sexual intercourse with gurvah- 
gand has been most vehemently condemned as it constitu- 
tes a mahdpdtaha. The meaning of the term gurvahgand 
has been the subject of a good deal of controversy among 
the Smrti writers. 'After referring to various shades of 
opinion on this point the Bengal school has taken the word 
to mean “ mother.” This compound word admits of dis- 
solution in two ways: — 

(i) Karm,adhdraya — ’writ 
(ii!) SastM-Tatpurusa—^w^t^-gm 
As has been mentioned above the nihandhakdras of 
Bengal have, by comparing various authoritative texts, 
accepted the former alternative which literally means a 
“ woman who is a guru.” In the Smrti literature the 
term ^ is very often applied both to “father” and 
“mother”. Thus the word gurvahgana in the former 
sense, means “ mother.” Difficulty, however, arises in 
the case of those texts which use the term gurupatnl ins- 
tead of gurvahgana. Patni etymologically means a 
woman married to a man and conveys no sense without any 
reference to a man^® and one’s own patni cannot possibly 



.28 Pan. -IV, 1,33. 
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be one’s guru.^^ Gurwpatnl, therefore, cannot be dis- 
solved as a Karmadharaya. Nevertheless this word has 
also been taken in the sense of “ mother.” Here a knotty 
question arises as to whether or not the Sapatni or co-wife 
of mother should also be regarded as a gurnangam. After 
refuting certain earlier authorities who seem inclined to 
include the mother’s co-wife in the category of gurmngana 
both Bhavadeva and Sulapani express their opinion un- 
equivocally that sexual intercourse with one’s own mother 
only®® and not with her co-wife also is a mahapataka. The 
word gurutalpa found in certain texts in connection with 
the sin accruing from gurv<ihgamgama'im been inter- 
preted as “ one to whom the mother is a wife,” that is to 
say “one who commits adultery with one’s mother.” The 
sense in which gurmngana has been understood by the 
nihandkakaras of Bengal has been made abundantly clear 
by .^ulapani in his following remark ;~ 

. ; . ; nissandigdhartham matr-padameva prayoktumuci- 
taih muninam, na tu guru-patny-adipadam 

This means that the word matr having a definite 
meaning .should be used instead of words like gwrupatm, 
etc. which are of doubtfiul import. 

■ By the principle of atidesa ■(extended application) 
sexuaj intercourse also with mother’s eowife, sister, 
daughter . of one’s preceptor ( ),' wife of one’s pre- 

ceptor, one’s own daughter comes within the purview of 
gHryanganagamana.®^ ■ . 


: ; - 28 crc?r 1 r %fir 
~PY;p. 132. 

PP. 'p. 8. 

\ ?r|: ~pv. p. 132. 

. 'P^_p;-133. ■ • ■ . 
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Among other persons with whom sexual intercourse 
is prohibited, but sexual intercourse with whom constitutes 
a lesser sin than mahapataka, the chief are the following : — 

Wife of an unrelated person, woman of a lower 
caste, wife of washermen, etc., a woman in 
her monthly course and pregnancy, woman in 
general in the case a celibate ( ), 

It is interesting to note that intercourse with lower 
animals, such as cow, etc., is also forbidden on pain of pra- 
yasditta. 

The severity of the rules of prdyascitta, for these sins, 
as in the case of the sins of other categories, varies with the 
varying degree of the sin committed. The broad rule is 
that death is the prayascitta for gurvanganagamana 
when committed absolutely of one’s own accord (wr^w:) and 
the 12-year vow is enjoined for the person committing it 
without knowledge ( sfim; ) of the exact sin committed 
by him. 

Culpable Murder. 

The greatest sin under this category arises from the 
murder of a Brahmana ( 

Murder has been defined as an action leading to one 
being deprived of one’s life.®^ Murder may be of two 
kinds, viz., direct and indirect. Murder is direct when 
one perpetrates fhe murder directly, i.e., without the ins- 
tigation or help of anybody else. Those who are indirect- 
ly responsible for murder or aid and abet the action of mur- 
der are as follows : — 

(1) Anumantd — (lit. one who permits). 

§ulapani distinguishes between two kinds of 
Anu'(aantd „Viz. 

TT- P- 1- 


345 
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(1) One -who instigates a person to commit murder 

by saying that he (the former) will obstruct 
the man due to whose interference the mur- 
der is not possible.®® 

(2) One who does not prevent a man determined to 

commit murder.®® 

(2) AnugrdJiaka — (lit. one who helps). 

This is of two kinds : — 

(a) One who causes distraction of mind of the per- 

son murdered sO that he cannot make good 
his escape ( 

(b) One who obstructs a man intending to come to 

the rescue of the person murdered 

The second class of anugrahaka is somewhat different 
according to §ulapani who takes it in the sense of “ one 
who causes slight injury.” 

(3) one who is the cause). 

This is the designation given to a man who causes such 
anger in the mind of another as impels the latter to com- 
mit suicide.®* 

(4) Prayojaka — (lit. instigator). 

This is of two kinds : — 

(a) Instigating an unwilling person to commit mur- 

der ( 

(b) Encouraging one who is already prepared to 

commit murder ( ). 

PV.— pp. 48-49. 

gcf ifrIkt PV. p. 49. 

3" This injury is perhaps .taken to be inflicted in the process of 
murder. Otherwise the mere infliction of injury cannot be con- 
sidered to cause such a grave offence: — ■ 

fhPTtff ^ JTcTfWJTfJTcr'TT^JT srTOTrqW: ?ffsfkrsfhi%----PP.~p. 1. 
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It may be contended that the first class of prayojaka 
is a direct murderer inasmuch as in such a case the per- 
son instigated acts merely as a weapon, or, a tool in the 
hands of the instigator. This argument is refuted thus 

The weapon by which a murder is committed has no 
effort , to make, it being an inanimate object, but in the case 
of a prayojya (the person instigated) he has to make some 
effort for the murder which cannot possibly take place 
merely as a result of instigation.. In other words, the 
conscious effort of the perpetrator of the murder inter- 
venes between the act of instigation and the act of murder 
so that the person instigated comparable to a weapon 
and the person charged with direct murder. 

As regards indirect causes of murder it has been clear- 
ly stated that such indirect causes only as are contemplated 
in the authoritative texts are to be considered, otherwise 
certain anomalies will arise. For example, if all indirect 
causes are to be considered responsible for murder then the 
maker of an arrow with which a man is murdered will 
also have to be regarded as indirectly responsible for the 
murder. From this it follows that one does not become 
responsible for murder when a person accidentally dies as 
a result of some action done by the former simply with the 
intention of doing some good to the latter. Similarly 
one does not incur the sin of suicide when one dies from 
obstruction of the throat caused by food while one is tak- 
ing food obviously for doing good to oneself. The net re- 
sult of the foregoing argument comes to this. No respon- 
sibility for murder can be attributed to one who has no 
malafide intention even though a person may die as a re- 
sult of some action on the part of the former. 

39 — 'PTf p. 2. 

—FT. p. 3. ; r 
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Although Brahmahatya in general has been condemn- 
ed as constituting a mahoL'pataka yet exception is made in 
the case of murder of a Brahmana who is an dtatayin in the 
technical sense of the term. From a comparison of the 
various texts quoted by the different nihandhakaras the 
following may be classed as dtatdyins :■ — » 

1. Agnidah — One who sets fire (to one’s housed). 

2. Garadah — One who poisons another. 

3. ^astrafani — One having (a deadly weapon in 

hand) . 

4. Dhand'paha ^'^ — Stealer of money. 

5. Ksetrd'pahdrin — Stealer of land (one who en- 

croaches upon another man’s land?). 

6. Dardfaharin — Abductor of one’s wife. 

7. P atn.yahhigdmin—One having illicit connec- 

tion with another’s wife. 

8. Ahhicdram Kurvdnah — (or atharva-hanta) — 

one trying to kill another by magic spells. 

9. Rdjagdmi-'paiiunam — ^False attribution of a 

defamatory statement concerning the king, 
which, if brought to the notice of the king, 
is sure to lead to the death of the person to 
whom it is attributed. 

10. TejogJina — One who causes destruction of the 

Brahmanical power by the administration of 
liquor (?).^® 

The right of self-defence is evidently the basis of the 
exemption granted in respect of the murder of dtatayin. 


Here dhana has been said to imply such an amount which, 
if stolen, would leave nothing for the owner to fall back upon, 
for subsistence : — 

gva:sir:_pv., p. 5 . 
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Thiis being so the murder of an atatdyin c&nnot be justified 
in cases where a person can save himself from the clutches 
of the dtatdyin by escape etc. 

Bhavadeva adds one interesting point in this connec- 
tion. One actually engaged in the acts the performance 
of which makes a man dtatdyin should be so designated. 
Therefore, one who indulged in such acts on some previous 
occasion, or is likely to indulge in future is excluded from 
the category of dtatdyin 

In connection with dtatdyi-vadha it has been provid- 
ed that the performance of the above acts will not make a 
man dtatdyin if he does so from a spirit of retribution of 
some harm done to himself.^® 

Here a puzzling question arises as to whether an 
dtatdyin of the Brahmana caste can be killed, with impu- 
nity. The text of Sumantu, quoted by Bhavadeva and 
Sulapani in this connection, runs as follows: — atatayi- 
vadhe na doso’nyatra go-brahmanah. 

This text has been the subject of a good deal of con- 
troversy. Bhavadeva splits up the text as follows - 
atatayi-vadhe na, and doso’nyatra, etc. 

He construes it to mean that the provision of prdyas- 
citta does not apply to the case of atatayivadha even when 
the^dtatayin is a Brahmana, and that the sin of murder 
of persons other ihdLn dtatdy ins. Sulapani, however, com- 
paring this text with certain other texts the most note- 
worthy of which is that of the Bhagavadgitd^'^ speaking 
of pdpa arising from the killing of dtatdyins, arrives at a 

srt: ’T^nwf^frrf'r snc^r- 

?? PV— p. 59. 

sTf PP. p. 5. 

!TranTfwr— PV, p. 60 . 

li; —Bhagavai-glta, I., 35 

quoted in PV.;, P- 61 . 
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different conclusion. Sulapani concludes that no sin arises 
from the killing of an Matdyin ‘whsa. he is inferior to the 
person killing him in point of austerity, learning, caste, 
etc. But sin will certainly accrue to the murderer of an 
atatdyin when the latter is superior to the former in point 
of the qualities mentioned above. Such texts as provide 
for the killing, with impunity, of atatayins of great per- 
sonal distinction must, according to Sulapani, be con- 
strued to imply superiority of the person killing the dtatd- 
yin.*^ As an alternative interpretation of the above text of 
Sumantu Sulapani suggests that it may be supposed to re- 
fer to such, atatayins of the Brahmana caste as are notivat- 
ed by a spirit of retribution for some wrong done to them- 
selves previously. In other words, no sin will accrue as a 
result of killing a Brahmafui dtatdyin unless he acts as an 
atatdyin from a spirit of revenge. 

Prdyaicitta for BrahTna^vadha. 

The following are some of the interesting points re- 
garding the expiatory rules which we do not propose to 
deal with in all the minor details. 

It has been made clear that when 'prdya^citta for a par- 
ticular kind of brahma-vadha, not specifically provided for, 
it will have to be determined after a consideration of the 
following factors relating to the culprit : — 

1. Caste. 2. Capacity. 3. Qualities. 4. Murder — 
whether intentional or otherwise. 

The general rule is that death will be the expiation 
in the case of members of all castes for the intentional mur- 
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der of a Brahmmic^^ and the twelve-yeai’ vow when the 
murder is not intentional.®^ 

In connection with Brahma-vadha an interesting 
question is raised by some, e.g. Srikara. According to 
them no 'prayaicitta is enough for expiating the sin of 
Brahma-vadha, committed with both ‘ knowledge ’ and 
‘ intention.’ The line of their argument is something like 
this: — 

When a Brahmana is killed either by accident or 
through mistake by a man intending to kill a §udra 
the culprit incurs the sin of Brahma-vadha done with 
Kamand but not with knowdedge. Again when one is 
forced by others, against one’s will, to kill a Brahmana 
who is known as such incurs the sin of Brahma-vadha done 
with knowledge but not with Kamana. This is emphati- 
cally refuted by Bhavadeva the gist of whose arguments 
is that in such cases Kamand is the sufficient criterion and 
the mention of jMna is meaningless. This is because 
mere ‘ knowledge ’ does not induce one to commit murder. 
Every act of murder must be preceded by ‘ intention.’ Iii 
the example cited above the Kamand is &udra-Visayd (re- 
lating to a Sudr a) and not Brdhmana-Visayd {Teldduing to a 
Brahmana) and as such the sin of Brahma-vadha does not 
arise at all. The assertion of the absence of prdyaScitta 
in a case where ‘ knowledge ’ and ‘ intention ’ exist simul- 
taneously is therefore, tantamount to the declaration of 
the absence of prayascitta in the case of intentional mur- 
der of a Brdhmama — this is absurd according to Bhava- 
deva who is definitely of opinion that by death is expiated 

PP., p. 8; 

— PV., p. 88. 

Y^mnand is no doubt present liere, but tliis Kiimand is not 
for Brahma-vadha^ but for Sildra-vddha^ so strictly speatingj tbe 
person should not be accused of intentional Brahma-vadha. 
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the sin of intentional murder of a Brahmana. What Bha- 
vadeva means to say is that in the above cases of Brahma- 
ladha by mistake or under compulsion the sin incurred 
will be for ajndna-krta-lrahma-vadha. In the former 
case the want of knowledge is obvious and in the latter as 
there is no intention on the part of the murder his know- 
ledge of the Brdhmaiw. as such is equivalent to non-know- 
ledge.®® 

As has been already stated the text of Yajnavalkya, viz. 
‘Kamato-avyavaharya’ , etc. which apparently implies that 
the sin committed intentionally is not expiated even after 
the performance of 'prdyascitta hsi?, been interpreted by 
Bhavadeva as merely condemning the intentional commis- 
sion of sin. That a sin committed intentionally can be 
washed off by the prescribed form of death is borne out by 
many a text, e.g. mrtah Suddhim-avapnuyah. As an al- 
ternative interpretation of the above text of Yajfiavalkya 
Sula^ani suggests that this may mean want of 'prdyaicitta 
in the case of a Ksatriya etc. murdering a qualified Brah- 
manad^ Sulapani, however, holds that this text of Yajna- 
valkya, as a matter of fact, does not imply want of expia- 
tion but merely means that even after death, the substitute 
whereof is the twenty-four year vow, a Ksatriya etc. mur- 
dering a qualified Brahmana does not acquire eligibility 
for social intercourse.®® 

As pointed out above murderers can be divided into 
seven classes. The general rule of the twelve-year vow for 
unintentional Brahma-vadha will have to be reduced as 


53 
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follows in the cases of the following classes®® of murderers 
who have been arranged in order of the gravity of their 
respective sin : — 




years 

1. Apracrtta-prarartaka 

Vow 

for 10| 

2. V aimanasya-pddaJca {anugrahak) 

3 5 

„ 9^ 

3. Pravrtto-tsaha-janaka (prayojaka) 

3 3 

„ 71 

4. Vadhyasyd-n%graha-kd-ntara- 



Vyudasaka (amigrdhaka) 

3 3 

„ 6 

5. Anumantd 

3 3 

„ H 

6. NimitU 

3 3 

„ 3 


It is obvious that in prescribing praya§citta in the 
above cases the twelve-year vow has been taken as the basis 
and as many one-eighths of twelve years have been reduc- 
ed as the respective position of the sinners in the above 
list. The principle stands thus : — 

178 of il2=3/2 

(1) 12-3/2=10^ 

(2) 12-(2x3/2) = 9 

(3) 12- (3x3/2)=7i and so on. 

Bhavadeva adds that the basis vow for twelve years 
being prescribed in case of unintentional murder the 
shove pray aicittas also which are based on the twelve- 
year vow must be taken to apply to those cases, where the 
sin is committed unintentionally and the prayascitta will 
be doubled when the sin is intentionally committed. 
Bhavadeva’ s attitude is not very clear with regard to the 
anomally that arises here. According to him for the first 
class of offender, mentioned above, the prayascitta is IffJ 
years, provided the sin is committed intentionally. If it 
has to be doubled in case of jUmia-krta-vadha then the 


®® For a detailed explanation of the terms see p. 17 Supra. 

F. 21 
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figure will be 21 which will exceed the basic twelve-year 
vow- — a position which is absurd. It must be noted that 
the above principle of awarding 'prayascitta, enunciated 
by Bhavadeva, has been totally rejected by his successor 
Sulapani on the ground that it lacks sufficient authority.®'^ 
According to Sulapani the prayascitta should be as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) Saksad-mdha-MTta—T^QhfB-yeiSiT vow. 

(2) Anugrdhaka {Svalpa-prahartd ) — Nine years. 

(3) Prayojakta (apravrtta-pravartaka)—Mme years. 

(4) A nugrdhaka ( F adhya-pratirodhaka)—^ix years. 

{b) Prayojaka {Pra'crtta-prayojaka ) — Do 

(6) Amimantd—Thxee years. 

(7) Nimitti — Three years. 

This principle of reducing the prdyascitta by one quar- 
ter {pada) has been based by Sulapani on the general rule 
of prayascitta laid down by ancient authorities in connec- 
tion with the killing of a cow.®* 

The twelve-year vow instead of the usual death will 
be the prdyascitta even for intentionally murdering a 
Brdhmana who is fallen by caste. The text which runs as 
Viprc tu mkalam deyam padonam Ksatriye madamx 
Vaiiye’rdham padaiesam tu Budra-jdtisu Basyate\\ 
has been construed by Bhavadeva and Sulapani to relate 
to matters other than Brahma-mdha or, as Sulapani sug- 
gests, to prohibited food. 

57 PY — n. 73. 

quoted in PF., 
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It is interesting to note that the nibandhakdras of 
Bengal, like modern jurists, distinguish attempt to mur- 
der from actual murder and prescribe prdyascitta accord- 
ingly. The very intention of murder has been regarded as 
culpable.«« 

In connection with prdyascitta for mm'Aer prdyascifta 
for assault, and hurt — simple or grievous — to use the terms 
of the Indian Penal Code — has also been considered — a 
fact which bears testimony to the keen judicial sense of the 
writers who were not merely engaged, like the priests of 
to-day, with the minute details of the practice of prdyas- 
citta but were concerned with the theory or principle un- 
derlying it. 

Prdyascitta. is also ordained for suicide and attempt 
threat. 

The prdyascitta for Brahma.-vadha varies with the 
varying castes of the sinner, the prdyascitta for higher 
castes being heavier than that for the lower castes. 

In the cases of many a Brahma-vadha of simalar 
nature the specific prdyaScitta need not be performed re- 
peatedly, i.e. once for each B'Tdhma-vadha separately, but 
it should be performed only once according to the princi- 
ple of tantratd.^^ The single performance of the appro- 
priate prdyascitta is sufficient for the expiation of the 
sum-total of sin incurred on various occasions. Bhava- 
deva approves also of the application of the principle of 
prasahga to prdyaScitta. This may be illustrated thus. 
A man commits Brahma-vadha on two occasions one in- 
volving greater sin than the other. The sinner here need 
not perform prdyaScitta separately. But by the principle 
of prasahga the prdyascitta for the greater sin will remove 

Soe PP.,..p. 45. ’ . , ■ 

^ gwuT- 
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the lesser sin also. For instance, the observance of the 
twelve-year vow will absolve a man also of the sin incurred 
by committing that kind of Vadha the sin on account of 
which is expiated by the observance of the nine-year vow. 

Of the other kinds of killing viz. killing of women, 
of Ksatriyas, etc., of lower animals and of cows, dealt 
with under ‘ killing,’ the 'prayascitta for cow-killing de- 
serves our attention most because, now-a-days, a person 
guilty of homicide is sufficiently punished by a Court of 
law. But usually a Hindu even to-day regards cow-kill- 
ing as a great sin and the Hindu Society insists on his per- 
forming the appropriate prayascitta. 

Prayascitta for Cow-killing •. 

The following are some of the noteworthy points in 
oonnection with the prdyahitta for govadha. The killing 
of a cow, belonging to a Brahmans, causes greater sin than 
that of the one belonging to a person of the lower castes. 
In other words, the ownership of the cow killed determines 
the nature of the for killing it. 

The cow has been held in high esteem by the Hindus 
from time immemorial. Hence people are warned through 
the prayaicitta rules against any negligence or maltreat- 
ment of the cow. The follwing are the most important 
factors relating to the cow that determine the nature of 
prdyaAcitta for gomdJia :— 

(1) Pregnancy. 

(2) Extreme old age. 

(3) Extreme emaciation. 

(4) Disease. 

(5) Blindness, madness. 

(6) Obstruction to the free movement of the cow 

at the time of eating or grazing. 

(7) Confining at inlproper times. 
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(8) Negligence in maintenance. 

(9) Falling into wells, etc. 

Sulapani elaborates the principles of tantrata and 
frasahga in their application to the rules of ftayascitta 
by extensively quoting Mimamsa rules. His conclusions 
are, however, substantially the same as those of his prede- 
cessor. One interesting point, raised by Sulapani, is this. 
The principle of tantrata will not apply to the ease where 
many Brahmanas are killed simultaneously but only to 
those cases where several Bramanas killed successive- 
ly.®^ Sulapani insists on the performance of the specific 
'prayascitta for the former. As illustrations of the appli- 
cation of tantrata to the rules of prayascitta Sulapapi cites 
the following instances ; — 

(1) The performance of a single Asvamedha s&c- 

rifice by Yudhisthira for having successive- 
ly killed many superiors, viz. Bhisma, Kar- 
na and Drona. 

(2) The single consecration by Rama of the image 

of Siva at Setubandha for expiating the sin 
incurred by successively ( ) killing 

Havana, Kumbhakarna, etc. 

Theft : 

It has been defined by Bhavadeva as the creation of 
one’s right of using, at will, over a thing belonging to an- 
other having the right of using it, at will, without the 
latter’s permission.®® 

Sulapani, while substantially agreeing with Bhava- 
deva regarding the meaning of ‘ theft,’ adds one interest- 
ing point. He lays stress on the point that in a theft in 

®2 ^ ^ qrq^rq; i 
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the strict sense of the term the thief must have a definite 
knowledge of the fact that the thing stolen by him belongs 
to another person.®^ 

Bhavadeva explains the creation of the thief’s right 
over the thing stolen on the analogy of the creation of the: 
purchaser’s right over the thing purchased. The only 
difference is that the thief destroys the right of the owner 
by surreptitiously removing the thing elsewhere while the 
purchaser does so by paying off the cost demanded by the 
owner. Bhavadeva, however, makes it clear that the 
owner does not incur the blame of theft by taking back the 
stolen thing from the possession of the thief. 

gulapani rejects the views of those who define theft as 
the mere taking away of another person’s property either 
secretly or openly. According to Sulapani the mere re- 
moval of another’s property to some other place cannot be 
called theft as it does not cover the case of a thing deposit- 
ed with one ( )by another. In support of his argu- 
ment that the thief’s knowledge of the thing stolen to be 
definitely belonging to another is essential in a theft §ula- 
pani mentions two cases : — 

(1) From amongst many rings belonging to many 

persons one man takes one not belonging to 
himself mistaking it to be his own and sells 
it. 

(2) A brother enjoys an unpartitioned property 

belonging to all the brothers including him- 
self — ^here he does not know his definite share 
and, may be, that he enjoys a portion of the 
property belonging to his brothers. 


frmrff 

l?V., p. 115, 
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In these cases the definite knowledge of the thing as 
belonging to others is lacking, hence no question of theft 
can arise. Similarly, if one finds a treasure4rave and 
uses it as his otvn he does not incur any blame because, ac- 
cording to Sulapani, this thing is not known by the disco- 
verer to be belonging to another or its owner may not be 
traceable.®® The last case, however, gives rise to some 
difficulty which Sulapani obviously overlooks. The dis- 
coverer certainly knows that the treasure-trove does not 
belong to himself. Again even if the owner is not trace- 
able the fact of the thing belonging to another still remains. 
In the example of the brother enjoying the entire property 
there is some anomally. The brother enjoying the proper- 
ty may not know the definite shares of the brothers but he 
cannot possibly avoid the knowledge of the other brothers 
having right over it. 

“Knowledge” as the essential element of theft has 

been further illustrated by §ulapani thus. A man steels a 
piece of cloth in which he subsequently discovers a lump of 
gold tied up. Hjere he should be charged with theft of 
cloth, and not of gold the existence of which was not within 
the knowledge of the thief at the time of committing the 
theft. Here also a legal nicety arises as to why should not 
the man be accused of theft of gold because his malafiide 
intention is evident if he retains it because, as soon as he 
comes across it he has knowledge of its being the property 
of someone else. Similar is the case with the theft of gold 
mistaking it for an inferior metal, say, lead. 

Theft has been included among the mahafatakas. 
Though in the list of imha'patakas j^heft in the general 
sense seems to have been mentioned, yet it must be taken 
in the sense of theft of gold only ( ) in order 'to 


Under modern law a treaaure-trove becomes the property of 
the Staip. 
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be classed as makapataka. Now the question is whether 
theft of gold belonging to anybody and everybody consti- 
tutes a mahapataka. On this point both Bhavadeva and 
Sulapapi, citing earlier authorities, agree in holding that 
here the gold must be taken to belong to a Bmhmana. Both 
of these writers, after refuting the opposite views, arrive 
at the conclusion that theft of a particular quantity of 
gold only and not of gold in general is a mahapataka. 

Under theft, theft of gold being regarded as a major 
sin the thefts of other kinds are left out of our considera- 
tion for the present. 

Prayascitta for theft of gold 

The broad rules of prayascitta for theft of gold are as 
follows: — 

Death is the prayascitta for consciously stealing gold 
— this is applicable to all castes. For unconscious theft 
the prayascitta is the observance of the twelve-year vow. 
Siilapani adds that before performing the prescribed form 
of prayascitta the sinner is required to return the thing 
stolen or its value to the owner. 

Samsarga {association) 

Association with persons guilty of Brahma-hatya, 
Surdpana, Steya and Gurvahgand-gamana described above, 
has been regarded by ancient authorities as constituting a 
mahapataka. A.ssociatiou with any kind of sinner taints a 
man with sin. But association of a person with the perpre- 
tator of a mahapataka rendi&rs the. former mahdpdtakin\ 
therefore, we confine ourselves to this particular kind of 
association. . . • 


JTfrrRT^ JT ffir— PV., p. ill. 

srwr^^tr wT|?is[3JT pv., p. 117. 
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From the different authorities, quoted in the niban- 
dhas, the following kinds of association appear to give rise 
to sin: — 

1. Using the same bed. 

2. Using the same seat. 

3. Being in the same row ( ). 

4. Mixing of utensils ( ) and cooked food 

( 'T^T^ ), 

5. Sacrificing ( ) for a sinner. 

6. Teaching a sinner. 

7. Eating together. 

8. Inter-marriage or sexual intercourse. 

9. Talk. 

10. Touch. 

11. Contact with breath. 

12. Travelling" together ( jtft ). 

Sathsarga may be of two kinds according as it causes 
immediate 'pdtitya or as it causes 'pdtitya after a continu- 
ous association for a certain period . Sathsarga of the for- 
mer class includes : — 

1. Sacrificing for a sinner. 

2. Sexual intercourse or marriage. 

3. Initiation to Vedie studies ( ). 

4. Inter-dining. 

The kinds of association that cause patitya when in- 
dulged in for a year are as follows : — 

1. Eating in the same row with a mahdpdtakhi. 

2. Sharing the same seat. 

3. Using the same bed. 

4. Travelling in the sariie conveyance. 

The rules of prdyascitta for Sathsarga are too many 
to be considered in detail. We, therefore, give only the 
v’efy prominent ones. Ths general rule ie that the pefsdh 
■ F. 22 . ' ■ k C 
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associating with a maha/pMalcin will be liable to the same 
vrata as is enjoined for that particular class of maJidfa- 
takin. The word vrata has been construed by Bhavadeva 
to mean the twelve-year vow Hence it is to be 

understood that though the frayascitta for the conscious 
commission of a maha'pataka is death yet the 'prayascitta 
for conscious association with any of the mahdpdtakin is 
the observance of the twelve-year vow. Half of this pra- 
yascitta is enjoined for the unconscious commission of the 
same sin.®* 

Dravyamddhi {Rules for purifying things) 

The rules of prayascitta relate to the purification of 
human beings when the impurity of sin attaches to them. 
Similarly there are certain rules for the purification of 
various things rendered impure by various causes. Under 
the latter class there is a number of minor and uninterest- 
ing details. The broad rules only are noted below: 

It should be pointed out that of the three writers of 
Bengal on Prdyaicitta only the first, viz. Bhavadeva deals 
with Dravyaiuddhi as a separate topic while the other who 
do not devote any part of their treatise exclusively to this 
subject — a fact which tends to show that in the times fol- 
lowing the age of Bhavadeva the rigidity of these rules was 
considerably relaxed and the rules were not regarded im- 
portant enough to justify their treatment in a separate 
chapter. So far as these rules of purification are concern- 
ed Bhavadeva has to contribute nothing beyond compiling 
certain ancient texts laying down the causes of the impu- 
rity of various things and the means of their purification. 

The chief causes of ^impurity and the chief means of 
purification are indicated below : — 
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LAND 

Causes of impurity Means of purification 

Delivery of a woman, death Digging, burning, bes- 
and burning of human be- mearing, washing, rain- 
ings, urine, filth, living of water, filling up, walk- 
dogs and boars, asses and^ ing over by cows, lapse 
camels. of time. 


HOUSE OF A ‘ DVIJA ’ (twice-born) 

Causes of impurity Means of purification 

Death of a dog Lapse of ten nights. 

Death of a Sudra Lapse of one month. 

Death of a dvija Lapse of three nights, or of one 

night in the case of outer com- 
pound ( ) if it is burnt, 

washed or besmeared. 

Note : Bhavadeva adds that even after the lapse of the 
prescribed periods of time purification has to 
be effected by washing etc. accompanied by in- 
cantations ( sftsOTTfeTT ). 

Death of a person inside a room. Casting off of the earth- 
en vessels, cooked rice, 
besmearing the room 
with cowdung, sprink- 
ling of the entire room 
with Kusa or gold- 
water by Brahmanas. 

Note : According to the custom obtaining among the 
Hindus of Bengal even to-day a dying person 
must be taken out of the room so that his death 
may take' place outside. The popular notion, 
though very crude, is that the soul of a person 
dying inside a room is prevented by the limits 
of the room from going upwards towards 
heaven. 
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WATER 


Perfumes ( ) From the authorities quoted by 

Colour ( w ) Bhavadeva there seems to be no 

Juice ( TR ) means of purifying the water 

polluted in this way. 

A vast mass of deep water®® ( sra'tvznRt sTRcfFiwnR) 
does not become impure by any source of impurity. Water, 
though itself pure, when preserved for a night, must be 
thrown off. 


Golden Vessels etc. 


General rules:— Water purifies Conch ( nsr), ves- 
sels made of Gold, jewel, pearl, coral, silver, 
y essels of Kamsya are purified by ashes, cop- 
per vessels by sour water ( ariwrwr: i.e. 
water mixed with some sour things, and by 
heating. Things made of horns and teeth 
of animals are purified by paste ( ) of 

white oilseeds ( filial). Wooden things, 
■when extremely defiled, can be purified 
by earth ( ), water and by abrading 

( RWi; ). Earthen vessels may be purified 
by heating, but when defiled by contact with 
wine etc., these must be thrown away. 


Vessels of Kamsya, smelt by cows, 
(alkali), used by ^udras, while tak- 
ing food defiled (riir!) by dogs, 
cows etc. 

Vessels of Kamsya defiled by con- 
tact with sura, urine, stool. 
Metallic ( ) Vessels when in 


10 kinds of Ksara 


Heating, scourging 
Heating. 


This is rather vague iaasmueh as the extent of depth is not 

given. 
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contact for a long time with stool, 
wine, semen, blood, urine. 

Contact for a short lohile of the 
above vessels with the 'above 
things. 

Extreme defilement of loha-hhanda 
i.e. all kinds of metallic vessels, 
and of vessels' made of jewel, stone. 

CLOTHES 

While sources of ordinary impurity in the case of 
clothes are not specifically mentioned the means of purify- 
ing them given are : — 

(1) Sprinkling with water (jftJswr) . 

(2) Wash (5r§TT?K) 

(3) Drying in the sun. 

The means of purification varies in the case of differ- 
ent kinds of clothes. It is interesting to note that compara- 
tively easier means of purification ( ) are prescrib- 

ed for clothes made of costly stuff, e.g. silk, wool, etc. In 
part of Bengal those who are fastidious about purifying 
things are found even now to relax the rigidity of their 
rules in the case of costly clothes, the custom appearing to 
have no other reason than the risk of spoiling costly things 
involved in an elaborate purification. The greatest source 
of impurity in the case of clothes is their contact with urine, 
stool, blood, semen, etc. and the means of purification in 
such cases is washing with earth and water ( ) 

The rest of the rules of dravyasuddhi, given by Bha- 
vadeva, are concerned with minor things such as ghee, oil, 
etc. These are not interesting enough to be considered 
in detail. We give below only those rules which are of 
general interest. Raw flesh ( snwR ) and honey ( ^ ) 
do not become impure even when touched by a Canddla 


Scourging or keep- 
ing in Cow’s urine 
for seven nights. 
Scouring by earth 
(Trfr) for seven 
nights. 
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( sRn^ ). To man are always pure the bed, wife, child, 
cloth, sacred thread ( ^3’^^ ). Kamandalu all belonging 
to himself but not to others. The leaves, flowers and 
fruits of trees growing on an impure spot are not them- 
selves impure. 

VRATA'“ 

Vratas may be either devotional or purificatory and 
expiatory. It is only with the latter kind of vratas that 
the works on Prdyaseitta are concerned. These vratas 
sometimes have been defined differently by different writers. 
We propose to give here a list of the important vratas 
mentioned in the works on Prdyaseitta along with a short 
description of each : — 

Names of Vratas Description 

1. Prdjdfatya According to Manu ; — 

Eating only in the morn- 
ing for three days, only in the 
evening for following three 
days, eating for next three 
days what is obtained without 
asking ( anrrf^ ), fasting for 
.three days following. 

2. AtiJcrcchra Yajfiavalkya; — 

Same as Prdjdpatya, the 
only difference being that in 
it one will eat only as much as 
can be contained in one’s 
palm (ttIw: ^4^ 

70 Por meaning of the term and vratas dealt with in the S-inrti- 
nibandhas of Bengal see “Purdnic basis of the Vratas mentioned 
in Bengal Smrti” by S. 0. Banerji, Indian Cultvre, XIII, No. I, 
pp. 35-43. > > , 
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3. Krcchratihrcchra 


4. sisuhreehra 


5. Taftakrcchra 


6, Saumyakrcchra 


Manu ; — Same as Praja- 
'patya the difference being 
that in it one will eat one mor- 
sel of food at each meal. 
Vasistha: — 

Drinking once only as 
much water as can be contain- 
ed in one’s palm — such for 
nine days, fast for three suc- 
ceeding days. 

Yajnavalkya: — Drinking 
water for twenty one days. 
Manu : — 

Eating only in the morning 
for one day, only in the even- 
ing for the following day, 
eating food, obtained without 
asking, for next day, living 
upon V ay u for one day. 

[Sulapani adds that Vayu 
here means vapour rising from 
boiling milk ] 

Y a j fiavalky a : — 

Taking hot water, hot milk, 
hot ghee, vapour rising from 
boiling milk — each for three 
days. 

Yajnavalkya : — 

Taking oil-cake ( ) 

sciun of rice, liquefied curd 
( ) water, crushed wheat, 
(^) etc. — each for one day, 
fas.t for one night. 
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7. Santafana Yajflavalkya: — 

Taking for one day all of 
the following things; — 

Water in which Kui^a grass 
has been soaked ( f ) ^ 

cow’s milk, curd, cow’s urine, 
cow dung, ghee, fast for the 
following day. 


8 Mahdsantapana Yajilavalkya — 

Same as Sdntapam, the 
difference being that in it one 
has to take each of the things, 
mentioned in connexion with 
Sdntapana for one day the 
usual fast being the same, so 
that this is to be performed 
in the course of seven days. 

9. Par aka Manu ; — Fast for ten days. 

10. Brahmakureavrata Javala : — 

Fast for one day and one 
night especially on the Full 
Moon day, then taking panca- 
gavya?'^ in the following morn- 
ing. 

11. Cundrayana Manu: — 

Reducing one morsel of 
food every day during the dark 
fortnight, and increasing by 
one morsel every day during 
the bright fortnight. 

The five products of .the cow: — (i) Milk, (ii) Curd, (iii) 
and OoVdung, ’'(iv)' TTme', W) Grh^e, 
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12. Tulafuriisa 


13. Maso'pavdsa 

14. Dvadasavcirsika 


Yajnavalkya: — 

Taking each of the follow- 
ing articles for three consecu- 
tive nights ; — Oil-cake, scum 
of boiled rice, liquefied curd 
( ) water and crushed wheat 
(^^)- 
Javala : — 

Fast for one month. 

Manu : — 

Living, for twelve years, 
in a hut made in a forest, 
living on alms, carrying hu- 
man skull. 


As an alternative to these Vratas, which cannot some- 
times be observed by one owing to various reasons, the Ben- 
gal school of writers enjoy the practice of dhenusankalana 
that is to say, the gift of a certain number of cows or the 
value thereof. The rules of dhenu-safikalana are more or 
less mechanical and, therefore, not very interesting. Hence 
we do not deal with these rules in detail. 


The sinner’s a'p'pearance before assembly 

Sulapani records the practice of a sinner appearing 
before an assembly of the learned for getting the appro- 
priate frayascitta ascertained by them. The other two 
writers are silent on this point — a fact which tends to 
prove that this custom was no longer in vogue in their 
times. The general rules of this assembly are as follows ; — 
A person being definitely aware of the sin. committed 
by him, has got to appear before an assembly of Brdhma- 
nas, versed in Mlmdmsd, Nydya, the four Vedas, the Ve- 
dahgas, Dharmasdstra, etc The number of members con- 
F. 23 
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stitutiiig this assembly will be usually between ten and 
twenty-one, but it may be increased even up to a hundred 
in cases of grave sins like maha/pataka. The members of 
the assembly prescribing without having a 

knowledge of Dharmasdstra are themselves said to be 
trained by sin. Equally guilty are those members who, in 
spite of knowing the appropriate frdyascitta, keep silent. 

To Ksatriyas etc. intending, to know the prdyascitta 
the members of the assembly will not tell the appropriate 
fTdyakitta directly but through a Bi'ahmana 


THE DRAMATIC THEORY OF RABINDRANATH 

TAGORE 

— A Study in Synthesis — . 

By Amar Mukerji 


Like W.B. Yeats Rabindranath Tagore has left behind 
in his works numerous statements about various aspects of 
the drania which when brought together and analysed with 
care may well become the basis of Tagore’s dramatic criti- 
cism. These statements run from a couple of lines to a 
couple of pages and deal with such varied aspects of the 
drama as character, plot, the importance of the fifth act, 
sorrow in tragedy, the use of music in drama and so forth. 
Of course one has to admit that these opinions were never 
consciously expressed with the intention of formulating a 
dramatic theory but even then it appears -that a certain 
attitude to the drama runs through them, an attitude that 
throws considerable light on his own dramatic works. : • 
Before proceeding further two things should how- 
ever be carefully remembered : first, that when Rabindra- 
nath commenced his writing Bengali literature was saturat- 
ed with western influence; and secondly that in spitd Cf 
this influence there was in the poet a profound admiration 
for the Eastern tradition of the arts which he so frequent- 
ly admitted in his letters and speeches. Regarding, the 
first for instance Tagore had written : , . , . . 

'I, ' "■ 


1 Prahasi, B. S. 1339, Magh,- p. 468. Also preface to P. E. 
vSen’s Western Influence in Bengali Literature 2n(l^ Edition^ r 
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wMch meant that modern Bengali drama had to be judged 
against Western standards. But this was probably more 
true of the other dramatists writing in Bengal and not of 
Tagore who in his earliest and his last plays had gone back 
so frequently to the Indian tradition of the drama viewed as 
a dr^ya-kavya. In fact when closely examined, his 
dramatic opinions seem as well to vacillate between east- 
ern and western aesthetics : the earlier ones expressed un- 
der the influence of the English romantic drama; the 
latter ones reinforced by his appreciation of Sanskrit 
drama and of Bengali yatra and kathakatha.^ Not that 
at certain places he had not brought together the two 
standpoints but this was sought to be done more effec- 
tively in the dance-dramas than in the enunciation of his 
principles. 

In this context we may now proceed to analyse Tagore’s 
description of the drama. We quote him below: 

in cwcn crI i <ii| cn 

‘ill Ham® 

cwi f%i ®tl iwl 11 1 iiti ii:®1 itl 

511® ntc? n I ®t3 ®TC1 ^^®1 

As it is obvious these lines have hardly anything to 
say on the form of the drama — on the elements which 
contribute to the making of what we call the dramatic 
technique. On the other hand Tagore clearly raises some 


2 Visvabharati Educational Supplement, XIII, 1-2, p. 44. 

3 Kavita Quarterly, 1340 B. S., Cliaitra, p. 176. 
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important points regarding the substance of the drama 
and seeks to evolve certain almost precise notions about 
it as a literary type and a form of art 'which for its total 
effect involves not alone a view of reality (which is essen- 
tial to all art) but an ordered, selected view which lends 
a particularity as well as vividness to that reality. Such 
a selection almost inevitably leads us, though indirectly, 
to the conception of ‘ imitation ’ which involves many 
more things that what Zola pleaded for in his Therese 
Raquin. According to this French naturalist of course 
drama would remain simply an excerpt from life. “ That 
is to say,” to quote Nicoll, “ the aim of the true drama- 
tist ought to be the providing on the stage of as faithful a 
replica as may be of a scene which either has actually 
occured or has been conceived in such terms as to make it 
life-like.”^ But apparently Tagore’s emphasis was not 
on such a faithfulness to reality and this was not exactly 
the ideal which he furthered in his plays. On the con- 
trary he believed that the intention of the dramatist is to 
select his material in such a way that while not denying 
the basical arrangement of the cosmic order (of which 
man was a part) he could reinforce his universe with “an 
informing power by means of which he is able to suggest 
infinite significance in his scenes and in the words of his 
characters”.® This is essential in view of the facts that 
art cannot be entirely imitative and that “a naere copy of 
any incident or the reproduction of things as they occur 
in real life is not true to nature in the best sense.”® Being 
true to nature really means the portraying of the subtle 
workings of the mind and heart and such actions as are 
relevant to that end sacrificing if need be during that 
process “the petty, increased vraisemblances of time and 

‘‘ The Theory of Drama p. 25. 

“ Ibid. p. 26. . 

® H. A. Jones : The Eenascence of the Drama.. 
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place.” As Sehlegel rightly held, the art of the (drama- 
tic) poet “consists in separating from the fable whatever 

in the daily necessities of life interprets the progress 

of important actions, and concentrating within a narrow 
space a number of events calculated to attract the minds 
of the hearers”.^ Tagore has echoed almost the same 
idea when he said that in drama there is a selected and 
ordered assemblage of events and not a mere description 
of them. This naturally comes very near to the Aristote- 
lian conception of imitation which does not debar the utili- 
zation of things of reality but seeks to give as Darlington 
put it “a sense of comprehension of the changeless depths 
below the changeful surface of life”.® To do this is, 
according to Tagore, the business of the dramatic artist 
whose real achievement lies in the efficiency or otherwise 
of his composition, of his methods of representation and 
interpretation. 

But incidently it is here that Tagore unconsciously 
comes near the Sanskrit anukrti which connotes a much 
wider meaning than what it etymologically conveys. 
Bharata himself stressed this anukrti meaning the deli- 
neation of human nature, thoughts and feelings while 
Keith had pointed out that “the doctrine that the drama 
is an imitation does not differ from the doctrine of mimesis” 
though “there is an esssential distinction in what is imi- 
tated or represented”.® The difference is in accord with 
the genius of the two peoples and if the Indian who lacks 
stereoscopic imagination cannot portray action’^" he can 
easily depict a state or condition or even feeling that is 
only the action’s underside..- i j; , .• > i. . .■ 



* Literature in the Theatre. 

” The Sanskrit Drama. 

Alapch^ri Kahindrajjiath p. 129. 
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We will revert to this later to show how Tagore gra- 
dually moved, from the European model to the Indian 
variety; here we have now to consider the next problem 
he had raised. Is the imitation of reality going to be 
always beautiful, he asks, what happens if it becomes 
ugly? The ugly by itself because of its remarkable ugli- 
ness may become a source of amazement. Even the terri- 
ble and the evil may be so and we have instances of it in 
the dramas of Shakespeare.^^ But then what saves these 
from being insignificant and trivial? With Shakespeare of 
course it is the presence of a moral law whose subversion 
had caused Lear so much of pain but then even when 
negatived as in the case of lago its pervading atmosphere 
gives, according to Tagore, the plays their universality. 
It soon develops into the richness of a profound vision that 
with Tagore at least subsists on an idea of harmony which 
rescues a play from sordidness and oblivion. 

The question now arises as to how and by what parti- 
cular methods Tagore seeks to achieve the universality in 
drama. Is it arrived at externally through the events he 
had referred to above or through lyricism which he had 
condemned in his preface to Ta'patlox through characteriza- 
tion of which he had spoken elsewhere ? The events are, 
according to accepted dramatic principles, the very basis 
of plot which is again for Aristotle the ‘soul’ of drama. 
This is so because the events lead to situations which must 
come together and combine in such a way as to develop a^ 
plot where the incidents are causally related. Such a 
relationship is almost at the basis of all dramatic art for 
once interest is roused in a logical sequence of events it 
tends to become cumulative and the dramatist can count on 
a more or less steady rise of interest as the play moves to 
its crisis, climax and crescendo. Drama then gains in 


Bradley : Shakespearian Tragedy p. 35. 
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action as well as in the suspense, in which former quality 
it is distinguished from the novel. As Tagore said “ the 
events of human life in their outward aspect are all display- 
ed as movement meaning perhaps that in its inward as- 
pect it is exhibited in character. It thus becomes clear 
how much indebted to Aristotle was Tagore when he for- 
mulated that plot and character are the two essential 
elements of the drama. If the former gives to the entire 
series of incidents a coherence and sequence, the latter 
reveals through it interesting details about men and women 
who face these happenings. The combination of these two, 
it is obvious, leads to the unity of action through which 
again the characters expose themselves. 

In respect to characterization in particular Tagore 
has some precise statements which clarify his position. 
At one place he writes; 

••• ^ I srt^- 

5(15(1 #5(1 

5n I 5(t5[?5f?5 ®(tc5, c? f5(cwi^ 

I ml '4^ ?t5(?Ff?cs? ifft ?tc?5( c^t5( 

5|^51 5B[ I 13 

Here Tagore contrary to what he had said before about 
the importance of plot, focusses our attention on the prob- 
len of characterization which is one of the major technical 
problems forced upon the dramatist. We do feel some- 
times, though against Aristotle’s dictum, that the interest 
in the outline of a story is often a superficial one and that 
the touches of characterization give it fulness. To be sure 
our interest in what happens is more with the sort of 

12 Visvabliarati Quarterly VI, 1, pp. 2-3, 

Bacbanavali Yol.' YII, p. 525, 
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persons as they are involved in a particular set of incidents 
than in the incidents themselves. As Tagore has aptly 
remarked, incidents can never repeat themselves in exact 
order and even if they did they would he of no interest to 
us until they let us know of the sort of persons involved in 
them, thereby arousing a complex sense of feelings, emo- 
tions and values that give them their significance. Thus 
according to Tagore, the incidents are revelatory of men. 
To what extent? And what type of men?— these are the 
questions that Tagore had unfortunately left unanswered. 
In regard to the first, we have to remember that since 
“drama is not life and life is not drama’ it is quite often 
that the process of selection spoken of earlier involves a 
simplification and clarification of traits which do not 
usually appear so straight. Not that complex characters 
have not been exhibited in dramas; but even in their com- 
plexity a precise emphasis is often made on their motiva- 
tion. Thus in all probability we know Hamlet’s mother 
more intimately than our own, we know Eaghupati of 
Bisarjana better than many an othodox Brahmin. The 
conventions of time and place do aid the creation of this 
insistent effect but of them we shall speak elsewhere. 

Of the second question regarding the type of charac- 
terization Eabindranath says thus: 

charactet^^ 

where it is clear that he very much deviates from 
Aristotle’s dictum that characters must be ‘‘ good As 
F. L. Lucas opines, by the term “ good ” Aristotle meant 
“virtuous”^® implying perhaps the existence of a peculiar 
moral order where purity of soul is an essential virtue. An 
amoral or unmoral character goes clearly beside the crite- 


Eric & Bentley: The Art o£ the Drama p. 201. 

Paschim Yatrir Diary p. 149 Cfi Theory of Drasss p, 73. 
Tragedy p. 107. .... 
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rion and we know how Aristotle’s dictum was more than 
transgressed by Euripidies and a host of other dramatists. 
In fact the master himself while talking of plot demanded 
“ that the character of the tragic hero shall not be too 
good.”^^ Tagore’s emphasis was elsewhere as would ap- 
pear from the following description of character: 

character m 

The implications are too evident to need clarification; 
it remains only to add, keeping especially in view Tagore’s 
own plays that it is not the habit of the dramatic personae 
in which we are interested but in the assemblage of some 
such traits which put forth the person or persons before us 
in indelible marks. These really constitute the indivi- 
duality of the character and bring out his personality into 
bold relief. Clytemnestra, Macbeth, Hamlet and Solevig 
are the unmistakable figures who appear before us because 
within their frame- work they have their own completeness. 
In other words, they have all an individual manner of 
expression which distinguishes them from others — though 
here, and in spite of such characters as lago’s, critics like 
Reynold believe that the moral basis cannot be done awmy 
with.^® Of course' fundamentally speaking it is not in- 
artistic to be moral though to be amoral is not especially 
artistic either. But the difficulty is that the dramatist 
who talks of ethics and starts preaching does not allow us 
to di'aw our conclusions from what he shows of his per- 
sons. It is a pity that Tagore did not depict an entirely 
malicious character to exhibit the other extreme of his 
theory. 

Ibid. p. 110. : . . ■ ■ 

18 'Diary; V- cit.; p. ’149. 

Anatemy of Drama p. 72 et seq. ' ' 
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What he was inclined to do however almost in the wake 
of romantic criticism^® was to extract individual persons 
from their surroundin;£fs — meanins^ the events^ — and to re- 
gard them as being independent of them. But in practice 
particularly in the Raja 0 group he had 

adopted a different method while in the machine-dramas 
he was conscious of the milieu. Of course the emphasis 
varied from one play to another but it was there and un- 
mistakably so. There Tagore as an active practitioner of 
the dramatic art seems to realise that “ characterizations 
are an aspect of plot when it is fully developed; and plot is 
the consequence, in large measure, of character If 
Tagore in his season plays had attenuated the former, he 
had also suggested the latter more by hints than by direct 
exposition. 

The problem of exposition leads us at once to that 
of dramatic structure which, unfortunately, beyond a 
couple of casual references, Kabindranath has not discuss- 
ed in any detail. During a conversation recorded by Rani 
Chanda-- he had emphasised the importance of construc- 
tion in drama while at another place, perhaps following 
the Shakespearian five-act technique, he had said: 

^ nr.® W 

i 

We are almost immediately at the catastrophe of a 
play and if Tagore has put it in the fifth act it is obvious 
that the action, in the Elizabethan manner, starts through 
exposition and ends with the conclusion. Clearly the 
particular function of the last portion of the plot is not 


Theory of Drama p. 73. 

Anatomy of Drama op. cit. 

-- Alapehari Eabindranatli p. 129* 

23 Prabasi B. S. 1334, Phalgun, p. 59L 
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only to bring the earlier action to a close but to convey 
through that closing what Aristotle called the anagnorisis, 
the realization of truth. Whether the error is moral or 
not is not the question here; the point is that the clash that 
we see in the play is so resolved as to leave behind a 
more final, perhaps a more cosmic solution of the problem 
posed earlier — a solution where the suspense and irony are 
set at rest to produce an effect of artistic blessedness at the 
idea that there is an end in the causally connected series 
of events against which the characters had thrived.^^ The 
meaning becomes obvious when we consider some of 
Tagore’s plays. In Bisarjama which is Tagore’s most suc- 
cessful five-actor, Joyasingha’s suicide brings realization 
and calm to the agitated Raghupati after he had progres- 
sed in rapid strides from one state to another.. In the 
other plays this effect is not left for the fifth act because 
Tagore abandoned the five-act technique but in any ^ase 
that function is always discharged by the last scene what- 
ever its position be. It should however be remembered 
that with Tagore’s concept of tragedy what was more im- 
portant to the hero was not the solution of his difficulty 
but an increased awareness of himself. 

Of this concept of tragedy we can only speak here in 
brief. Tagore had himself outlined it in his famous pas- 
sage on Prakritir ParUodha thus : 

“ The Prakritir Parisodh may be looked upon as an 
introduction to the whole of my future literary work; or 
rather this has been the subject on which all my writings 
have dwelt — the joy of attaining the Infinite within the 
Finite”. 


S. Alexander in liis Poetry and the Individual speaks of 
“the strange calm whicli succeed.s tlie spectacle of tragic dissolu- 
tion. . ..that comes from awe of the fulfilment.” Hegel also speaks 
of “the satisfaction of the spirit.” 

My Reminiscenceg. 
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Put this alongside the following and Tagore’s theory 
of tragedy takes a positive shape: 

“The tragedy of human life consists in our vain 
attempts to stretch the limits of things which can never be- 
come unlimited — to reach the infinite by absurdly adding 
rungs of the ladder of the Finite’’.^® 

The implication is that the tragedies of Tagore deve- 
lop round the struggle that ensues between man’s finite 
nature and infinite competence, between the demand on 
him of a force which leads towards his becoming and the 
force that is his being. In short it means that whether it 
is the SannyasI, Vikramadeva, Malini, Sudarshana, the 
King or even the dancer Srimati they suffer pain and 
agony because under the pressure of egoism, passion, ig- 
norance or pride they, for a while, forget the Infinite in 
them and emphasise the narrowness of a limited iworld. 
Thus as I have written elsewhere, the eternal conflict of 
the soul is between its joy that is its inherent nature, and 
the facts of sorrow, the states of fear, hatred, indifference 
and doubt that prevent us from attaining the infinite bliss. 
Such a conflict— fundamental in its nature — naturally in- 
volves many more things than the realization of a philo- 
sophical idea in drama; it is intensified further when a 
second conflict runs across the first — the closure of man’s 
senses by man’s own imagination and appetites versus the 
urge of Nature through the call of the seasons to open the 
senses in order that man may meet one another more inti- 
mately. These two conflicts practically contain every- 
thing that a good tragedy con contain. 

In such a concept of tragedy Death assumes a rather 
peculiar significance. To Rabindranath Death had never 
been in itself anything very terrible and he did not believe 
that with death ended life. On the other hand it is evi- 


Creative Unity. 

See Modern Review June, 1949, pp. 477 et seq. for details. 
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dent from Phalguni that death only begins the creation 
of a fuller life.^® Almost in the same vein Eiabindranath 
wrote about the use of death in tragedy in these terms: 

j|| 

Iti:^ 5i1 1 ®fti JtrwH 5t^ ! 

¥tClTl Iti? lt3, ca5f% 

^flCs IT^ll 5?C5 1 Cl §1CT C^ filler 

11 llS 5^^, ^st51l| W^nts 5^C1 

Nothing can be more true than this and as Tagore has 
alptly illustrated with the story from the Mahdbhdrata 
the real tragedy of the victors began when they found 
that though masters of an empire, they had lost 
something more valuable and deeper — the very basis of life. 
There as Tagore believes the real tragedy starts with the 
termination of the hostilities and deaths become insigni- 
ficant, dramatically speaking. Conversely according to 
Tagore : 

5^:11 Cn®1 

jtc^ 1C5 ^c«r 5tfi itt, w 

'3t5ti 3ics>t^i 3iti f% «rfcf ! 

Exactly so: and from the point of technique at least 
the expository scenes of Tagore’s plays clearly start at the 
point where the tragedy had almost attained its height. 
This opinion is the more true of the plays following Sdro- 
d&tsom because there death is what D. H. Lawrence once 
called the disaster and not a tragedy. The height of 
dramatic achievement is reached when as in Natir Puja 
death Comes as a disaster as well as a tragedy. But then 
as in Raktakaravi or in M.'iiktadhara (to quote Lawrence 

See Tagore’s letter to Amiya Cliakravarty iu Sahityev Patlie, 
Appendix. 

Samaloehana p. 75, 

Adlmnik Sahitya., on Bankimeliitiidxa. 
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again) “ if it were a profound struggle for something that 
was coming to life in us, ;a struggle that we were convinc- 
ed would bring us to a new freedom, a new life, then it 
would be a creative activity in which death is a climax in 
the progression towards a new being.” With some vari- 
ation this being in Tagore is almost tantamount to the 
attainment of the Infinite which happened in the case of 
Amal or a bit indirectly, even with Jatin of Grhaiprmeki. 

We do not of course intend to suggest that Eabindra- 
nath showed the same dramatic skill in the handling of 
death in the Rdjd 0 Rdnl-Bisarjana-Mdlinl group of plays 
In Edjd 0 Rdnl the deaths are unnecessary while of the 
utility of Supriya’s death Prof. Lesny is justifiably scepti- 
cal. In Bisarjana death comes nearer being a disaster 
which is tragic but then, as is evident from the above state- 
ments which Tagore made every early in his career, there 
the influence of tradition cannot be easily be overlooked. 
This class of incidents were freely admitted to the Shakes- 
pearian stage which was fairly chocked with corpses It 
bespoke more a Shakespearian world of passion than of 
Tagore’s dramatic Universe.®^ 

What then is the emotional effect of such a tragedy — 
we now ask, following Lucas. If Tagore’s tragedy ends 
with conversion, better stated realization, where does the 
Aristotelian concepStion of purgation come in? Can we 
transfer the metaphor which is of an ‘aparient’ and say that 
we are utterly purged of our finite nature especially when 
we know that in our finite nature is ingrained our compe- 
tence to lie infinite ? Or, can we extend Lessing’s explana- 
tion and say that Tagore’s tragedy is corrective? We can- 
not also be sure if we can apply to Tagore’s tragedy Lucas’s 
description that it is pleasurable because therein our 

Types of Tragic Drama by Yaughaii pp, 143 et seq. 

See my article “Tagore’s Dramatic Universe and TecMniqne”, 
in Natidnal Herald May 8, 1949. 
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excess emitions are given a periodic outlet.®® We cannot, 
because the element of pity is hardly aroused a quarter as 
much in Tagore as, so to say, in Antigone or even in Ham- 
let since the conflict in Tagore’s plays rarely gathers their 
passionate intensity. With Tagore the tragic tussle be- 
longs to a different plane and seeks to live by a subtle sense 
of affinity which does not go to the extent of being piteous 
and terrible. As such we must find different reasons for 
the source of his tragic pleasure. 

Fortunately enough on this score Tagore has supplied 
us with full data to which we shall repeatedly go. In 
Religion of Man he said: “We enjoy tragedy because the 
pain which they produce rouses our consciousness to a 
white heat of intensity”.®* One may immediately ask : if 
this is so, is our consciousness roused by the pain which 
we experience in real life and not through the medium 
of art? And to this Tagore replies that the element of 
pain inherent in ;a object of art is pleasant to us because 
being ‘ distanced ’ from us, it cannot harm us directly but 
can, in its turn, enable us to enjoy it completely.®® Then 
tragedy becomes a luxury of sorrow because we go to its 
overpowering forces as they indirectly help the fulfilment 
of our personality . To quote Tagore ; 

1 Its? 

Siq fWpSp 5[T?I '5'$^ I 

cat! 

^ 5 ^ 

33 Lucas op. cit. pp. 25-6. 

34 P 41, 

35 See Tagore’s vieW quo.led. in Natya Sahitye'r Bhumika 

pp. 76-7. ' ■ 
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Again: 

«^5?i I 

^ 'ill Ihci I "• ••' 

m m c^t-^l, \5i^i ?t«¥i 

A£tt«jfe^ ii^^Tsn ^1 CTTI ®itsitWi[ 

c^«5iH, 'sR® «tti;¥ i ®tl ^si'^r ••• ••• 

Ff?r I ®® 

Such a view appears to contrast sharply with Aris- 
totle’s catharsis since the purgation is not of excess emo- 
tions but of our unconsciousness which tends to carry us 
to the region of forgetfulness. In case of Tagore’s trage- 
dies at least, one does often feel that the last scene or the 
last act ends, as previously stated, not with the hero’s sense 
of frustration but with the sense of a fulfilment be it in the 
domain of the spirit. Dr. N. R. Roy’s failure to see the 
necessity of the last scene of Bisarjana lies in his incompe- 
tence to note this®® : to appreciate that in what appears to 
be the disaster of man is inherent his rousing into conscious- 
ness without which man cannot belong to the cosmic pro- 
cess of becoming.®® The Raja in Saro-ifo^sat’a the Acharya 
in Acaldyatana and even Citrangada of the dance-drama 
gradually come to this realization — pointing to the fact 
that the meagre pity and terror there are soon reduced to 
an overwhelming sense of pleasure which crowns the earlier 
moments of pain.^° It is here that one feels that Rabin- 
dranath somehow or the other came near Hegel’s conception 
that “ the universal need for expression in art lies there- 

Sahityer Patlie, appendix, op. cit. 

Ibid PT). 52-53. 

Eabindra Sabityer Bbumika Vol. 2. p. 54. 

Sadliana p. (5 et. seq. 

It is especially interesting to note how Sudarshana went 
through the process before she saw the real ISing'. 

F, 25 
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fore in man’s rational impulse to exalt the ianer and outer 
world with a spiritual consciousness for himself, as an 
object in which he recognises his own self”. With Tagore 
however the impulse is rational as well 'as intuitive while 
the recognition of his heroes’ self is of course the final 
desideratum. To escape from the rather rational limita- 
tion of his own self through the shock of a profound crisis 
— to delimit the finite nature— and to go back full circle to 
the Infinite from which we have come: these are the basis 
and source of Tagore’s tragic pleasure. But then, as 
Eonald Peacock once suggested, since such a concept of 
tragedy tends to be more personal than universal the 
difficulty appears when the emotion roused by it cannot 
infect people who witness the play.^^ Most probably 
Tagore knew this for, characters like Surangama, Dada- 
thakur and Dhananjoy act as foils to the tragic heroes by 
universalising, as it were, their personal tragedy arid seek- 
ing thereby a more extensive effect. Thus the pleasure of 
Tagore’s tragedy emerges from the remaking of the har- 
mony that we had lost— through a process not exactly of 
self pity but of self-understanding. 

And this self-understanding can, almost in the same 
vein, be the object of his laughter : 



5i$T fw?ii 

That Tagore’s theory of comedy is the twin of his 
theory of tragedy and that his comedy performs the same 
function by making us the object of ridicule are by now 
clear. It also becomes evident that in comedy of Tagore 
is done in one way what is done in his tragedy in another. 

« Phil, of Fine Art. 

Poet in the Theatre p. 197. 

Eachanavali yob VII, p, 540,' 
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Thus if the pain of tragedy is converted into pleasure with 
rousing of our consciousness, laughter too, as Mr. McDou- 
gall has suggested, can be a preservative against excess of 
sympathy which would definitely hamper our destination 
and so, would be exhausting. The lack of harmony which 
is the source of tragedy becomes then the source of comedy : 

though in the latter the absence of harmony is soon Con- 
verted into incongruity. The defeat of commonsense may 
of course be at the root of this incongruity that manifests 
itself in the contradiction which we so much emphasise 
between the Finite and the Infinite. In such a Context, 
exaggeration (to quote Fiebleman) ridicules the current 
estimates by putting the emphasis too far and understate- 
ment points our refusal to see that limits can be delimited. 
Laughter then, leaving aside its physiological aspects,^® is 
'' a release of a sort from the limitations of the human 
lot, a recognition of the fact that obstacles in the path of 
improvement are not impossible obstacles”. The comic 
in a situation implies the cognition of this limitation : an 
awareness where, as Tagore said, novelty, curiosity and 
desire for speciality. have their roles. They combine to- 
gether with speed and expectancy to affirm the cosmic 
order by “ criticising the limitations and our willingness 
to accept them.” In other words “ comedy a.ffirms the 
direction towards infinite value bv insisting upon the ab- 
surdly final claims of finite things and events ”; and it is 
only in the light of such an approach, as Pramathanath 


« Ibid. Vol. II, p. G2-5. 

In Praise of Comedy pp. 184-204, 

WMcli Tagore explained in the manner of Herbert Spencer 
liis favourite author in liis early youth. See Eacluiuavali Vol. il^ 
pp. 620-25. 

Fiebleman op. cit. 

Eachanavali VoL j|. 
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Bisi suggests that the comedies of Tagore have to be 
eventually examined, revealing for instance, how in Cira- 
kumara Sabha, Tagore could, inversely and by indirection, 
show us the comic in the fragmentary exemplification 
which accumulates the intensity of a tragedy in 
Pdriiodha.^^ 

There exists another difference between Prakritir Pari- 
hdha and its twin comedy. It lies in that while the earlier 
tragedies are written in poetry verging too much, as 
Thompson says “on the side of eloquence the comedy is 
written in prose. Not that Tagore could not write a com- 
medy in verse : we have Laksmlr Pariksa to show that 
he could; but then he chose prose as the vehicle of expres- 
sion for many of his major plays after Mdlim and here is 
the reason for it ; 

miM ••• tsfi 

®1t:^ 1 ^ chi ci?i ci% cwti 

®tc^ itn cm]vm nd iti i 
mu II, ci ®ti ®)tdi cic^ 'stfici fill 

III n—fHwa >2tcit5f ^ 'S'ti fici HTc^^i i— 

«ti i^Ti ci^ I 1^0 ’fw inti 

^it? 3rt^'2Wc*fi c^3 ti I 

For a lyrical poet like Tagore to make this statement 
is indeed surprising especially when we know that in the 
Prakritir Pariiodha group of plays he had used “a sort of a 
rhyming blank- verse”, “giving way his natural pull to- 
wards the decorative,” towards “ a rich and elaborate 


Eabindranatya Prabaha Vol. I, p. 2. Also B. Bbattacharya 
in Bharatvarsba B. S. 1350, Aswin, p. 3. 

Op. cit. p. 134 

Patlie 0 Pather Prante p. 96. 
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language loaded with luxuriant ornamentation/’^ It may 
be possible that Tagore got this lyrical note from the Eng- 
lish romantic drama but then his success with the form was 
considerable and if he yet went to prose it was most prob- 
ably because of his acquaintance among others With the 
plays of Ibsen, Maeterlinck and Andreyev/® But Tagore 
differed from them in so far as he pushed his tragic con- 
flict too far into the world of soul, to the region where the 
play of emotion bordered, as he said on silence: 

CM \ ■••••• 'Mm ws i wf^f 

Ft'S ^ cif'«r 

Under such condition action tends towards the inter- 
nal and the spiritual and invokes some of the most subtle 
emotions of the soul-life. In fact it centres on the mood 
of suspense, of suffering and of beauty expressed in terms 
of the submission of the soul to the all-enveloping realiza- 
tion where (to quote Tagore) “ infinite action is necessary 
to attain the infinite being.” In this case action, almost 
,as in Maeterlinck, tends to be distilled into its quintessence 
giving the lie to the statement that Tagore’s plays lacked 
action. Moreover, this action had the reality of an intense 
personal feeling, a measure of concreteness which he left 
he did not attain in the lyric. Such a view of course de- 
manded the use of prose with greater concentration and 
length : prose which would enable him to feel more tangibly 
as it were that he was after all successful in giving to his 
plays a solidity which he did not give to his lyrics. And 

Tliomjjson op. cit. 

Tagore by B'. P. Mukerji p. 1^, 

Quoted by B. Eoycliaudhury op. cit. p. 215, Of. Samalocliana 

p. IS. 
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once this was done, and the proximity of his dramatic world 
established, Tagore’s prose gave him a greater self-confi- 
dence — a greater creative pleasure almost, especially when 
it meant a conscious endeavour and a concentrated effort 
to vary its tempo and rhythm with the difference in char- 
acter and situation. 

But he could hardly keep to this differentiation in 
his plays and we know that his dramatic prose veered 
round a special kind of prose music which is more akin to 
poetry that anything else. It may not have the formal 
structure of verse but it has its suggestiveness and melody 
and its capacity to transfer us to a remote world that trans- 
gresses the realms of actuality. Such an approach however 
was not strictly maintained when Tagore made Nature an 
active participant in his plays, and he felt that if prose by 
being direct and precise revealed human mind, it was left 
to music to capture Nature’s mystery and message by its 
suggestive, illimitable tunes. Let us quote Tagore’s own 
words: 

1 WC?! qtw 

^ cwi 

'sH 

The emphasis is unmistakable since music, according to 
Tagore, seeks to create an universality which the mere story 
of men can but incompletely produce. The implication per- 
haps is that if words are the language of reason, music is 
the language of feeling — ^without creating in Schopenhauer’s 
words ‘ ‘ this or that sorrow or pain or horror or merriment 


55 EachaaaYali Vol. XV, p. 467 et seq. ; also Vol. XVI, p. 384. 
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or peace of mind”"® but timeless feeling patterns of life : joy 
and sorrow and longing — in their vast elemental plaintive 
therenodies.®’’ In fact the very advantage of music is that 
it allows the receipient to become a creator, by investing 
its feeling patterns with the irrefragable content of his own 
being where the gap between personal sorrow and the bliss 
of nature is gradually obliterated. 

And this was exactly the function of Nature in Tagore’s 
plays. As a matter of fact he goes to the extent of opining 
that, in keeping with the tradition of Indian thought, the 
conflict betvceen man and natui'e must in the end be recon- 
ciled and men should find ‘ ‘no barriers between their lives 
and the grand life that permeates the universe” He goes 
on to illustrate this by pointing the contrast between Eastern 
and Western dramatic literature and particularly between 
Kalidasa and Shakespeare. “In the Western dramas,” 
writes he, “human characters drown our attention in the 
vortex of our passion. Nature occasionally peeps out, but 
she is almost always a tresspasser who has to offer excuses.®® 
But in our dramas such as the Sakuntalam and Vttarama- 
carita nature stands on her own right proving that she has 
her own function — to impart the peace of the eternal to 
human emotion”,®® And when this is done, when we have 
established the harmony with Nature®^ manifesting itself 
through the seasons, we discover the fundamental unity of 
creation not in the domain of mere fact but in the region of 
spiritual existence. Tagore’s nature-plays seek to develop 
this effect®® and dramatically speaking, when he makes men 

Scliopeuhauer works p. 338. 

Knox op. cit. p. 151. 

Creative Unity p. 47. 

This is not very accurate for instance about Shakespeare see 
Kicoll pp. 112-13. 

Creative Unity pp. 50-51. 

See my article in the Triveni, Sep. 1948. 

Sadhana p. 6. 
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speak and nature’s symbols sing he does so because if prose is 
associated with a measure of temporal ideality, music tran- 
scendends it and soars to the region of universal feeling. 

But Tagore as an incessant experimenter with tech- 
nique was not satisfied with this and soon proceeded to 
create in his dance-dramas an architectural effect which 
his previous plays had not known. One cannot be sure if 
Tagore’s visit to Russia had anything to with this particu- 
larly when we know that there he had witnessed Komisar- 
jevsky developing on the stage a similar coordinated effect. 
In the history of Indian dramaturgy however, Bharata had 
long ago prescribed that “there is no science no handi- 
craft. no knowledge, no art, no yoga, in fact no act — ^which 
is not incorporated in the drama” which was again accord- 
ing to the Hindu tradition, essentially a drsyakavya. 
Fundamentally Tagore recognised this when he said : — 

audience 

i 

Consequently Tagore wms never an admirer of the 
modern attempt at making scenic representation usurp the 
place of imagination and seemed to agree with what Sir 
Sidney Lee once wrote : 

“The deliberate pursuit of scenic realism is antagonistic 

to the ultimate laws of dramatic art Dramatic illusions 

must ultimately spring from the active and unrestricted 
exercise of the imaginative faculty by author, actor and 
audience in Joint partnership”.®^ 

Similarly Tagore says in his article on the Stage: “Any 
one of the arts is only to be seen in her full glory when she 
is the sole mistress... We all act to ourselves when we play 

Javayatrir Patra p. 243. F.- L. Lucas veliemently disagrees 
witli tills. See Tragedy , pp. 14di et seq. 

Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, 
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which cannot be sufliciently interpreted by such invisible 
acting has never yet gained the laurel of its author At 
another place he writes: “If the Hindu spectator has not 
been too far infected with the greed for realism and the 
Hindu ai’tist has yet any respect for his craft and skill the 
best thing they can do for themselves is to regain their free- 
dom by making a clean sweep of the costly rubbish that has 
accumulated round about and is clogging the stage’ ’ This 
rubbish was, as we gather from his preface to Tafatl, the 
curtains which were in effect merely juvenile : 

sit:? 

I 3^:1 CT 

U’t :i1 I c?t*f 

?lt3l 'ilro ’?r:i :R 

R-j 1 67 

Elsewhere he had demanded that drama should be self 
complete but he soon realished the error of this view and 
when talking of the stage production of Phalgum had 
expressed the desire that it should build up the most com- 
plete effect possible. This he (later on) believed ought to 
be brought about by the addition of rhythmic grace to the 
movement which accompanies any event of outstanding im- 
portance. ‘ 'The dance here, ’ ’ wrote Rabindranath, ‘ ‘is just 
giving a rhythmic prominence to the events of the story, 
keeping in the background or leaving altogether the words. 
In dramas where wmrds are matrical it is surely inconsistent 


and Quoted liy K. S. R. Sastri in his Rabindranath 
Tagore, pp, 86-87. 

«' Eachanavali Vol. XVII. 

®® Ibid Vol. XTI, notes to Phalguni. 

F. 26 
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to leave the movements realistic. Our very 'vord for drama 
‘nataka’ shows that dance was its essential feature”.”*^ 
Such a view immediately involves the acceptance of a 
new dramatic technique boim out of a consideration for the 
poet in the theatre'^", and of a desire to go back to the ancient 
tradition. Dr. M. Ghosh believes that “from the word 
‘nata’ and such words as ‘natayati’ it appears that the an- 
cient Hindus had their plays danced and not acted... Hence 
in course of the abhinaya of the play, rhythm in all its 
possible aspects plays an important part and its rhythmical 
character conveyed through abhinaya and dance make it 
suitable for suggestion of the deepest and the most tendei* 
emotions”.^’ With this dance in drama Aristotle has asso- 
ciated music'^^i while Tagore had felt that rhythm is mani- 
fest both in the tunes and the dance. “Of the words that 
are the vehicle of poetry”, wrote he, “the rhythm is govern- 
ed by the natural laws of music but the meaning is artificial 
depending on sound symbols mutually adopted by men. 
Both are necessary for the poem... In dance rhythm alone is 
not sufficient for this kind of performance”.''® He even be- 
lieved that the “ heroes of Shakespeare not only fight in 
metre but die to it.” That is to say, the effects of words 
have for purposes of coordination, to be extended, and 
transformed into rhythmical effects while the movements 
and gestures have to be of the dance type. “ In dramas,” 
concludes Tagore, “where the words are metrical it is sure- 
ly inconsistent to leave the movement realistic.” 

The idea then, as stressed already, was of imagina- 
tive reality and the distance from actuality that this atti- 

V. Ji. Quarterly op. oit. That tliis was a part of Suiishrit 
tradition is borne out by Ghosh in Prachin Bharatiya Natyakala 
p. 48. 

See niy article in Hindustan Review April 1949. 

Quoted by A. Hicoll in Mask, Mimes and Miracles. 

Preface to his edition of the Abhinaya Harpana. 

Ibid, 
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tilde involves was more than compensated by the flowing 
measure of songs and danees that his dance-dramas came 
to contain. Tagore emphasised that drama»was an ima- 
ginative art; 

^ f t®1 CT 

vft^ ? ••• •• • TrNT?l1 WSJ, 

'hJs 

^ 5(tl: 1 

And therefore music, verse and dance in association with 
rhythm must achieve its effects by fostering the necessary 
illusion. He chose to use the fullest effects of lyrics, 
dance, music and mimetic art : 

Alf U2 'Sitcf 1 

'sjWt:?? fF^c^p F?P^ 

5IC5(r srr^«l fc^i l 

f®w ^^CTtPf®1 ®ftci I’® 

So far it was good— because the combination of these 
create a spectacle that does aid the maintenance of drama- 
tic illusion. Towards this Tagore strove during the last 
half of his dramatic career ever emphasising that the 
play should satiate both the eye and the ear. But then 
did not this amount to a going back to the stage realism 
which he had condemned earlier — a realism whose speci- 
men We find in Shaytirtia'i If Tagore had omitted the 
curtain had he not requisitioned the effects of costuming, 
light, colour and shade to make us forget (what he once 


■’■•1 Eacluinavuli Vol. II, essay on “Hanyamcmcha’' . 
Ibid. Tol. XU, p. CO-63. 
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insisted upon) that “the plays ’s the thing.” As Lucas 
said, by stealing the drama from the ear to the eye Tagore 
had indirectly accepted that there was some shortcoming 
which prevented his plays from being popular successes. 
That he was trying to circumvent this is evident from the 
trend of his craft m Shay ama axidi in Miiktir U'paya 
which have gone almost unnoticed. Tagore’s contribu- 
tion to dramatic theory should however be always signi- 
ficant. 


THE VAHCJNA HYMNS IN THE RGVEDA' 
(Translated and annotated) 

By V. M. Apte 

Translation F. 85.1 

(1) Sing forth a prayer, lofty, profound (and) 
pleasing, to the celebrated Varuna, the Suzerain, who 
struck apart the earth as an underspreading for Surya, as 
the immolating priest (strikes apart) the skin (of the sac- 
rificial victim) . ■ 

Notes V. 85. 1. 

(a) area: metrical lengthening of area — 2. s. Ipv. of 
arc, ‘ to praise.’ (d) upastire is better taken as the Infini- 
tive oi str ‘ to strew ’ with u'pa than as the dat. sing, of 
upastir i. which gives us two awkward datives of nouns in 
one pada. There is great force in the contention of Saya- 
na, who quotes T.S, 1.2.12.1 to show that by prtlntl here 
is meant the extended firmament-— the third or uppermost 
layer of the as distinguished from bhumi, a dis- 

tinction explicitly made in v. 4 below and in the imme- 
diately preceding hymn where the prthhn is said to quicken 
hhiimi (v = l), to scatter the swelling cloud (v.2) and to send 
down the showers of heaven from the lightnings of her 
clouds (v.3). For the second hemistich, compare 1.24.8 
where Varuna is said to have made a broad path for Surya 
and II. 16.2 where Indra is said to have spread out the 
prthivi. For the simile, cf. 1.85.5 where the Maruts are 
said to moisten the earth like a, hide Indra brings together 
heaven and earth like a skin (VIII. 6.5). 

^ The first instahueat covering :^F. I. 24. (i-15; 25. l-fi, the 
second covering RV . I. 25. 7-21 and the third corering II. 28 have 
been published in the Jamtary-February, May-June-July and 
November issues of l&tT, respectively of the Bkarfftnja Vidya. 
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Translation F. 85.2. 

(2) On the forest ( — top)s, has he extended the 
firmament, strength (he has extended) unto the Chargers, 
(and) milk unto Kine. Varuna has established (the capa- 
city for) feeling in the hearts (of beings), Agni in the 
Waters, Surya in heaven and ^oma on the Mountain. 

Notes V. 85.2. 

(a) Ymesn: Sayana’s interpretation of this word as 
“ the tops of trees ” has much to commend itself in view 
of the quotation (he gives) from the Vajasaneyaka, which 
almost annotates our pada. It is also possible to render 
it as the ‘ waters,’ which is, not infrequently, the mean- 
ing of the word in the RV (See Grassman’s Worterbuch 
and the Naighantuka (1.12) and then understand by the 
‘ waters ’ the Cosmic Waters (for the hypothesis of 
which, see notes on RV II. 28.4), were it not for the re- 
ference to the same ( = waters) in pada (c) in which Fire is 
placed by Varuna. The ‘ fire-bearing ’ waters can be ac- 
counted for satisfactorily by the hypothesis of the Cosmic 
Waters, (b) usriya is the Fern, of usriya (‘ ruddy ’) from 
USRA (‘ red ’) . The ruddy ones are the Cows ( = the ruddy 
beams of the Dawn ? ) . 

Translation V. 85.3. . 

(3) Varuna has poured forth (prd sasarja) the cask 
with a downward opening, on to heaven and earth, on to 
the firmament. With that, the ruler of the entire world 
moistens the earth, as the rain (moistens) the barley. 

Notes V. 85.3 

(a) Nicina-haram : a parallel expression is Jihm& 
haram, ‘ with a cross- wise or athwart opening ’ which 
means virtually ‘ with the opening downwards.’ Kdvandha 
is explained by Sayana following Yaska, as a ‘ cloud ’ and 
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though rendered literally by Grassman, Mliller and others 
as ‘a cask, barrel’ or ‘a water-skin’ is understood by them 
as a figurative expression for ‘the inverted cask ;of the 
cloud.’ The theory of Tilak- that these expressions refer 
to i\\e antefodal (like ‘Hades’ of the Greeks and 

Egyptians), conceived by the ancients as an inverted tub or 
hemisphere full of darkness and full of waters is interest- 
ing. The Asvins (he points out) had to make an opening 
in its side and push the waters up so that they may even- 
tually come down in the form' of rain to satisfy the thirst 
of Gotama (1.116.9). (d) It is doubtful if ydva in the RV. 
means exactly ‘ barley ’ as in later literature. ‘ Corn or 
grain ’ in general would be a better rendering. 

Translation F. 85.4. 

(4) When Varuna desires milk, right then {ad id) 
he moistens the earth (6Mml and 'prtldm (the upper 
earth); the mountains (then) drape themselves with the 
clouds; (and) the Heroes developing (or displaying) their 
might loosen (them i.e. the mountains). 

Notes F. 85. 4. 

(a) For the distinction of hhumi from prthim, see 
notes on v. 1 above, (b) dugdhdm : the rain shed by the 
Maruts is figuratively referred to as ‘ milk ’ in 1.116.3 ; 
64.6 {pay as) and the Maruts are described in (d) as co- 
operating with Varuna in shedding rain (c). This is one 
of the signs of approaching rain cf. V. 63.6 (d) That 
Virdh refers to the Maruts is clear from references to 
theminV.61.4 {virdsah), VI.66.10 {virah) 1.85.1; X.77.3 
etc. From VIII. 7. 4, it is clear that the Maruts coming 
on with the winds cause the mountains to quake (which is 
the same thing as the ‘ loosening ’ of the mountains men- 
tioned here). The moistening of heaven and earth and the 


- The Arctic Home in the Vedas, 306-8. 
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firmament mentioned in this and the preceding verse is 
hinted at in IV .42.4 where Varuna says “ I let the 
moistening waters swell;” the ‘ swelling ’ represents the 
overflowing of the waters on to heaven and earth; of. also 
VII. 87.1. 

Translation V . 85.5. 

(5) This great mysterious power of Varuna OF THE 
ASUEA CLASS, the famous one, will I now {u), proclaim 
— (of Varuna) who having stood in the firmament measured 
out the earth, with the sun as with a measure. 

yotes V. 85.5. 

(a) (u) ti : The anaphoric use of this enclitic (often 
written u as here) particle appearing at the beginning of 
this and the next verse after the repeated word imam is to 
be noted. It means ‘ now ’ or ‘ also ’ (as in the next 
verse) according to context. It emphasizes the deictic 
pronoun, it is associated with, asurdsya : Many gods, 
markedly Varuna (or Mitra-Varuna), Indra and Agni re- 
ceive the epithet dsura. The fact that it is applied to 
Varuna, oftener than to Indra or Agni although each of 
the latter two gods is celebrated in a much larger number 
of hymns shows that it is specially applicable to Varuna. 
He is however, described here as dsura, ‘ of the Asura 
brand or order.’ In the A vesta, «/iwm (=asMm) is a de- 
signation of the highest god and in the RV. the word asura 
is predominantly used of gods but in the A tharva-veda and 
later, the word means ‘ demon ’ or ‘ devil ’ only. An at- 
tempt to explain this semantic transition has been made 
by Macdonell.® For the view of the writer see note on RV. 
1.24.14 ante, where dsura is explained as “the Being who 
possesses the highest measure of dsu, regarded by the Pri- 
mitives as a supernatural fluid investing the possessor with 


^ Yedic Mythology, pp. 156-7. 
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Dcculfc powers,”' (c) and (d). The act of measuring is fre- 
quently referred to, when the metaphor of building is em- 
ployed in connection with the formation of the world. 
Whereas howeyer, the measuring instrument (or instru- 
ments) is mentioned in a vague and general manner, else- 
where (III. 38. 3; 11.15.3), it is here specified as the ‘ sun.’ 

Translation F.85.6. 

■ (b) This great, mysterious power also (?/) of the most 
sapient god, no one at all (»?2) has dared (to call in ques- 
tion)— (the power) whereby the (many) shimmering (rivers), 
drenching with (their) water (s) (but) one ocean, do not 
(over—) fill it! 

tiotes V 85.6. 

(c) enih: feminine of 6ta, to be distinguished from 
'6m, t\\.e Nom. P. of which is, eny ah. Grassman would 
rather assign the meaning ‘ hastening, or darting for- 
ward ’ to this word, in our passage deriving it from the 
root i to go and thinks that the meaning ‘ speckled, dap- 
pled, striped or shimmering ’ is not well authenticated in 
the RV but PW. Geldner and W. Neisser do not think 
so and they are right. The rivers as they rush along burst 
with white foam on the surface of the swirling mass of 
dark waters and present the spectacle of a contrast -in col- 
ours (black and white). The fact that though hundreds 
of rivers continually empty their waters into the ocean, 
there is no overflowing of the latter was looked upon as a 
miracle. For the metaphor of the filling of the occean, 
compare 1.52.4. 

Translation F. 85.7. 

(7) .Whatsoever the sin we (might) have committed, 
O Varuna, anytime ever {sddam it), against an (esteemed) 
confrere {arydman), an ally a friend, a brother, a 

neighbour or a stranger, loos^ (ffcm us). 

F. 27 
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Notes. F. 85. 7. : ; ; 

(a) aryamyicm : .What precisely is the meaning 
here (from a syntacticar point of view) of this adjective 
from aryamdn, (with the parallel one: mitrydm from 
■mitrd) % If it means ‘ (something) relating to an aryd- 
man ’ {mitry am = &omtt]xmg relating to a mitra.) as Mac- 
donelF takes it^ then it will be syntactically connected 
with dgali, the reference being to sin relating to or affect- 
ing an arydman i.e. committed against him but there will 
be a break in the construction of the relative clause be- 
cause the first two accusatives {aryamydm and mitrycm) 
will qualify dgah and the next four accusatives beginning 
with sdkhdyam and ending with dranam will stand in 
apposition to dgah, with the verb— form of kr and de- 
note the person as a direct object beside the thing {dgah). 
If, however, aryamydm {ov mitraydm) denotes ‘ a person 
connected with i.e. of the order oi saa. aryamdn (or mitra) ’ 
or is taken as equivalent to aryamdn (as Sdyana takes it) 
then all the six accusatives will ho uniformly second accu- 
satives of the type described above. This point has not 
attracted the attention it deserves from scholars, aryamdn'. 
the word is distinguished from sakhd in X. 117.6 and from 
that word as well as mitra, here. The original meaning 
probably is ‘ a worthy or good friend ‘ a dear, beloved 
or intimate person, though it has a semantic evolution al- 
most parallel to that of ari in several passages and means 
‘ a nobleman giving freely ’ or ‘ someone worthy of res- 
pect.’ The meaning ‘ a worthy comrade ’ glides some- 
times into ‘ a wooer, suitor or fiance, the young (male) con- 
sort.’ (d) Sim : Here is an illustration of this enclitic 
particle (restricted to the RV) giving sometimes the sense 
of ‘ ever ’ to the relative pronoun after which it is placed. 
For the pada, compare 1.179.5. For the whole verse cf. 

^ V edic Mythology^ p. 45 
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n.28.10 and especially 1.185.8 where there is a simi- 
lar use of the double accusative. 

F.85.8. 

For the translation of and notes on this stanza, see 
11.28.10 with which it is identical and which is already 
tanslated and annotated in the earlier Varuna h}unn 
namely 11.28. in a previous issue of the BJidraUya Vtdyd. 




sanskeit as a medium of conveying the 

CONCEPT OE ABSTEACTION 
By SiddheshwarVaema 

Tne mental process called abstraction, usually con- 
sisting of selecting same part of a complex whole and 
neglecting others, is of great importance for all real 
knowledge. Even common nouns like “ horse,” “cow” etc. 
are really an abstratcion, as they represent only the general 
features of a horse etc., neglecting the specific qualities of 
individuals. This abstraction saves time, the mind being 
directed only to certain characteristics which have a bear- 
ing on the subject in hand. 

In all abstract thinking language of a peculiar char- 
acter is required. The higher the level of thinking, the 
lesser will bq the number of words used. In fact some 
authorities even propose that in order to represent scien- 
tific thought accurately, human language should be dis- 
carded altogether, and symbology ordering on Mathema- 
tical technique should be substituted for it, in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding or unconscious misrepresen- 
tation. But no constructive plan for such a substitution 
has been arrived at so far, and human language still 
dominates all representation of human thought. Besides 
the number of words, the form of -words in higher abstract 
thinking acquires a peculiarity, varying with the parti- 
cular system of a language. 

It should be clearly understood that though every 
concept is a unit, a single concept is often a composite 
unit, consisting of many ideas, and these in many, if not 
most languages, require a phrase to express it. Thus 
“ man’s conquest of nature ” is a single concept but this 
concept is a composite unity, consisting of three ideas 
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and expressed, in English, by a phrase consisting of four 
words. But this linguistic form consisting of separate 
words has several disadvantages: (1) It does not vividly 
give the impression that the composite concept like “man’s 
conquest of nature” is a single concept, in fact such a 
unity could be grasped only by an advanced student, not 
by the man of the street. (2) It consists of a superfluous 
number of words, which are an encumbrance on higher 
thinking. Now it is the glory of Sanskrit to have the 
capacity of expressing most of the single concepts in single 
words, however composite those concepts may be, so that 
the above concept will be rendered in Sanskrit into the 
following single compound word : — 

manusyakrtaprakrtivijaya— man made nature con- 
quest. 

This abstractive brevity of Sanskrit is very helpful to 
scientific thinking; it stimulates clarity of thought, by the 
presentation of most of the composite concepts as units, it 
expedites scientific thought by the comparative elimination 
of unnecessary words and thus renders it easy for thought 
to produce another thought very quickly. 

Sanskrit mechanism for the expression of abstraction 
is two-fold: — (1) Compound words. The number of com- 
pound words in scientific and philosophical Sanskrit 
is enormous. To many these compounds are a bugbear, 
but to deeper students they are a simplification, being an 
elimination of all grammar in the interior of a compound 
word. In fact a person who has studied languages com- 
paratively is inclined to compare Sanskrit to some extent 
to the language of the Eskimos, in which every wmrd, when 
isolated, keeps its grammatical form intact, but when 
this word is used in a sentence, it is entirely denuded of 
grammar. Being thus freed from grammar, the internal 
portions of Sanskrit compounds may also be compared to 
Chinese, which has no grammar in the common acceptance 
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of the term. The advantages of compounds in abstract 
thinking will be evident from the example given above — 
unity, brevity and speed. (2) Endings of words, techni- 
cally called “suffixes.” There are two remarkable fea- 
tures of Sanskrit suffixes, viz., comprehensiveness and 
boldness. Thus, corresponding to the English suffix 
(-ship), as in word “friendship”, one of the Sanskrit 
suffixes is (-tva-), which however, has far wider, and bolder 
significance. For instance the word asva in Sanskrit 
means a horse, but when the suffix — tva is added to this 
word, asvatva — literally meaning “ horseship ” has several 
meanings which vary with the context— (a) The charac- 
teristic features of a horse, (b) the fact of being a horse, 
(c) a horse as such, so, though asva — itself is an abstract 
term, a^oatm — is the further abstraction of this abstract. 
This (tva-) could be added to any Sanskrit name in order 
to denote any of these meanings. This bold wideness of 
the Sanskrit suffix is certainly remarkable, if not unique, 
among the languages of the world. Thus when we have to 
describe the manner in which the horse as such differs from 
the cow as such, we cannot say in English that “horseness” 
differs in such and such a way from the “cowness.” All 
abstract thinking however, does involve such concepts, for 
the expression of which Sanskrit does possess mechanisms. 
This suffixal mechanism here is a beautiful contrivance to 
avoid all, such cumbrous phrases as “ the characteristic 
features — etc.,” and has thus the advantages of brevity 
and speed, contributing to clearer thinking. 

We shall now take up a few illustrative specimens of 
Sanskrit abstractive terminology as used in 4 branches of 
human knowlegde viz., (I) General Science^ (II) Philo- 
sophy, (III) Psychology, and (IV) Linguistics. 

(1) “The state of being established by science.” This 
cumbrous phrase of seven words will be expressed in Sans- 
krit by one word : — 
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Sastrasiddhatva. 

Science state of bein^ established. 

(2) “Impossibility of being an instrument.” This 
collection of 5 words will be rendered into the following 
single word in Sanskrit : — 

Karanatvasambhava . 

being an instrument impossibility. 

(3) “ The state of being an instrument ” : — 

karanatva. 

(4) “ The state of being within the scope of science” — 

sastravisayata. 

Science state of being scope. 

II. Philosophy:— 

fl") “Relation between the up;akaryopak.a.rakabhavas- 
states of one who favours and ambandha. 
the favoured one — ” favoured one who favours 

state relating. 

(2) “The state of being one upakarakatva 
who favours ” — 

(3) “Cognition of the re- prakrtivikrtibhavapratiti — 
lation between the states of original modification 
the original and the modifi- state cognition, 
cation ” — 

(4) “The fact of pertain- sajatya. 
ing to the same class” — 

(5) “The state of being a dravyatva. 
substance ” — 

(6) ‘ ‘The fact of being an sarvanubhavasiddhatva. 
established matter of univer- 
sal experience — ” 
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(7) “A subtle and pri- 
mary element- — ’ ’ 

III. Psychology. 

(1) “Cognition of cogni- 
tive experience — “ 

(2) “Having nothing to do 
with consciousness — ” 

(3) “The nature of mak- 
ing perceive — ” 

(4) “Conveying the nature 
of an attribute — ” 

(5) “The fact of being 
characterized by one qual- 
ity-” 

(6) “Cognition character- 
ized by the pitcher as such — ” 

(7) “Cognition of the ob- 
ject of cognition—” 

(8) “The state of being 
imaginary-” 

IV. Linguistics. 

(1) The nature of having 
two objects — 

(2) The theory that the 
sentence has no part — 

(3) The fact of being syn- 
tactically related — 

(4) The nature of vanish- 
ing as soon as pronounced— 

F. 28 


tanmatra— 
that only. 

anuvyavasaya. 

caitanyasparsa — 
consciousness not touching. 

grahakatva 

visesanatva-bodhaka 

ekavisesanavaisistya — 
one quality characteriza- 
tion. 

ghatatva visista jiiana — 
plcher as such charactrised 
cognition. 

bodhya-jnana— 
object of cognition. 

kalpanikatva. 

dvikarmakata — 
two object state. 

vakyakhandatva-vada — 
sentence having no pai't. 

anvitatva. 

uccarita-pradhvaihsitva — 
pronounced vanished nature. 
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(5) The fact of being pro- uccaritatva. 
nounced — 

(6) “the expression tooth— ” dantatva. 

(7) “the expression lip—’’ Osthatva. 

(8) ‘‘Illusion of being Ian- ’sabdatva-bhrama— 

being language illusion. 

(9) “The nature of being vakyatva. 
a sentence—” 

^ Fiom the above examples it will be definitely clear that 
Sanskrit terminology in sciences and arts has a remarkable 
abstractive expressiveness, and has a distinct advantage 
over many other widely-prevaling languages like English. 
Its elimination of accessory phrases renders it as a practi- 
cable siibstitute for algebraic symbology, possessing the 
latter’s virtues, yet free from its unattractive features. 


YOGA AND THE CREATIVE POWERS OF THE 

MIND 

By H. L. Sharma 

|1. Inner dynamism of human nature 

According to Yoga, brain is the fine evolute of Nature, 
and is superimposed upon an underlying infinite ocean of 
spiritual energy The brain is in a state of flux, 

and is characterized by tendencies to manifestation, action 
and emotion. The relation of the mind to the brain is 
neither causal nor spatial, nor temporal. There is thus 
neither- interaction nor parallelism between the two. The 
relation is that of mutual fitness The mind- 
energy has the power to illumine and 

energise the brain, without which the cerebral activity will 
remain an intricate molecular drama. But the brain has 
the fitness to individuate (sri^fTcrT) and canalize the soul- 
energy, without which it will have no power to contact with 
the environment. 

Brain, in itself, has no centrality, but, under the in- 
fluence of the tendency to individuation in Nature, it cen- 
tralizes the bio-cerebral activity on the one hand and thus 
creates individual selfsense, and on the other, delimits and 
canalizes- the mind-energy. According to this view, the 
cerebral centralization is absolutely essential for even crude 
sensori-motor reaction. Thus the nervous system indicates 
a subjective orientation of the revolutionary process at a 

1 The page references given in this article are froi^r the Yoga- 
Darh'tiam with Patanjali’s Vacaspati’s Vyakliyai imhlislied 

by H. D. Gupta and vSous, Banaras, 1911, p. 157 and p. 211. 

- j). 164. ‘ ‘ 

't'K'jf Cf. Bergson — The brain reduces the nascent 

inovenients to actual movements. 
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very early stage. In fact, subjectivity® - and 

objectivity (sa^iraTca^aT) are the earliest bifurcations of the 
evolutionary Scheme. ; This view’ leads us to distinguish 
what we may call the centripetal conception of psycho- 
dynamics and the other, centrofugal. According to the 
first, perception begins at the periphery, and stimulation 
travels, inwards where mind comes to grips with it. The 
centrifugal theory regards mind as the creative energy, 
and perception as a form of spiritual creation. The mind- 
energy flows out and is captured and carnalized by the 
nervous System. The object stimulates the inanifestive 
organ , and the mind-energy saturating the entire receptive 
apparatus an experience— perception. 

The entire bio-cerebral organism is fitted to become the' 
vehicle of the creative mind-energy. Emotions, conations 
and cognitions are, physiologically seated in the visceral, 
glandular and cerebral activities. But they do not consist 
only in these organic concomitants. They are the acts of 
creation by the individuated soul, and, because their essence 
lies deep in the Creating and illuminating energy, they re- 
main unknown (srTftfsjsrn) to the conscious level of 
mind. Deep down the conscious mind is the surging sea 
of joy, knowledge and energy. 

§2. Toga as the process of fsycho-cerehral integration 

On a surface view of the matter, one may find that 
Yoga produces a negative state of the mind. Nothing can 
be further from the truth than this. For Yoga produces 

1M4T. “ 

fw'?;" 

r. 2G2. 

=5 P. 21. 

« Pp. 2GG-267. ‘ ta — qfrfS2'WTfy?>sH:T^ I 
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a positive state, in whose overflow of spiritual energy, 
the most revolutionary ideas and institutions were |?oring 
the noblest characters, took their form and life and great 
inventions made. Yoga is not prescribed only to the mys- 
tics and ascetics : It is equally meant for the common man 
whose workaday existence is hard, whose will and intellect 
are dulled by the tyranny of socio-eConomic order, and 
who, in a state of utter despair and constant repression, 
border on the neurosis. Yoga is prescribed for every one 
who wants to free his spiritual energies for growth and 
cieation of a liarmonious order within and without, and 
develop his capacities for science and 'art. 

All conditions of creation and enjoyment are condi- 
tions of being ‘free’. But freedom is not a negative state 
of the mind. Relaxation, if it is not a morbid index of es- 
cape-seeking, is a state of poise and balance sfiH 

and can result from complete reconditioning 
of the mind. A new order has to be set in our emotional 
make-up by means of incessant effort, taking care always 
that peace is not confused with silent, unconscious frustra- 
tion. Yoga lays down the conditions of balance leading to 
relaxation, and points out the process of re-conditioning 
the mind for ci’eative career. 

First we take Yoga as an integrative process. 

Our ordinary state of the mind is sufficiently stormy 
and dissipated, in the sense that the instincts, seeking their 
natural ends and meeting opposition everywhere, become 
embittered, and charged as they are with elemental energy, 
they destroy the balance and rhythm of life. The primal 
restlessness with whose energy are they charged, and from 
which they flow out as incessant sparks, simply seeks their 
satisfaction. In that they are innocent^, though insistent. 
They require delicate handling, for the ways of repression, 


‘ p. 89 . wiflr 'tttr 
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indulgenGe or rationalization with them are not without 
their dangers. Even Eeligion, Art or Ethics are poor es- 
capes, and are ways of surrogate satisfaction. To be blind 
to their reality, and to retract from them is death of the 
self. Yoga succeeds in giving us a positive approach to 
tackle these / inner drives,’ we call desires, and, tame them 
for our greatest advantage. 

The way of Yoga is to cultivate an attitude which is, 
psychologically the healthiest inasmuch as it starts a pro- 
cess of progressive integration in the realm of ever -surging 
yearnings of our conative life ; One has to slowly build 
up this attitude by outward regulation and inward organi- 
zation. Oiutwordly, the aspirant to this creative state 
of the mind should practise . abstinence, control breath, 
fasts, etc. This will bring about organic harmony and 
health. Yoga warns against the practice of austerity or 
severe asceticism which creats bodily disharmony 
The aim of outward regulation® is to create neuro-organic 
integration and health without medication. In the men- 
tal plane. Yoga makes a clear suggestion to the law of 
emotional ambivalence — all emotions spring from a com- 
mon care, e.g., love and hate, anger and pity etc. are the 
divergent developments of common psychic energy. Their 
source of vitality being the same, one can be balanced by 
the other. A state of poise in our emotional make-up is 
possible to establish in this way. 

« P. lOfi. “ ^rqv=?rof|-if, ^ srritwiqRT'rau'” i 

On this is the interesting comment of Balaranm : 

— 1 ‘'aTOT5?iT5r%5T” 
’’wnTTcnri jfTfw crrtsTOq-fkki' Tcnft'- 

Ic2T«f:ll 

^ The Gita is emphatic on the issue of ‘regulation’ of de.sires 
and warns us against repression and indulgence : jfhflfer 
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There are other ways also to bring about inward har- 
mony of instinctive energy. A person of religious turn of 
mind may gather round the divine idea his entire spiritual 
energy and his instinctive life may find its central meaning 
in the identification with the divine quality . A man of stu- 
dious habits may teach all his instincts to obey the dictates 
of his scientific pursuit. Even an object of worldly love— - 
the beautiful devoted wife — or anything for that matter, 
that can evoke the greatest emotional reactions of the soul, 
devotion to some cause or unconditional surrender to some 
noble thought or person; can help us creating a state of 
emotional poise which paves the way for Samadhi. 

The process of bringing about mental poise is called 
citta-pai’ikarma translate it as ‘integration’, 

though this term is rich enough to convey much more 
meaning besides. Through citta-parikarma Samadhi; the 
highest state of spiritual creativity is attained. The first 
aspect of citta-parikarma is citta-prasadanarh 
—a negative aspect which means cleansing the mind of its 
black-coverings like Jealousy against the happy, 

aggressiveness against the weak and unhappy etc. But 
the mind cannot be cleaned of its blackness by ridding it 
of its emotions. Yoga’s approach is pointedly positive 
here. It is through a culture of emotion Vi sra T??Tn) . 

Jealousy cannot be got rid of Just by focussing our atten- 
tion on it: Eather we should develop the attitude of love 
in place of it. This surge of positive emotions like love, 
sympathy and Joy etc. cannot rise in the mind without 
regulation of the mind, says the Gita (h 
and joy will be attainable not by drying up the fountain of 

1“ P. 79.... frrtqfv- 

“ P. 77.H5fr^5'Tr5jf?^^rwr 
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human emotions fct: but 

by growing more intense emotions in it. Then citta-prasa- 
da naiii leads to perfect mental poise ( ) which, by its 
inherent virtue, dissolves all deep complexes making us 
uiifree. Thus citta-parikarma means building up a new 
emotional order by the process of integration and broaden- 
ing the vision of the mind. 

§3. The release of creative po^vers 

Yoga, we have maintained, is psycho-organic integra- 
tion or citta-parikarma. It is common’^® to all stages of 
mental integration. Leaving those whose minds are de- 
ranged or diseased. Yoga regards the first stage of those 
whose energies are scattered (fajTwry^ in ‘getting and spend- 
ing’ and with whom the world is too much. These people 
have created nothing but chaos and confusion with their 
scatter-brains. But even when these creatures of the earth 
have to devise an adjustment to a situation, they practise 
cool concentration. They are otherwise always hurrying 
and worrying, and have ‘no time to stand and stare’ the 
delicate charms of the budding flowers and rosy fruits, 
have never felt into their souls the vastness of the oceans 
and mountains, and breath of the morning breeze and sigh 
of the I’ustling leaves. They carry commerce in the 
artist’s studio. 

The second stage of integration is of those who are 
infatuated They are enomoured of something, 

some fetisch, religious or social dogma and the tike. They 


The Gita: I -frrsi 

13 u' sr4': p. 6. The word Saiiiadhi has been 

used bot.li as process and stage. As a process it means Yoga, 
tlioug.li tlie first three stages nave been judiciously precluded, there 
Iieiiig* little attempted integration. 
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are SO much absorbed in love or hate that they reach more 
or less, a concentration of their energies. But they are said 
to be infatuated, because their fetisch absorbs them so 
much that it does not leave them free for further integra- 
tion. They are generally the political enthusiasts and reli- 
gious fanatics. 

At the next higher stage are the cojnmon men whom 
we can meet at every turn of the lane. They are sober and 
considerate; they ‘look before and after’ and succeed in 
domesticating the insurgent animal appetites. They are 
docile and meekly submit to social and moral sanctions. 
They protest but humbly and mind their business. They 
are alive to their psyco-social surroundings, borrow the 
best ideas of others, and admire poetry and painting, and 
panorama of natural scenes ■with shadowy understanding. 
They create no institutions, planes or principles of life. 
They are known in the language of Yoga, as other-than- 
the scatter-brain 

None of the above three classes of people are capable 
of creation in any true sense of the term. Their waking 
experience consists of shadowy, fleeting snap-shots of the 
surroundings. The tremendous sense of reality, the over- 
whelming effect of colour, tone and touch, and the intense 
and magic thrill created by falls and fountains, rushing 
winds and sleeping seas,— these and the profound experi- 
ence of pathos and ironies of human existence are known 
only to those glad hearts who have taught themselves ‘ to 
stand and stare’ with unruffled calm. In such souls is 
art born, and are born those profound feelings from which 
spring all great religions and revolutions 

We have to discover the source of creati'i^e power. 
Yoga postulates that an infinite mind-energy 
underlies the individual mind. Heredity in the form of 

■p. 7. 
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bioplasm and psychoplasm (wvPT and conditions 

mind’s capacity to draw from its underlying source. But 
Yoga points out the practical method of thinning down the 
condition through the process of self-growth. Yoga is 
indeed the process of self-growth. It leads us to the state 
of Samadhi^® through seven stages. The first is the stage 
of Yaina.^® It includes all principles of self -organization 
for spiritual and creative life, e.g., non-violence (srfpr)^® 
is the principle or realising the common spiritual essence in 
men. * Vyasa regards it as the basic principle which is 
made brighter-^ by all that follows it. So are truth, non- 
steal thy and non -begging attitudes. Principles of self- 
regulation and temperanGe are called Niyama Long 

and continued practice of Yania and Niyama creates stable 
mental balance and tones up the psycho-organic system. 
This naturally leads, to calm posture and control 
of vital breath (sriwruTu)-^, significant of bodily regeneration. 
Here we have travelled half-waj^ towards Samadhi. Here 
also we leave behind the obsessive urges of animal life. 
There is in Pranayama the end of ugly and evil existence 
and the beginning of a highly vitalized and enriched life. 

A good deal of psycho-organic energy is flowing along 
the peripheral channels. When this energy has learnt to 

Pp. 125 — 127. 

IS p. i7i. 

10 uut: i p. i72. 

20 cr^rffUT — 

i ''p. 172. 

22 Pp. 182-183. 

20 1 p. 180.— 1 p. iso. 

24 ufimr fffir .'TpjrrJiTu: 1 p. 186. ?r?r: 
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“?fir p. 190. 

Tiipus is m_i iuipor.tant term in Yoga Psychology, which means 
intense self-^ac.tivity for growth of the self from one psycho-moral 
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return and rest in its original matrix/ we have Pratyahrsra 
(sr^^?R)^h It is a state of complete rest, and the entire 
body and sense-organs are refreshed and rejuvenated foi‘ 
heightened action. Up to this stage, however, we are only 
struggling to break the barriers to creation. It is an 
effort for recuperation to begin the creative life. We now 
come to last stages. 

Our individual minds are rather feebly switched on to 
the central reservoir of creative energy. We, how^ever 
always draw from it by the process of concentration of 
vital power at our disposal. Even when we are trying to 
discover a new relation by means of reasoning, we a,re col- 
lecting ourselves and focussing it to one point. As its 
result, the conclusion enters the conscious levels unawares. 
As a matter of fact, we never think on the conscious plane, 
but w^e have thoughts coming up to us from a depth within. 
So is the case with other highly creative states of the mind. 

Energy flows to us, as it were in spurts or fountain- 
like gushes. The secret of genius is the capacity to con- 
centrate on some focal point. Yoga regards concentration 
(sTTT'Jrr) as the first step towards creative sate. Dharana 
means holding the mind on to some point. Modern Psycho- 
logy describes only the three stages of the (fewr, ny and 
which it calls the waking experience of a normal 
man. Interest that has been evinced in dreams is very recent. 
The regions of deep sleep and a state of transcendence as 
the fourth stage of the mind remain totally ignored. 
When the state of focussed energy emerges, the 

flow of life is continuous and in one direction. This has 
been called meditation (E^TTn)^®. It is a highly charged 
state, and, burns with the clearest flame of consciousness. 

25 ^fFfTTrse-psTT'riT i i9i. 

26 tTfvvrn p. i94r 
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The process of Yoga is not merely emptying the mind 
of old hoards of thoughts and emotions, but re-filling it 
also by opening up untapjDed springs of life and its serene 
joys. So when the meditative state has set in and is stabi- 
lized, thei'e is, first, unburdening of the mind of its complex 
fears and loosening of the individuality-bonds. It is the 
state of liberation and relaxation, and the subjective limits 
being overthrown, the objects shine with steady bright 
blaze. There is complete absorption-” of subjects’ psycho- 
neural energy in the objects’ quality. The object, surcharg- 
ed with immense vitality, produces an intimate sense of its 
reality. Its flow and flicker being over, the mind sees the 
object from the nearest. This tremendous impression of 
reality produced by the object in this state has been called 
super-perception . ( ) 

In fact our ordinary perception is shadowy, photo- 
graphic and not a real presentation of the object. When 
we behold green trees and flower-beds in bloom, the colour 
and form of things have a tendency to enter our soul and 
overwhelm us with their enchantment. But the commer- 
cial needs of life check this tendency from developing into 
a state of Samadhi, and cut short and thus dilute the real 
perceptual experience. But the tendency is there, — the 
tendency for self -absorption.®” This tendency, rightly call- 
ed Einfuhlung, is at the root of all aesthetic experience, 
and even all joys and pathos of life. 


39 l p. 195. Sanuidlii, from 

the point of view of Psycliolog-y, is the tendency to self-merger, 
so essential for any intensified percex)tion as in aesthetic enjoyment 
or watching difficult games and sports. The subject is un-burdened 
so that the object may shine forth in full blaze in it : 
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There are many roads leading to Saniadlii. But 
psychologically these seven stages have to be gone through. 
There are many sub-stages in the Samadhi state. But in 
each of the succeeding one there is greater intellectual 
illumination It is not a state 

of introversion or infantilism or a state of matter resulting 
from the death- wish of Freud and his school, as may be 
supposed by an unwary reader, for in introversion etc. 
there is a lowering of the vitality and a morbid escapist 
tendency. On the other hand, Samadhi invigorates the 
will to face reality, and creates a healthy and integrated 
attitude towards life and its demands. Cognitively, Sama- 
dhi has been significantly called That is, 

it is the state when perceptual presentations are accurate 
and intimate, imagination, vivid and unfaltering, and the 
unclouded intellection following the light of truth. We have 
then STITT, or then the mind, which has outgrown 

the limits of individuality, eliminates all chances of illogi- 
calities. Emotionally and aesthetically, Samadhi is the 
sweetest state for, as we have seen, aesthetic en- 

joyment is proportional to the capacity for self -absorption. 
Lastly, from the standpoint of ethical life, it is known as 
— a term meaning the shower of virtue. It means 
that ;a person with capacity for Samadhi has organized his 
urges under the broadest purpose of life, and created such 
a dynamic and ever expanding vision of human existence 
that vice becomes impossible. Thus from whatever point 

30 TRTT^l’^: I p. 196. 
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of view we eonsider, Yo^a practice seems to be the self- 
directed effort to attain perfect experience. Yoga is the 
way of most creative and fruitful life. 

§4. Afflicat-ion of the Yoga FAycho-dyna-mcs 

Yoga is nothing esoteric. It is a system of Psyeho- 
dynatoics, only true to India’s soil and civilization in its 
outlook and postulates. Below we make an attempt to 
illustrate how Yoga explains creation in Art. 

Yoga divides all mental states into waking, dream, 
sleep and Samadhi; Waking means wakefulness which 
means certain emotional tensions required for effort and 
adjustment. During dream we relax, which means we 
relax into a new order of tensions in the subterraneous 
regions of the mind. Thence we descend into sleep, where 
the psycho-neural tensions seem to be at rest. Western 
Psychology is not certain about the nature of dreamless 
sleep. According to Yoga, it is a fositive state, where 
though the tensions of the upper regions have ceased to 
operate, new laws emerge and take hold of the mind. Its 
laws are as definite as those of dream state or wakefulness. 
Many of our art-creations evidence the operations of these 
sub-regional laws. Samadhi differs from these states in 
certain fundamental points : It is not a descent, but ascent 
from wakefulness. It is an intensification of life by the 
re-conditioning of our emotional energies. There is here a 
complete release from tensions of v/aking experience. It 
is an experience- of liberation, where the only laws are the 
laws of free joy without the bondage of sense-titillation. 
Some of our art- workers, as we shall see later, testify to 
the operation of these laws. 

We now take some examples of art-creation : 

A work of art, it has been maintained, must have a 
material basis. The colour-effect and undulations of line 
are impoitant in painting and sculpture. So are the im- 
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pressions of niass and volume in architecture. In inusic, 
sound-effect is perceptual in origin and enjoyment. All 
these qualities of art can neither be enjoyed nor produced 
without intensification of waking experience. They re- 
require a ‘ release ’ of the mind much akin to that of 
Samadhi. Perhaps, this experience differs from Samadhi 
only in the point of sensory adjustment. 

But some of the art-creations have dreamy character. 
Thorburn even says that all art bears" close resemblance to 
dreams. ‘ The denizens of dreams’ spring from Ego’s un- 
conscious energy; so are the characters of the dramatist in 
a drama. The experiences of the artist are surcharged 
with intense libidinal fire, and, in a concentrated creative 
gusto, rush out into live figures and symbols. In fact, the 
outward image is filled out vdth colour from without, but 
filled in with fire and life from wdthin. An image, say a 
landscape painting of Bengali art, becomes a cluster of 
dreams. Such an image is the artistic symbol and a crea- 
tion of profoundly concentrated mental state. It cannot 
be enjoyed at the level oi imJcmg mind. In fact, all ima- 
ginative art, formal beauty, symmetry etc. yield joys of a 
dream. They are but externalized dreamy states. 

The chant of classic music, the moving rhythm of 
dance, the dynamic quality in a painting we call harmony, 
and the most pathetic situation in the first-rate tragedies, 
all tend to produce a state of deep sleep From this 

character of some important art-products the schools of 
Psycho-analysis have been led to suppose that all art- 
experience is infantile regression or introversion. Freud 
regards enjoyment in art-creations as a result of the wish- 
to-die, a desire to return to the primal state. Jung calls 
it incest-wish to return to the state of primeval matter 
(materia — meaning both mother and matter). No one 
denies that some art is of morbid nature and weakens the 
will. But in deep sleep, there is no general lowering of 
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life’s tempo. It is a state of exMliration without the wear 
and tear of waking mind’s struggle for adjustment. 

Then there is the sublime art of Vedic and Upanisadic 
songs, the religious painting and sculpture in mediaeval 
Europe and India. The religious artists, icon-makers and 
the architects of temples and churches sought, by means 
of cloud-kissing minerates, arches and lines etc. to give 
form to the formless, to present through suggestive symbols 
the supersensible realities in the medium of the sensible. 
Such an art can be created and appreciated in Samadhi 
state. In fact, the artists here are the seers and saints. 

Waking is the stage set for execution. In the midst 
of tensions here, there is the freedom of movement and 
action. For conception and creation, these tensions must 
cease and action be stayed. We create in dream, sleep 
and Samadhi, where the laws of tension are conducive tb 
creation. These states are really induced by the artist. 
They inquire some sort of psycho-physical integration. In 
Samadhi, the integration of the mind, its re-ordinary and 
re-conditioning, are perfect from the aesthetic, ethical and 
scientific standpoints. 


SHORT NOTES 

The significance of Candragwpta II’s title Cakravikrama 
By Dashakatha Sharma 

One of the Gupta coins^from the hoard recently unearthed 
at Bayana (Rajasthan) bears the legend, Cakmvikramah, 
and represents the king as receiving some divine gift from 
the god Visnud The occurrence of the vtovA' mkrama, 
here has rightly led numismatists to assign the coin to 
Candragupta II who, as we know, bore also the titles, 
Siihhavikraina, Vikramdhka and Vikramaditya, all of 
them emphasising the vikrama or prowess of this Gupta 
Emperor. But while the meaning of these appellations is 
clear, Cakramkrama is still something of a riddle. It 
must, of course, have a meaning, and a meaning, too, that 
would suit the scene depicted on the coin. A good help in 
understanding its true significance would perhaps be the 
following verse from the Si’ca-Mahimnah-S totra : — 

Hariste sdhasram kamalabalimddhdya -padayor- 

yadekone tasmin nijamudaharannetrakamalam ! 

gato hhaktyvdrekaJi parinatimasau cakravapusd 
traydndm raksdyai Tripurahara jdgarti jagatdm 

Here Siva is the giver, and Visnu, his devotee, the 
receiver of the gift of SudaT§ana-cakra. And this cakra 
is no mere ornament. It is an ever-active weapon protect- 
ing the three worlds.^ In the coin, we are discussing, 
Visnu takes the place of Siva. The devotee is Candra- 
gupta II who, in return for his great devotion, receives 

^ Tlie coin lias .been . illustrated .and described by Dr, A-S. 
Altekar in the Illustrated Weekly, 2%-D.d February, 1948. 

® See lines 3 and 4 of the verse quoted above. 
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from Visnu the Divine gift of Vais^m^ or Sudarsma 
Cakra, a gift most probably symbolising the idea that 
Lord Visnu had been pleased to endow Candragupta II 
with a prowess {vikrama) and vigilance equal to that of his 
own so that he (Candragupta II) might efficient- 

ly discharge his duties as a sdrvahhauma or cakravartin. 
Ihus interpreted the coin obviously proclaims Candra- 
gupta Ti & ekddhi,'p(ttya or universal sovereignty, but it 
proclaims equally well his profoundly devotional nature, 
sincere conviction that all that he had was a gift of God.® 


^^3 Perhaps this is the idea conveyed by Candragupta II’s title 



ESSENTIALS OF HINDU CtJLTTOl:* 

By Bhagavan Das 

With the advent of Sva-raja there has been a very desir- 
able revival of interest among Hindus, (even many, not all, 
by any means, of those who have been educated in modern 
western ways of thought), in the traditional Dharma and 
the language in which it is embodied and expounded viz., 
Sanskrta, in the ancient Scriptures. (To some^ of these 
modern-educated the names of Manu and Vyasa and 
Krsna and anathema maranathaX). Hindi has been dec- 
lared by the Bharata Government to be the national 
language, Bastra-bhasa, of India. But there has been a 
growing demand, from many quarters of India and many 
sections of the Hindu public, that Sanskrta should be made 
Rastra-bhasa in place of Hindi. And at least one weekly 
and one monthly, within my knowledge, have been pub- 
lished in that language, in U.P., for some time now. In 
a way, no doubt, Sanskrt would be more acceptable to all 
the provinces (or States according to the new Constitution) 
of India than Hindi; because, some centuries ago, it was 
the common language of all India, understood by all the 
well-educated and learned everywhere ; even as English dur- 
ing the last hundred years and even now. But it is a very 
difficult language, not easily learnt, and quite unfit for use 
by the general public. For that very reason it began to be 
replaced, since before Buddha’s birth, by Pali, Prakrta 
etc., which have become gradually transformed into the 
four most important mother-tongues of the northern two- 
thirds of India, and even the four most important mother- 
tongues of South India, viz., Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, 

* Address delivered on Mai-ch, 19, 1950 in the Annual General 
Meeting of the Institute. 
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Malayalam, are full of Sanskrta words- Realising this, 
efforts are being made in several quarters to simplify it, 
by ignoring many of the rules of Panini’s grammar. Eg., a 
BharaMya-Vidya-Praeara-Samiti has been established in 
Agra, a main object of which is such simplification. 

But even if Sanskrta were revived, even if it came into 
wide use in the course of some decades, even if the impos- 
sible tasks of creating skt. equivalents for thousands of 
technical words of western science — knowledge of which 
will always remain indispensable for Indian professors 
and students — even then the problem would remain un- 
solved as to what exactly is Hinduism or rather Sanatana 
Dharma and what are the Essentials of that Hindu Cul- 
which all (self-styled, brahmana) Pandits as well as 
many others of us are very rightly wishing to revive. It 
is very necessary that all of us who are interested in the 
matter should make our own minds clear first, and then 
that of the general public as far as possible, as to ‘What 
exactly is the specifically differentiating characteristic of 
what we call Hinduism, Hindu Dharma, Sanatana Dhar- 
ma, or Arya Dharma 1 ’ 

Ask any one who calls himself a Hindu, literate or 
illiterate, even a Pandit most deeply versed in Vedas, 
Smrtis, Itihasa-Purana, Sastras ; he will not be able to give 
you a satisfactory reply. 

Is it Hkhd and sutra, top-tuft (like that of Amerin- 
dians) and sacred thread? But children of even highest- 
and-holiest feeling brahmana have no Hkha till mundana, 
head-shaving sacrament, and no sacred thread till formal 
investiture with it, wpanayana. Sannyasis have neither. 
Also followers of the Sama-Veda keep no top-tuft: msi- 
khdh sama-gdh. And there are Smrti-texts which say 
‘gotra-cihnam §ikhd-karma, top-tuft is only a mark of 
the clan to which the wearer belongs; and, accordingly, it 
is worn in different ways, on different parts of the skull, 
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in different parts of India. Some Smrtis say also tliat 
the sacred thread should be worn during performance of 
special rites and ceremonies, and need not be worn all day 
and night. 

Is it belonging to one of the four castes? But there are 
no longer only four castes. Instead, there are some twenty^ 
five hundred castes and sub-castes and sub-sub-castes, 
each exclusive of all others. 

Is it knowledge of Sanskrta? Not one in ten thousand 
or even twenty-five thousand has it. 

Any particular form of dress ? Every State, every 
caste, every profession has its own. More, it has varied 
century after century in the same State and caste or sub- 
caste. The dress of the Banaras Pandit of today is very 
different from that of his grandfather a hundred years 

Is it belief in Vedas? Buddhists, Jainas, Sikhs, 
trikas do not believe in them. The six astika (believing) 
and six nastika (non-believing) darsanas, views, philoso- 
phies, outlooks upon life and the universe, are well-known. 
But even among the dstikas (believers in a future life and 
w;orld). Yoga, Saiikhya, Mimamsa, Nyaya, Vaisesika, do 
not believe in a personal God (though Nyaya and Vaisesika 
are popularly and erroneously supposed to do so). Nor do 
any of these believe in Veda as word of God. Some of 
them believe in Veda but not in a personal God. Others, 
^.the reverse. A^va-, go-, nara-medha, ceremonial sacri- 
ffce of horse, cow, man, have completely disappeared. The 
last horse sacriiice definitely known to history was perform- 
ed by Emperor Samudra Gupta in Banaras some fifteen 
centuries ago. It is not knowm whether he performed it 
with all its horrible filthy obscenities or had them omitted. 

Is worship of any particular form of deity such 
specific mark? There are hundreds of sects, each hav- 
ing its own object of worship. 
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Any particular mantra. There are over a score of 
gayatrls and scores of other mantras : 

_ Is it any particular custom or practice? There are 
hundreds upon hundreds of different customs and practices 
in different castes and sub-castes and parts of the country 

as to what to eat and what to not eat, from whose hand to 
take food and drink, whether to eat off metal dishes 
and cups or off only leaves, whether to put salt on 
the bare ground besides the plate or leaf holding 
other wiands or put it also on plate or leaf, with whom to 
interdme or intermarry, whether father-in-law and son- 
in- aw should see each others’ faces or not, whether mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law should see each others’ faces 

or not’ etc. Laws of inheritance and succession are very 
different in the Stri-rajyas of Malabar where matriarchate 
prevails, naranam matula-kramah, sisters’ son inherits. 
And so on and so forth. ^ 

If a careful investigation were made of such varia- 
tions by a group of workers and result published, it would 
probably make a large volume of a thousand pages. It is 

all well worth doing. The new Hindu Code BiU^ 

passed as it stands, without substantial modifications, 

which IS not very likely, though possible— will no doubt 
cause some change in these customs and practices and re- 
uce, as is very desirable, the bewildering* variety; but 

even then some will continue for long yet. 

What then, in these circumstances, should be regard- 
ed as specific characteristic of Sanatana Dharma ? In one 
sentence, it is Samaja-VyavastM, Socio-Individual Orga- 
nisation of the Progeny of Manu, Tanzim-i-Jama’at-i- 
Bani-Adam, of men, Manavas, Humans, Children of 
Adam, Adi-Manu, on the principles of Y arna-Bharma and 
Airama Dharma viz., Karmarm FarwaA and Yayasd 
Asramah, as founded in and arising out of .4 dhyatma 
* yd, A-dvaita Vedanta Philosophy and Psychology. In 
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other words, four main general professions and occupations, 
viz. learned, executive, commei-cial, industrial, according 
to congenital 'vocational aptitude and teinperanient, and 
four main orders, student, householder, honorary unremu- 
nerated public worker, and renunciant sannyas^. 

This Science of Human nature, i.e.. Nature of the In- 
dividualised self, and of Divine Nature, i.e.. Nature of 
the Infinite, Eternal, Universal Self, Science of Jivatma 
and Param-Atma, is expounded in Ufanisads, which are 
probably ten thousand years old or more and Bhagavad- 

which is a systematic abridgment of them, and is five 
thousand years old. Gita is part of Vyasa’s great epic 
MaMhhdrata-, and the Great War described in it by 
Vyasa as eye-witness, was fought 3100 B.C. in round 
figures, according to latest up-to-date Indian scholars. 
And the Scheme of Human Organisation, very briefly in 
dicated in Gltd, is expounded in detail in Manu-Smrti, 
latest edition of which, as found in the current version, is 
between twenty two and twenty-five hundred years old by 
practically unanimous agreement of Indian as well as Euro- 
pean Indologists. But Manu is mentioned in Vedas with 
reverance— Tad vai Mncana Manuh avadat tad Bhesajam, 
whatever Manu has said is panacea, is elixir; and his 
verses — some not found in the current version — are repeat- 
edly quoted in Mahdbhdrata. He is also referred to and 
quoted in Valmiki’s Rdmdyana. And traditions are cur- 
rent of a Brhan-Manu-Smrti and also of Munava-Dharma- 
sutras, as part of Ved-angas, In fact, in some editions 
of Mamt-tSmrti, diligent editors have collected in appen- 
dices, upwards of four hundred, not found in the current 
version, but found in Brhan Mann and other works, and 
quoted by post-Sankara writers. 

It has been the fashion among western orientalists to 
reduce the age of Indian Seriptures as much as possible, 
on the principle on which Bishop Ussber determined that 
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the World was created by God exactly 4004 B.C. Even 
such liberal-minded students of Indian Philosophy as 
Aldous Huxley, popular and versatile writer on many sub- 
jects, and as great an admirer of U'panisads as Schopen- 
hauer, but far more apparatus for study of them than 
was available to Schopenhauer a hundred years ago, assigns 
to them no higher antiquity than 800 B.C. in his recent 
book, Grey Eminence (pub. 1949). But progress in astro- 
nomy, geology, physics, archaeology, evolutionary biology 
and other sciences has exploded good Bishop Ussher’s view, 
and even devout Roman Catholics are ashamed of it. 
Buddha, twenty-five Centuries ago, described the evils of 
the'caste system’, as it was current in his time, condemned 
the principles of Janmana, caste-by-birth, and en- 

deavoured to reform it by restoring it to its primal original 
scientific basis of Karmand V arnah , vocational profession- 
by- worth and way of winning livelihood. His contem- 
porary, Mahdvlra Jaina did exactly the same. In Mahd- 
hhdrata also, the question is repeatedly discussed and de- 
cided definitely and emphatically in favour of Aamana. 

Incidentally, persons who are calling loudly for res- 
toration of Bharatiya should consider what it 

was in the times of Kauravas and Pandavas— polyandrous 
marriage of Draupadi with five Pand.ava brothers; any 
amount of polygymy culminating in Krsna’s ‘lawful’ mar- 
riages with eight women, supplemented by sixteen thou- 
sand and one hundred concubines; alcohol-guzzling to such 
an extent that it caused internecine destruction of all the 
Yadavas; gambling with stakes of not only property but 
liberty and even wives, so that Yudhisthira lost Draupadi 
to Duryodhana, whereupon the latter’s brother Dussasana 
promptly dragged her by her hair into the rdja-sabhd and 
began pulling off her san to make her completely naked; 
while all the chivalrous knights, even Bhisma and Drona, 
iwere looking on without interfering. Even Sita vows gf- 
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i Brings of a thousand jars of alcohol each to Ganga and 
Yamuna if she returned safely with husband and brother- 
in-law to Ayodhya. Polyandry prevails still in Jaunsar 
BaWaf (Dehra Dun District) ; girls were being sold openly 
in the hills; wives were being exchanged or sold publicly 
during a fair held annually at Sipi near Simla. And so 
on. Steps have been and are being taken by the U.P. and 
East Punjab Governments to stop these doings now. 

To return to the question of Karmana verses Janmand. 

Aitareya Brdhmana, Taittirlya Upamsad, and other 
ancient scriptures mention almost a dozen different /orms 
of government , autocratic monarchy, constitutional monar- 
chy, diarchy, republic, gana-rdfya, sangha-rdjya, etc. 
But the form of society has remained the same throughout, 
under them all, i.e. , four main professions in collective life 
and four stages in individual life. 

The opening verses of Mami-Smrti h&gm with a dra- 
matic but very significant myth. They say that the pime- 
val Rsis, sages and seers, reverently approached Manu, 
Primal Progenitor of those Ilsis and of the Human Race, 
and requested him to teach to them the dTiarmas. riarht- 
and-duties, of the four professions and four stages. They 
also stated the reason why they asked him and none else: 
'Because thou alone knowest the meaning and Purpose of 
Life and the object of the supreme in periodically creat- 
ing and destroying these countless worlds’. Response to 
the request is the Scheme of Organisation of the Human 
Race, without which human beings cannot achieve the 
Fourfold Purpose of Life, viz., Dharma, Artha, Kama, 
and Moksa. The reason for requesting Manu and no other 
indicates the A-dvaita Vedanta Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy on which the Scheme is firmly founded. 

Later on, Mayu Smrti states : 
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‘All this uiiivei'se which is indicated by the word is 
but Ideation of the Supreme Self. He who kiioweth not 
the Mature of that Supreme Self, being ignorant of the 
Meaning and Purpose of life, cannot bring any action to 
fruitful issue; for he will not be able to guide his own and 
others ’lives righteously, duteously, purposefully.’ Such 
ignorance is the one sole cause of the aweful failure of the 
rulers, leaders, teachers of all the nations and countries 
of today, to establish ‘peace on earth and goodwill among 
men’. 

I see that Dr. Radhakrishnan, Ambassador of our In- 
dian Republic to Russia, when presenting fresh credentials 
to the Vice-President of XJ.S.S.R., Comorade Mikhael 
Grechukha, on 5th March, said, : “We face our problems 
with the wisdom of the ages as the fervour of youth” . I, 
for one, to my profound sorrow, see much “ fervour of 
youth” and very alarming fervour too, but no sign at all of 
“the wisdom of ages”, in dealing with our problems. 
Absence of that wisdom makes the fervour positivelv dan- 
gerous. In fact it has already resulted in deplorable" mani- 
festations of several sorts, communists’ crimes, socialisG’ 
blunders, communal riots and murders etc. 

The ignorance is by no means confined to India and 
Pakistan. It is widely prevalent in Russia, China, USA 
to mention only the bigger countries. If only a little of 
the Indian Ancient “ Wisdom of the ages ” wei'e import- 
ed into their activities by Indian and Pakistani rulers and 
also by those of the other three countries mentioned prin- 
cipally Russia — for the fate of the two is now inextricably 
bound up with that of the three — then indeed all the prob- 
lems that are agonising Mankind today would be solved 
satisfactorily, so far as is humanly possible, 
plete abolition of all pain and evil is impossible, fg fact 
against the Law of Polarity, of Duality, of Pairs of Op- 
posites, Dmm-D'oam, which pervades and governs all 
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Nature; and only reduction of them, i.e., minimisation of 
misery and maximisation of happiness, in a given space for 
a given time is possible. 

In this way may be established, for a few hundred 
years at least let us hope, the longed-for “ peace on earth 
and good-will among men.”*' 


^ More oil this siibiect can obviously not be said in this 
paper. If any one happens to become interested in the subjecp 
he may pursue it in roy many books, small and large, Hindi, 
Sanskrit, and English, which I am ashamed to be compelled to 
mention, very imperfect as they are, in the lamentable absence 
of better ones- 




Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the 
General Council of the Ganganatha Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad. 

The Annual General Meeting of the General Council 
of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute was held in the 
Institute Building on Sunday, March 19, 1950 at 5 p.m. 
In the absence of the President — Dr. Bhagavan Das, the 
Vice-President Dr. Ainaranatha Jha took the chair. 

The following members were present ; Dr. Amara- 
natha Jha (in the chair), Prof. A. C. Mukerji, Dr. B. R. 
Salcsena, Shri E. C. Tandon, Dr. B. P. Saksena, Shri 
Shamsher Bahadur, Pandit Debi Prasad Shukla, Shri 
Vibhutinatha Jha, Shri B. N. Banerji, Rial Ram Charan 
Agarwal, Dr. P. K. Acharya, Dr. Ishwari Prasad, Pt. K. 
Chattopadhyaya, Shri M. K. Ghose and Dr. Umesh Mishra. 

After the minutes of the last Annual Meeting were 
read and confirmed the meeting passed a condolence resolu- 
tion at the sad death of Mr. Naim-ur-Rehman one of our 
Ordinary members. The Secretary then read out the An- 
nual Report which is printed elsewhere in the Journal. It 
was adopted. 

Dr. B. P. Saksena made a suggestion that the Fro- 
ceeding.s of the meeting and also the Annual Eej:ort should 
be written and published in Hindi. But it was pointed out 
liy the Chairman that as these were published in the Insti- 
tute Journal intended for the readers in India and abroad, 
the suggestion could not be accepted. In the unavoidable 
absence of the Treasurer, the Secretary presented the 
Statement of Accounts and the Estimated Budget for the 
year 1950-51, which were recorded and adopted respective- 
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ly after some discussion regarding the low salary paid to 
the Pandit of the Manuscript section. 

After this the Chairman made the following remarks ; 
The Budget Estimate may be approved with the direction 
to the Executive Committee that the expenditure should 
not exceed the income. The only source of income is from 
capital investment which is just enough for the publication 
of the Journal . There is no certain income out of which 
the establishment can be paid. 

After this the meeting recorded a resolution express- 
ing thanks to the Governments of Orissa and West Ben- 
gal for their grant of Es. 1,000/- and Es. 2,500/- respec- 
tively. The meeting also expressed its thanks to the Gov- 
ernment of U.P. and expressed the hope that the Univer- 
sity Grants’ Committee’s recommendations for the grant 
to the Institute should be accepted. 

As usual the Committee resolved to request the Ac- 
countant General, U.P. to depute an officer to audit the 
accounts of the Institute for the next year. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das, the President of the Institute had 
kindly accepted to address the members of the Institute. 
But due to his old age it was not possible for him to attend 
the meeting and address it. So the address written out by 
him (which is published elsewhere) was read out by the 
Secretary. 

There being no other business the meeting was declared 
closed with thanks to the chair and the members. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GANGANATHA JHA 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, ALLAHABAD. 

On behalf of the Eixecutive Committee of the Ganga- 
natha Jha Eesearch Institute I present the Annual Report 
for the year ending on March 31, 1949. During the year 
under review the most important work has been the con- 
struction of a Aving of the Institute Building in which we 
have all gathered today. For full six years we enjoyed the 
hospitality of the authorities of the Hindu Boarding House 
for which we are most grateful. Since coming to our own 
building our responsibilities and needs have increased. 
Visitors come to gather information on various problems 
and topics and also to consult important books and manus- 
cripts. This is one of the most important purpose of an 
Institute which should always be ready to supply such in- 
formation as in the ordinary course one cannot get else- 
where. We do not lend books or manuscripts; scholars are 
eager to consult them in the Institute and also to get trans- 
cripts of manuscripts at their own cost. For all this we 
need an up to date equipment and also a highly competent 
research staff. It is a pity that there is no library where 
all the published books on Indology can be had. I have 
made representations to the Ministry of Education, Gov- 
ernment of India to make such alterations in the law by 
which some institutions in the country should get all the 
publications free of cost. For a big country like India 
there should be at least five places, as for instance, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Delhi, Allahabad and Poona, where an up 
to date library should exist. I do not know what effect 
my representation will have, but it would have been much 
more effective had some members of the Parliament taken 
up this question. 

3i'5 
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Since We came to this building we have been able to 
classify and catalogue our books. Proper cards have been 
prepared. We maintain a complete Accession Register. 
Card Cataloguing of Manuscripts is also in good progress. 
After it is complete we hope to take up a descriptive cata- 
logue of Manuscripts. Even now one can easily see w^-hat 
a rich collection of Manuscripts we have, some of which are 
indeed rare. But the Collection of Manuscripts and their 
preservation are both costly and difficult. Every effort is 
being made to look after them with as great a care as pos- 
sible. 

As members will see we have constructed only one 
wing so far with two rooms on the ground floor and two 
on the first floor. This alone has cost us Ris. 35,34r2/8/-. 
Of this, the U.P. Government have donated Rs. 15,000/- 
only and the rest has been spent from our own funds. Be- 
sides, we have spent over one thousand on furniture 
and other equipment. We have also made arrangements 
for constructing other portions of the building and as soon 
as we get further grants we shall start it. Even as it is 
we need very badly closed shelves for keeping manuscripts. 

All this needs money. It is discouraging that we have 
had practically no donations except the above mentioned 
grant from the U.P. Government and Rs. 1,000/- from 
the Government of Orissa for which we are thankful to 
both. Dr. Amaranatha Jha continued to give us a research 
scholarship. The U. P. University Grants’ Committee 
visited our Institute in July last and was very much im- 
pressed with what we have done so far for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. It seems the Committee has made 
recommendations for both recurring and non-recurring 
grants to the Government. The Secretary approached the 
Minister of Education, U. P. Government and also the 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India personally and has sent representations to them. We 
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hope the response will be satisfactory. The conditions in 
the country, however, have so deteriorated that in spite of 
our individual efforts no help has so far been received. It 
is needless for me to remind our Patrons and all those who 
are interested in the studies of Indologv that without 
their help and encouragement the Institution cannot grow. 
It is they who can realise the importance of this Institute. 
History shows that it is their munificence which alone is 
responsible for the existence of big public institutions in 
the country. Who else can preserve the glorious heritage 
of our country of which every one of us is so proud? We 
need public sympathy and encouragement from those who 
lealise the importance of our activities. ^W^e are sure when 
they will see that we have done so much work, they will 
never let this work suffer for want of funds. 

Memhershif 

The total number of Ordinary Members of the Insti- 
tute on the 1st of January 1950 was 84 like the previous 
yeai . The number of Life Members was 85 as against 82 
of last year, and that of Benefactors 20 as against 19 of 
the last year. The total number of all the members of the 
Institute at present is 209. Two ordinary members have 
dropped during the year. 

Meeting,^ 

We had four meetings of the Executive Committee 
this year and most of the other business was transacted by 
correspondence. 

Publications 

During the year under review we have published Part 
IVt of Vol. V and the first part of Vol. VI containing 403 
pages of our Quarterly Eesearch Journal. Due to the 
difficulties of the Press we have jiot been able to bring our 
F. 32 
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Journal up to date in spite of all our efforts. I am sorry 
to inform our members of the unusual delay in the publi- 
cation of the Sanskrit Documents. The delay is due to 
the retirement of Dr. S. N. Sen from the Directorship of 
the National Archives of India; he was the General Edi- 
tor. But now we are much more hopeful because .the only 
portion which is in the Press is a short Index. We have 
made some selection of good and rare works for publica- 
tion, but lack of funds stands in the way of our undertak- 
ing their publication. 

Additions to the Library 

More than fifty books have been presented during the 
year and some have been purchased also for the use of our 
Research Scholars. The manuscript section has been very 
much enriched. More than 200 manuscripts have been 
purchased this year, and I am glad to find that some of 
them are very important and rare. 

Since our coming to this new building the Institute 
remains open from 12 Noon to 6 p.m. A Curator has 
been temporarily appointed- We have ordered for Steel 
shelves for keeping printed books and as soon as we get 
them, it will be possible for us to make better arrange- 
ments of our books which are still scattered in so many 
places at present. But for want of funds we have not 
been able to purchase closed shelves for keeping manus- 
cripts. This again is one of our pressing needs. Manus- 
cripts require more space and greater care. 

Research Scholarship 

We had, as members already know, three research 
scholars. Their term is now over. Shri A. S. Nataraja 
Ayyar, M.A.., L.M., of Madras was working on ‘ M'irtiam- 
sa Rules of Interpretation.’ I am glad to inform the 
jpembers that, the work j§ now complete, It covers some 
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800 pages of roolscap size in manuscript. He has worked 
under the guidance of Mm. Dr. Umesha Mishra, the Sec- 
retary of the Institute. The Executive Committee on the 
proposal of the Secretary requested Dr. Sir S. Varadachari, 
Retired Judge, Federal Court, to scrutinise the work of 
Shri ISTataraja, Ayyar, Dr. Varadachari was kind enough 
to take the trouble of going through it and has given a good 
report on the work. The term of Shri Ayyar expired on De- 
cember 31, 1949 but he has been appointed temporarily to 
look after the Library. The period of the other two scholars, 
namely, Shri Daksinamurti Shastri and Virendra Acharya 
is also now over and the work they did, is preserved in the 
Institute. All this has to be now published for which we 
need funds. 

The Executive Committee proposes to award the next 
scholarship for research in Buddhist Philosophy based on 
original texts, and we shall take necessary steps to appoint 
a really qualified scholar before long. 

This is in brief a survey of the activities of the Insti- 
tute during the year under report. Now, it is my pleasant 
duty to express my gratitude to all those who have helped 
the Institute in different capacities— contributing articles, 
presenting books, giving donations and so on. I hope they 
will continue their cooperation in future. 

List of Journals received in Exchange 

1. Journal U. P. Historical Society, Lucknow. 

2. Journal Adyar Library, Madras. 

3. Journal of Indian History, Madras. 

4. Bulletin of the Deccan College, Post-Graduate 
Research Institute, Poona. 

5. Main Current of Modern Thought, U.S.A. 

6. Govt. Oriental 'Mss. Library, Timpati. 

7. Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, 

Poona. , 
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8. Journal of the Greater India Society, Calcutta. 

9. Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Patna. 

10. Vishva Bharati Quarterly, Shantiniketan. 

11. Jain Gazette, Lucknow. 

12. Prabuddha Bharata, Calcutta. 

13. Journal of the Andhra History and Culture 
Guntur. 

14. ®harati; Bharatiya Sanskritic Vidyapitha Jour- 
nal, Nagpur. 

15. Journal of the Oriental Research, Kuppuswami 
Shastri Research Institute, Madras. 

16. Astrological Magazine, Bangalore. 

17. Journal of the Rama Varma Research Institute, 
Trichur. 

18. Journal Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay. 

19. Journal of the Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti, 
Gauhati. 

20. Journal of the Venkateshwara Oriental Research 
Institute, Tirupati. 

21. Journal of the Bengal Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, Calcutta. 

22. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Studies in the Puranic records on tiindu rites and cus- 
toms by Dr. R. C. Hazra, M.A,, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, University of Dacca. Published by the 
University of Dacca; p. 367, 1940. 

The book under review is a thesis approved for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Dac- 
ca. It consists of two pai’ts. The first part deals with 
the Major and the Minor Puranas and the chronology of 
the Puranic chapters on Hindu Rites and Customs while 
the Second Part is divided into five sections; (1) The Hin- 
du Society before 200 A.D. and the Puranic Rites and 
Customs in the First Stage of their developement ; (2) The 
Hindu Society from the 3rd to the 6th cen. A.D. ; (3) Brah- 
manieal Elements in the Puranic Teachings ; (4) The 
Puranic Rites and Customs as influenced by the Economic 
and Social Needs of the Sacerdotal Class; and (5) Absorp- 
tion of Tantricism by the Puranic Rites and Customs. 
Besides, there are two Appendices, Bibliography and 
Index. 

Dr. Hazra has done very useful work on the studies of 
Puranas hnd Upapuranas. His critical outlook and in- 
vestigations have been always a matter of great satisfac- 
tion. The present work is also the result of his hard 
labour and fruitful researches. He has clearly brought 
out the immense importance of the study of the Puranas in 
various aspects, particularly the Rites and Customs. It 
is a matter of great satisfaction that Dr. Hazra has based 
all his conclusions on the study of original sources. 

The subject is so vast, the resources are so extensive 
and difficulties in getting the correct version of the texts 
are so innumerable that a single volume like this is not at 
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all sufficient to present all the aspects of the topics easily. 
But in spite of this, the achievements of Dr. Hazra are 
very praise- worthy. He has handled the topics very 
carefully. His method of expressing the results of his 
researches is quite interesting and convincing. I am sure 
this volume will create an interest in the minds of its 
readers for a more extensive study of the Puranas. 


Writers in Pree India : published by the P. E. N. India 

Centre; 22, Narayan Dhabolkar Road, Malabar Hills, 

Bombay 6; pp. 256; Rs. 5/-. 

The volume under review while recording the proceed- 
ings of the 2nd. All-India Writers’ Conference held at 
Benares in 1947, gives a critical analysis of some of the 
problems whch face some of the authors in India today as 
well as a survey of the various Indian literatures between 
1945 and 1947. The ideals of the .P.E.N. being what they 
are, it was natural that, among others, it should discuss 
such problems as “The Cultural Unity of India”, “App- 
lied Culture”, “The Attitude of Classical and Modern 
Writers towards fundamental values of Life,” “Freedom 
of Expression” and “Writers Responsibilities in Modern 
India”. These are indeed the issues which face every 
author in India today — the more so because the partition 
and subsequent cultural crisis have raised grave doubts in 
the minds of the writer about the use of writing and the 
themes on which he should write. Shri Atulananda 
Chakravarty’s paper on “Applied Culture” is especially 
enlightening in this regard as his emphasis is on the crea- 
tion of “a mental atmosphere that may engender a better 
human behaviour and render the mosaic of human society 
moi'e beautiful, more cohesive, more co-operative, more 
communicative”. Herein would lie the ultimate salvation 
of the bewildered writer : in the extent to which he can 
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extend the borders of culture and infuse it in common life. 
This in truth is also the ideal of the P.E.N. and it is a 
pity that the other discussions have now and then forgotten 
this fact. Otherwise, the debate on the problem of value 
would not have ended merely with an emphasis on the crea- 
tion of emotion or of beauty or the one on ‘writers’ respon- 
sibility should not have concluded on an entirely subjec- 
tive level. 

The second part of the volume is also a work of unequal 
merit and emphasis, and while there are some surveys 
which seek to outline the tendencies with a bare sprinkling 
of names, others simply give a catalogue of books and their 
authors. The result is that while Bengali appears, from 
the survey, not to be a virile literature, Sanskrit seems to 
be a language that is being written all round. Again, 
some of the surveys betray an attempt at over-rating con- 
temporary authors, the most glaring of which is Dr. 
Iyengar’s review of Indo- Anglian literature which gives 
a rather exaggerated account of our success in English 
writing. It would be surely better if, while getting such 
surveys prepared for future conferences, a board of editors 
sit together and outline the scope and manner of every re- 
cord so that emphasis and description are equally distri- 
buted between the various accounts. It would be also 
better if the editor would print the other papers published 
elsewhere to make the proceedings really complete. 

Even then, “ Writers in Free India ” will be an at- 
tractive volume for all authors and those interested in the 
literary work done in India. The Indian P.E.N. must be 
thanked for publishing such, a volume. 

amar mukeeji. 
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Evolution OF Songs : Sliripada Bandopadhaya ; Vani 
Mandir, Bharatiya Sangit Sahitya Prakashak, Prem- 
nangar, Sabzimandi, Delhi; pp. 120; Es. 3/6/-. 

While written with the laudable intention of publi- 
cising the art of Indian music, the volume unfortunately is 
full of so many mistakes of fact and theory that the space 
at our disposal prevents us from pointing out in great de- 
tails. Moreover, Shri Banerji seems to be over-charmed 
by a set of adjectives which he throws about so indiscrimi- 
nately that they lose all their sharpness and prevent us 
from forming a real estimate of the musicians he has 
spoken about. The arrangement is also faulty and 
creates a lot of confusion as when the author while narra- 
ting the life of Dilipchandra Dwivedi suddenly starts nar- 
rating the affairs of the College of Indian Music Baroda. 

All such inaccuracies of method and detail make 
“Evolution of Songs” a bad book, in spite of the material 
that it contains. Some of the inaccuracies are indeed mis- 
leading and one is really exasperated to look into the ap- 
pendix which tries to list all the names of the artists and 
the art-critics. Such books, instead of doing any service 
to the cause of music, do it harm and the author is strongly 
advised to revise the entire material and write it out with 
a more strictly scientific attitude. Otherwise, the book 
would definitely fail in the purpose with which it has been 
written. 

AMAE MUKEEJI 


Some aspects of Education in Ancient India. — Dewan 
Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Eao Endowment Lectures 
in the University of Madras by Dr. C- Kunhan Eaja, 
Adyar Libraiy, Madras, 1960. Pages ix and HI. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Eaja delivered two lectures at the 
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above foundation of the Madras University and are now 
published as No. 73 of the Adyar Library Series. 

The I lofes&oi has laid emphasis upon the continuity 
and unity of tradition relating to education from the early 
Vedic times to even recent times through the period of the 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads, the Sutras and 
Smrtis. The Aedic culture could be summarised in two 
words Dhanna and Brahman -, a;a.d these have developed as 
the philosophical systems of India. The theory of the 
three natal debts and the Brahmacarya asrama were spe^ 
daily prescribed for the preservation and continuance of 
the cultural traditions of India. The convocation address 
at the end of the TaiUirlya Ujxmisad and the advice of 
the king to the would-be annointed prince in Buna’s Ka- 
dambart are valuaidc even today. The book is very use- 
ful and gives a pleasaiit reading and instruction to young 
graduates of the present day. 

—A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


Edicts of Asoka (Priyadarsin), with English translation 
by G. Si’inivasamurti and A. N. Krishna Aiyangar 
and an introduction by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 
Adyar Library, Madras, 1950; pages xliii and 147. 
Price, boards R.s. 2; cloth Rs. 3. 

The Adyar l.ibraiy should be congiutulated for this 
handy and hand.sonie (slition of the Edicts of Asoka in the 
original Prakrt with a Sanskrit chdyd, transliteration and 
translation into English with an elaborate introduction 
from the pen of the gi'cat historian Sri K. V. Rangaswami 
lyangar. 

Asoka ruled an empire bigger than the British Em- 
piie in India and was the most remarkable and imposing of 
the rulers ol the coiudry. His edicts serve for the ins- 
truction of the future generation in Dharma till the end of 
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the aeon (Kalpa). A'soka organised a system of foreign 
missions which permanently determined the religious his- 
tory of a large portion of the world. The substance of his 
edicts emphasises the respect for the absolute uncondition- 
al right of the meanest animal to retain the breath of life 
until the last moment permitted by nature ; and along with 
reverence to elders and superiors and truth, the toleration 
and sympathy for the belief and practices of others was 
laid down as a fundamental duty. He considered the wel- 
fare of the world as the highest duty and all his subjects 
were his children. — A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


Nehru Abhinandan Granth: A Birthday Book. Pre- 
sented to Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India on completion of his sixtieth year, Nov. 14, 1949. 
Published by Vishwanath More of the Aryavarta Pra- 
kashan Griha, 47, Muktarambabu Street, Calcutta 7. 
Price Es. 30. 

Unlike the usual birthday-books presented to political 
leaders, the one under review contains much that may in- 
terest the scholarly world too. There are thoughtful arti- 
cles on History, Art, Politics, Literature, Modern Indian 
Languages, etc. and a translation of a selection of original 
writings in different languages of India written for this 
volume. The volume is worthy of an honourable place on 
the shelves of an art-lover (there are some 76 plates inde- 
pendently given of distinctive Indian paintings, some of 
which had not seen the light of day so far indicating of 
cultural heritage of the people of our country) as well as a 
Nehru-enthusiast. There is a valuable bibliography of 
books and articles by and on Pandit Nehru in English and 
in the principal Indian languages. 
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Darbhanga : By Dr. Jayakanta Mishra, Published by the 
Local Secretary, XIV Oriental Conference, Univer- 
sity of Allahabad, Allahabad. Price Bs. 1 /8/-. 1948. 
(Along with a SOUVENIR containing illustrations 
from social and cultural life of Mithila. Es. 1/8/-. 
1948). - 

“ Mithila is perhaps the only part of India which has 
been able to preserve a continuity in the evolution of Bha- 
ratiya Sanskrti from the days of the Rgveda Samhita.’" 
The present booklet is a small introduction to its chief 
city, viz., Darbhanga. It contains a brief account of 
Mithila and her culture, and a select list of historical and 
cultural sites in Mithila. While we recommend this to 
interested readers, we cannot but express our disappoint- 
ment at the non-publication of a more comprehensive his- 
torical account of Mithila and her life prepared by the 
KIV All-India Oriental Conference which we hope will 
now be “ published in due course.” 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


Proceedings of the Fourteenth Oriental Confer- 
ence VOL. I. Published by Mm. Dr. Umesha Mishra, 
Mj.A., D.Litt., University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 
1949. Price Rs. Five. Pages 300-j-iv. 

The Darbhanga session of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference was unique in the annals of scholarly gatherings 
in recent times on account of the systematic and fullfledged 
p.ar'ticipation of traditional Indian scholars in academic 
discussions of Sanskrit learning. As Mithila (of which 
Darbhanga is the modern capital) has been for centuries 
the home of traditional Sanskrit scholarship, these attract- 
ed a large share of attention. If the organisers of the 
conference had taken the cue from this session and had 
encouraged more and more active association of the tradi' 
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tional with modern scholarship it would have done a lot 
of good, to botli. While we must respect and learn the 
depth, the thoroughness and the singleminded selfless de- 
votion to the cause of scholarly pursuit (even in its decadent 
aspect) among tlie traditional Pandits, we cannot help 
thinking that they have to be awakened out of their listless 
stupor, their almost self-efiacing complacency, their 
“ stay-where-you-are ’’ attitude and thei]r tack of ’confi- 
dence and even enthusiasm in pursuing their studies beyond 
the trodden and easily accessible limits. They must needs 
be reformed. They have to learn by contact with modern 
scholars, the critical and historical approach, the efforts to 
understand and go beyond the easily accessible limits and 
a more organised sense of research. The type of essays 
written for some of the Pandita Parisad sections reveal 
this, whereas quite a few of them deserve serious notice of 
the highest and most academic brains of the world of 
Oriental Scholarship. 

For the rest, these proceedings contain the usual kind 
of stuff, except if it be the most valuable appendix on XXI 
International Oriental Conference by Dr. Rl N. Dandekar 
who had attended it along with Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter- 
ji, Mm. P. V. Kane and Dr. S. Radhakrishanan — which 
may be recommended to all interested in knowing what 
Oriental Scholarship is doing now in Europe. 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


Bombay : Story of the Island City. By A. D. Pusalker 
and V. G. Dighe. Published by the Local Secretary 
XV All-India Oriental Conference, Town Hall, Bom- 
bay 1., 1949. Price Rs. 3. Pages 125. 

While this booklet was prepared for members and de- 
legates to the XV All-India Oriental Conference, it may 
well serve as handy historical introduction to the general 
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reader. It is based on standard works on the subject and 
has an added value in that it has devoted a whole chapter 
to a select list of books on Bombay. An item of interest 
to Oriental scholars is the section on Ebsearch Institutes 
in Bombay. 


Candralekha by Budradasa (A drama in Prakrt). Edit- 
ed along with Sanskrit chaya, Critical Introduction, 
Notes, Appendix, Glossory etc. by Dr. A. N. Upa- 
dhye. Published in the Bharatiya Vidya Series, 
Bombay. Pages 66-}-96. Price Es. 6. 1945. 

This is a “ welcome addition to the published Prakrt 
literature, especially when there has. been such a deplorable 
lack of Prakrt plays belonging to the Sattaka type which 
has been all along illustrated only by the Karpuraincmjan.” 
The author of this play flourished in about 1660 A.D. The 
learned editor has given an elaborate critical introduction, 
in which as well as in the appendix he also discusses the 
sattaka as a type of drama in the background of the evolu- 
tion of Indian drama. With the growing importance of 
modern Indian languages, it is but meet that more inten- 
sive stud}^ and extensive publication of Prakrt works should 
be undertaken. The editor de, serves every thanks for his 
pains, but needs to be emulated except in the rather un- 
necessary repetition of known facts. 


Comparative Aesthetics— -Indian Asthetics, Vol. 1. 
By Dr. Kanti Chandra Pandey, M.A., Ph.D. D.Litt., 
M.O.L., Shastri; Sessendi Eaj Eeader, Lucknow 
University. Published by the Chowkhamba Sans- 
krit Series Office, Banaras, 1950. pp. xxii-f486. 
Price Bs. 16/-. 

The book under review, is published, in the Chowkham- 
la Sanskrit Series Studies Vol. II. It is a portion of the 

P. 34 
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Thesis approved for the degree of D.Litt. in Philosophy 
by the University of Lucknow. Dr. Pandey is already 
known to the scholarly world for his work on Ahhinava- 
gupta : An Historical and Philosophical Study. The pre- 
sent Volume also is mainly concerned with the presenta- 
tion of ‘Abhinavagupta’s Theory of Aesthetics against the 
background of the History of Aesthetic thought in India 
and in proper setting of the system of the monistic Saiva 
Philosophy of Kashmir, as propounded by him in his 
Uvarapra tyab hij hd-vimarsinl and I ivarapratyabhij hd- 
mvrti-Vimarsinl.’ Though the study of Aesthetics in 
India has been so important, yet it has not much attracted 
the attention of modern scholars. This may be due to the 
somewhat difficult nature of the subject. The scope of 
Aesthetics is vast and variegated. A comprehensive study 
of the subject has been a great desideratum. I am glad 
that Dr. Pandey has taken up this subject and has planned 
a comprehensive history of it. 

The work under review is its first volume. It con- 
tains seven chapters dealing with (1) History of Indian 
Aesthetics, (2) The Saiva Basis of Abhinava’s Aesthetics, 
(4) Abhinavagupta’s Theory of Meaning, (5) Mahima 
Bhatta’s criticism of Dhvani and a reply, (6) The technique 
of Sanskrit Drama, and (7) Aesthetic currents in poetics. 

All the topics have been critically and chronologically 
dealt with. The author has explained the facts in a lucid 
and interesting manner. His exposition is quite good. I 
am told that the next volume of this book is also ready. I 
congratulate Dr. Kanti Chandra Pandey for this very 
useful and scholarly work. 
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